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FORECAST 
FOR OCTOBER 


Who Wrote “Pigs is Pigs’? 

Everybody knows that Ellis Parker 
Butler was the happy man, and yet 
not a few who deal with written things 
would rather be responsible for “The 
Odd One,” which the same fortunate 
author wrote. If you would know what 
a trip to Reno costs—not in money— 
you can find out next month. 


Keep the Faith 

That is the key-note of Mr. Martin’s arti- 
cle next month. It is a timely message. 
Out of France will, in all probability, have 
come sad news by then. Toward France 
will be set the faces of thousands of our 
men, the best the nation can give. The 
cause is good and just; it’s no time to 
count the cost—if one is afraid. A strength- 
eningof purpose is what is needed now. Mr. 
Martin’s article will help you to be brave. 


Another New Writer 

Way out West is a young woman with 
a head and heart full of keen observa- 
tions of life. It is her gift to make an 
ordinary occurrence—say, a love affair— 
so alluring that one is sorry somebody 
else was the “principal party.” Just 
so every young man will hope to be 
around the next time a girl like “Pris- 
cilla Goes to a Bonfire.” And every 
girl will want to be Priscilla. 


“Holy Fire” 

All kinds of people are praising the story 
by I. A. R. Wylie, “’Melia No-Good.” 
Of course you liked it and “The Return” 
in August, that’s why you will be disap- 
pointed at not finding “Holy Fire” in 
this issue. Next month—sure! 


A Number of Things 


Lots of other good things next month: 
Dr. Wiley, Dorothy Dix, The Kewpies, 
The Institute, Fashions, Entertainment 
—nothing missing, nothing dull. 


Childhood’s Painter-in-Chief 


Iaterests come and interests go, but the 
love of children goes on forever. And 
those who can picture childhood and its 
joys and sorrows, so that they seem 
real and true, are sure of a place in 
the heart’s hall of fame. Occasionally 
the world puts such a favored one on a 
high pinnacle. For example, Jessie 
Willcox Smith, the best-loved child artist 
in America today. We have a very good 
reason for wanting you to know her better, 
and will show you several rew pho‘o- 
graphs of her and her home. There’li 
be a few personal words about her, too. 
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ODAY, Friday the twentieth of 
July, is a day for history to 
make note of and remember. 
The papers report the new Ger- 
man chancellor’s first speech, in which he 
said, ‘‘ The Germans wish to conclude peace 
as combatants who have successfully 
accomplished their purpose and proved 
themselves invincible.” In response to 
this country’s determination that such pre- 
tensions shall be set at naught, the young 
men of the nation are receiving the numbers 
that will entitle them to a chance at the 
Great Adventure or keep them at the 
duties that seem so commonplace in these 
wonderful. tragic days. In our history 
there has-been no day whose events were 
of such interest to so many people. No 
hamlet is so poor in manhood that it has 
no name on the roll. Nor is there man or 
woman or child so lacking in friends 
that some one near and dear will 
not receive the summons to come 
and serve. 
All is being done quietly. There 
is no noise, no cheering. As one finds 
his number, he smiles and says, 
“They’ve got me,” and goes on with 
his work. It is an opportunity that 
millions of men are envying him, for 
in every man heart there is a tug to- 
ward those fields in France where 
Liberty is to overcome Autocracy. 
And so across the continent swells 
the elation that men feel when in the 
presence of a great task which they 
are going into danger to perform—or 
die. With women it is different. 
They'll remember this day forever. 
It hits their hearts. Not that woman 
is less brave than man, but she feels 
more and gives more. Yesterday the 
Editor rode up Fifth Avenue with his 
mother. They saw the British Re- 
cruiting Mission —sturdy, bronzed 
fighters; in the side streets were 
squads of young men drilling. ‘“Isn’t 
it awful!” she said and shuddered. 
“No,” he said, “‘it’s fine.” ‘But toa 
mother who has held boy babies in her 
arms—to see them going away to be 
killed—that’s what I’m thinking of.” 
Woman sees farther than man. She 
suffers more, she loves more. She knows 
what a man costs; she knows that war 
is greedy of human life, is the costliest, least 
profitable adventure under heaven. But 
we are not in it for profit—not though it 
meant theneeded regeneration of the nation 
did we go in until we had to. There came 
a time when the cost of staying out was 
too high. And now the goal we have 
set is that autocracy and divine right 
must perish from the earth. For this, 
mothers of America, is what your sons 
are today being chosen for. What you 
pay now will purchase for the women of 
all time to come release from the horrors of 
war. Isn’t the sacrifice worth while? 


The Second Liberty Loan 


HIS is what is told of an American who 

was in Paris when the war began three 
years ago. After waiting many months 
for his country to come in, he joined the 
French army. He had not lost faith; he 
was tired of waiting. One day he over- 
heard a conversation in which his country 
was spoken of contemptuously as being 
concerned only with money-making. ‘‘ You 
are mistaken,” he said to the speaker; 
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“‘the more money my country makes now, 
the more she will have to give to her allies 
later on.” We are in that fortunate posi- 
tion today. While the other allies were 
pouring out their treasures we were ac- 
cumulating more and more until on the day 
we decided to take our so long-neglected 
part in the struggle, which had really been 
ours from the first, we were inconceivably 
wealthy, able to spend, if need be, more 
than all the others have spent or can spend. 
And we shall spend it, if need be, this year 
and next year and so on, while a deluded 
German has a mark to lend his Kaiser. 
Not for lack of money will our part in the 
war be delayed a minute. We have it; as 
the government has need, let it ask for more. 

The first Liberty Loan was a conspicuous 
success, over five billions were subscribed. 
The second loan, whose date and terms 


The Rough Road 


over which Doggie Trevor traveled 
between the time when his ambition 
was to write a history of wall-papers 
and his living-room was done in pea- 
cock-blue and ivory and the time when 
he made good “somewhere in France” 
is the inspiring theme of the new serial 


By William J. Locke 


which begins on page 20. American 
boys are over there now, helping to 
carry on the great fight, and many of 
them will have just such experiences 
as Doggie had—in the trenches, in the 
billeting villages, with the one girl who 
compares with the girl at home. If 
your heart is with the boys, you will 
be sure to read “The Rough Road.” 


Under any circumstances it 


Is too Good to be Missed 


have not yet been announced, will prob- 
ably go still better. We know now that 
we are in the war; that ours are the men 
and money that will assure the triumph 
of the Allies. The matter of the loan is 
particularly significant for the readers of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, since the women of 
the nation are to be asked to take a promi- 
nent part in raising it. On page 28 will 
be found Mrs. McAdoo’s brief outline of 
the plans; it is hoped that every woman will 
do her part. Women bear the heavy bur- 
dens in every war; they who give their sons 
will cheerfully give their money that there 
may not be a single soldier lost for the lack 
of dollars, whether they be fifty or fifty 
billions. All together—give! Lend, rather. 
For the Liberty Loan is as bread cast 
upon the waters. It will unfailingly come 
back to you. 


Deal With Them Jusitly 


a suffrage fight should be entering 
its last stage. The mid-July develop- 
ments in Washington were of such a nature 
that one can ardently hope there will be 
no necessity for their repetition. One 
would be sorely tempted to give women 
the vote if only to keep them from dis- 
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gracing themselves, as the Washington 
pickets did, not only when the Russians 
were calling at the White House, but from 
the moment they decided that their jp. 
terests were greater than those of the 
country at large. No one can accuse this 
magazine of being undecided about suf. 
frage, but it has had no sympathy for the 
picketing of the White House. The women 
of the nation should be allowed to vote, 
not because of the Washington develop. 
ments, but in spite of them. The nation’s 
leaders are almost daily asking women to 
assist in important war work. This rec. 
ognition of their ability rests uneasily 
upon the assumption that they can not 
vote intelligently. For the tremendous 
loyalty of the women in this time of stress, 
for the work they are doing, the sacrifices 
they are making, if not for their un- 
qualified right to be voting citizens, 
the women of this nation should be 
admitted to a share in its decisions, 
They should be admitted now. 


Doing Our Bit 


HEN the demand for food con- 
servation arose and it became 
necessary to show the American 
housewife how to be well fed though 
eating less than ever before, Goop 
HousEKEEPING found itself equipped 
todo it. In fact, it had been doing 
as much for several months, so that 
our entry into the war required no 
change in the plans of the Inst1TUTE. 
As our readers know, the InstITUTE 
has for years been passing upon 
household equipment, on the one 
hand helping manufacturers to im- 
prove their product, on the other 
making it possible for users to pur- 
chase with absolute security. Some- 
what over a year ago the decision 
was made to apply the same stand- 
ards ‘of thoroughgoing reliability to 
the culinary department of the mag- 
azine, for more people spend more 
money for food than for anything 
else, and with any one who could 
take a little of this and a little more of 
that and put them together and make 
something setting herself up as a ‘‘domes- 
tic science expert,” it was seen to be abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be some 
court of last resort in matters pertaining to 
cooking. So the Goop HousEKEEPInNG In- 
STITUTE kitchen was set up—and now 
there is no one so expert as to be able to 
get a recipe printed in Good Housekeeping 
before it is checked up in this kitchen. 
That means being made in the InsTITUTE 
kitchen, which was inaugurated to popu- 
larize standards and to discourage the 
“authority’”’ who measures ingredients 
only with her eye. 

So there is the InstrruTE—doing its 
bit for the country. It is working in 
season and out of season in order that you 
may have the most reliable information 
at the time it will do you the most good. 
It does not pose as a know-it-all; it simply 
applies standards and common sense to 
the gentle art of cookery and finds that 
the best people in the world are willing to 
give us of their best and have it vouched for 
by the INstiruTE. It has enlisted for the 
war—and after. It will be found on the 
front line always. It will go forward, not 
back. It is at your service. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOw, Editor. 
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“A Prayer 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Decoration by - Franhlin Booth 


KNOW it can not be irreverence, 
This feeling that I have anent that time, 
When with my life work finished, I go hence, 
Leaving this low plane for the upward climb. 
My Father God and Christ my Beauteous Brother 
Have ever owned the deepest heart of me. 
Yet when I journey on, there is one other 
I first would meet, and clasp, and hear, and see. 
God and His Holy Son have host on host 
To welcome and to comfort and to cheer; 
I think They would not mind it if the most 
Beloved soul They took from me drew near 
To show the way. Lord! Up the golden street 
Let my love lead me to Thy shining feet. 





Copyright, 1917, International Magazine Company (Good Housekeeping). 
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ee S regards a eme,” wrote 
Mr. Lock recent letter, 
“TI hold very strongly the view that 


no English novelist writing of mod- 
ern life can disregard the war tf he 
has a grain of self-respect.” Thus 
does this famous English novelist 
give voice to the conviction of thought- 
ful men the Allied world over: that 
the greatest crisis of human history 
is upon us, and that those who 
would dodge or remain oblivious to 
the issues involved are moral cow- 
ards. And Mr. Locke has the cour- 
age of his convictions. For over 
two years his great talent has been 
devoted to a depiction of his own 
wartime England, to a portrayal of 
the war’s tremendous effect upon 
her. Such a novel was “The Red 
Planet.” It has been hailed almost 
unanimously by the leading re- 
viewers as one of the few noteworthy 
pieces of war fiction. Such a story 
also is “The Rough Road,” which 
begins here. It will hold your in- 
terest from first to last, and promises 
to surpass even “The Red Planet” 
in popularity. Begin it now, and 
get at first-hand the story that, in 
book form, will be hailed as perhaps 
the greatest literary work of the war. 


Hanna 


HIS is the story of 
Doggie Trevor. It 
tells of his doings and 
of a girl in England 

and a girl in France. Chiefly 
it is concerned with the in- 
fluence that enabled him to 
win through the war. Doggie 
Trevor did not get the Vic- 
toria Cross. He got no cross 
or distinction whatever. He 
did not even attain the sorrow- 
ful glory of a little white cross 
above his grave on the Western Front. 
Doggie was no hero of romance, ancient 
or modern. But he went through it and 
is alive to tell the tale. The name of 
“Doggie’’ was given him years before the 
war, because he had been brought up from 
babyhood like a toy Pom. The almost freak 
offspring of elderly parents, he had the 
rough world against him from birth. His 
father died before he had cut a tooth. 
His mother was old enough to be his 
grandmother. She had the intense ma- 
ternal instinct and the brain, such as it is, 
of an earwig. She wrapped Doggie—his 
real name was James Marmaduke—in 
cottoa-wool and kept him so until he was 
almost a grown man. Doggie had never a 
chance. She brought him up like a toy 
20 


tinued Oliver. 


Pom until he was twenty-one—and then 
she died. Doggie, being comfortably off, 
continued the maternal tradition and kept 
on bringing himself up like a toy Pom. 
He did not know what else to do. Then, 
when he was six-and-twenty, he found 
himself at the edge of the world gazing 
in timorous starkness down into the abyss 
of the Great War. Something kicked him 
over the brink and sent him sprawling 
into the thick of it. 

That the world knows little of its great- 
est men is a commonplace among silly 
aphorisms. With far more justice it may 
be stated that of its least men the world 
knows nothing and cares less. Yet the 
Doggies of the war must to their own and 
everybody else’s stupefaction deserve the 


“I peeped over the wall just before I went away, just such a summer afternoon as this, and you 
haven’t changed a bit. And you—is that Peggy?” He put his hand on the dean’s shoulder and 
“TI used to gallop with you on my shoulder all round the lawn. 


I suppose you 


passing tribute sometimes, poor fellows, 
of a sigh, sometimes of a smile, often of 
cheer. Very few of them—very few, at 
any rate, of the English Doggies—have 
tucked their little tails between their 
legs and run away. Once a_ brawny 
humorist wrote to Doggie Trevor “ Sursum 
cauda.” Doggie happened to be at the 
time in a water-logged front trench in 
Flanders, and the writer basking with his 
regiment in the mild sunshine of Simla. 
Doggie, bidden by the Hedonist of cit 
cumstance to up with his tail, felt like 
a scorpion. Such feelings, however, 

be more adequately dealt with hereafter. 
For the moment it is only essential to 
obtain a general view of the type to whic 
Trevor belonged. 
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were all sitting round drinking the same old lemonade out of the same old jug,” said Oliver. “You 
“You're the only thing that’s grown,” con- 
And without waiting for an answer, he kissed her soundly 


pointed at the girl. 
temember? How do you do?” 


[F there is one spot in England where the 

present is the past, where the future is 
still more of the past, where the past 
wraps you and enfolds you in the dreamy 
mist of Gothic things, where the lazy 
meadows sloping riverward deny the pas- 
sage of the centuries, it is the cathedral 


town of Durdlebury. No factory chim- 
neys defile its calm air, or defy its august 
and heaven-searching spires. No rabble 
of factory hands shocks its few and sedate 
streets. Divine Providence, according to 
the devout, and the crass stupidity of the 
local authorities seventy years ago, ac- 
cording to progressive minds, turned the 
main line of railway twenty miles from the 
sacred spot. So that to this year of grace 
Its the very devil of a business to find out 


“That’s Peggy,” said the dean. 


how to get to Durdlebury, and, having 
found, to get there. As for getting away, 
God help you! 

Inthe close of Durdlebury, greenswarded, 
silent sentineled by immemorial elms that 
guard the dignified Gothic dwellings of the 
cathedral dignitaries, was James Marma- 
duke Trevor born. His father, a man of 
private fortune, was canon of Durdlebury. 
For many years he lived in the most 
commodious canonical house in the close 
with his sisters Sophia and Sarah. In the 
course of time a new dean, Dr. Conover, 
was appointed to Durdlebury, and, rest- 
less innovator that he was, underpinned 
the north transept and split up Canon 
Trevor's home by marrying Sophia. 
Then Sarah, bitten by the madness, com- 


mitted abrupt matrimony with 
the Rev. Vernon Manningtree, 
rector of Durdlebury. Canon 
Trevor, many years older than 
his sisters, remained for some 
months in bewildered loneli- 
ness, until one day he found 
himself standing in front of the 
cathedral altar with Miss 
Matilda Jessup, while the 
Bishop pronounced over them 
words diabolically strange, yet 
ecclesiastically familiar. 

Miss Jessup, thus transform- 
ed into Mrs. Trevor, was a 
mature and comfortable maiden 
lady of ample means, the only 
and orphan daughter of a late 
bishop of Durdleburry. Never 
had there been such a marrying 
and giving in marriage in the 
cathedral circle. Children were 
born in decanal, rectorial, and 
canonical homes. First a son 
to the Manningtrees, whom 
they named Oliver. Then a 
daughter to the Conovers. 
Then a son, named James Mar- 
maduke, after the late Bishop 
Jessup, was born to the Tre- 
vors. The profane say that 
Canon Trevor, a_ profound 
Patristic theologian and an 
enthusiastic paleontologist, 
couldn’t make head or tail of it 
all, and, unable to decide 
whether James Marmaduke 
should be attributed to the 
Tertullian or the Neolithic 
period, expired in an agony 
of dubiety. At any rate the 
poor man died. The widow, of 
necessity, moved from the close, 
in order to make way for the 
new canon, and betook herself 
with her babe to Denby Hall, 
the comfortable house on the 
outskirts of the town in which 
she had dwelt before her 
marriage. 

The saturated essence of 
Durdlebury ran in Marma- 
duke’s blood; an_ honorable 
essence, a proud essence, an 
essence of all that is statistically 
beautiful and dignified in Eng- 
lish life, but an essence which, 
without admixture of wilder 
and more fluid elements, is apt 
to run thick and clog the ar- 
teries. Marmaduke was coddled 
from his birth. The dean, then 
a breezy, energetic man, pro- 
tested. Sarah Manningtree pro- 
tested. But when the dean’s eldest-born 
died of diphtheria, Mrs. Trevor, in her 
heart, set down the death as a judgment 
on Sophia for criminal carelessness. And 
when young Oliver Manningtree grew up to 
be an intolerable young savage, she looked 
on Marmaduke and, thanking heaven that 
he was not as other boys were, enfolded him 
more than ever beneath her motherly wing. 

When Oliver went to school in the town 
and tore his clothes and rolled in mud and 
punched other boys’ heads, Marmaduke 
remained ‘at home under the educational 
charge of a governess. Oliver, lean and 
lanky and swift-eyed, swaggered through 
the streets unattended from the first day 
they sent him to a neighboring kinder- 
garten. As the months and years of his 
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childish life passed, he grew more and more 
independent and vagabond. He swore 
blood brotherhood with a butcher-boy 
and, unknown to his pious parents,. be- 
came the leader of a ferocious gang of 
pirates. Marmaduke, on the other hand, 
was never allowed to cross the road with- 
out feminine escort. Oliver had the pro- 
foundest contempt for Marmaduke. Being 
two years older, he kicked him whenever 
he had a chance. Marmaduke loathed 
him. Marmaduke shrank into Miss 
Gunter’s, the governess’, skirts whenever 
he saw him. Mrs. Trevor therefore re- 
garded Oliver as the youthful incarnation 
of Beelzebub, and quarreled bitterly with 
her sister-in-law. 


te day Oliver, with three or four of his 
piratical friends, met Marmadukeiand 
Miss Gunter and a little toy terrier inthe 
high street. The toy terrier was attached 
by a lead to Miss Gunter on the one side, 
Marmaduke by a hand on the other. 
Oliver straddled rudely across the path. 

“Hallo! Look at the two little doggies!” 
he cried. He snapped his fingers at the 
terrier. ‘Come along, Tiny!” The 
terrier yapped. Oliver grinned and turned 
to Marmaduke. ‘‘Come along, Fido, 
dear little doggie.” 


“You're a nasty, rude, horrid boy, and’ 


I shall tell your mother,” declared Miss 
Gunter indignantly. 

But Oliver and his pirates laughed with 
truculence befitting their vocation, and 
bowing with ironical politeness, let their 
victim depart to the parody of a popular 
song, “‘Good-by, Doggie, we shall miss 
you.” 

From that day onward Marmaduke was 
known as Doggie throughout all Durdle- 
bury, save to his mother and Miss Gunter. 
The dean himself grew to think of him as 
Doggie. People to this day call him Doggie 
without any nection of the origin of the 
name. 

To preserve him from persecution, Mrs. 
Trevor jealously guarded him from associa- 
tion with other boys. He neither learned 
nor played any boyish games. In defiance 
of the doctor, whom she regarded as a 
member of the brutal Anti-Marmaduke 
League, Mrs. Trevor proclaimed Marma- 
duke’s delicacy of constitution. He must 
not go out into the rain lest he should 
get damp, nor into the hot sunshine lest 
he should perspire. She kept him like 
a precious plant in a carefully warmed 
conservatory. Doggie, used to it from 
birth, looked on it as his natural environ- 
ment. Under feminine guidance and 
tuition he embroidered and painted 
screens and played the piano and the 
mandolin and read Miss Charlotte Yonge 
and learned history from the late Mrs. 
Markham. Without doubt his life was a 
happy one. All that he asked for was 
sequestration from Oliver and his asso- 
ciates. 

Now and then the cousins were forced 
to meet—at occasional children’s parties, 
for instance. A little daughter, Peggy, 
had been born in the deanery, replacing 
the lost first-born, and festivals to which 
came the extreme youth of Durdlebury 
were given in her honor. She liked Mar- 
maduke, who was five years her senior, 
because he was gentle and clean and wore 
such beautiful clothes and brushed his 
hair so nicely; whereas she detested Oliver, 
who even at an afternoon party looked as 


The Rough Road 


if he had just come out of a rabbit-hole. 
Besides, Marmaduke danced beautifully; 
Oliver couldn’t and wouldn’t, disdaining 
such effeminate sports. His great joy 
was to put out a sly leg and send Doggie 
and his partner sprawling. Once the 
dean caught him at it and called him a 
horrid little beast, and threatened him with 
expulsion if he ever did it again. 

Doggie, who had picked himself up and 
listened to the rebuke, said: ‘I’m very 
glad to hear you talk to him like that, 
Uncle. I think his behavior is perfectly 
detestable.” The dean’s lips twitched, 
and he turned away abruptly. 

Oliver glared at Doggie. ‘Oh, my holy 
aunt!’ he whispered hoarsely. ‘Just 
you wait till I get you alone!” 

Oliver got him alone, an hour later, 
and after a. few busy moments contem- 
plated..a bruised and bleeding Doggie 
blubbering in a corner. ‘‘Do you think 
my behavior is detestable now?” 

“Yes,” whimpered Doggie. 

“T’ve a good mind to go on licking you 
until you say no,”’ said Oliver. 

“‘You’re a great big bully,” said Doggie. 

Oliver reflected. He did not like to be 
called a bully. ‘Look here,” said he. 
“T’ll stick my right arm down inside the 
back of my trousers ard fight you with 
my left.” 

“T don’t want to fight, I can’t fight,” 
cried Doggie. 

Oliver put his hands in his pockets. 
‘Will you come and play kiss-in-the-ring, 
then?” he asked sarcastically. 

“No,” replied Doggie. 

‘‘Well, don’t say I haven’t made you gen- 
erous Offers,” said Oliver and stalked away. 

It was.all very well for the Reverend 
Vernon Manningiree, when discussing 
this incident with the dean, to dismiss 
Doggie with a contemptuous shrug and 
call him a little worm without any spirit. 
The unfortunate Doggie remained a human 
soul with a human destiny before him. 
As to his lack of spirit—— 

““Where,”’ said the dean, a man of wider 
sympathies, ‘‘do you suppose he could get 
any from? Look at his parentage. Look 
at his upbringing by that idiot woman.” 

“Tf he belonged to me, I’d drown him,” 
said the rector. 

“Tf I had my way with Oliver,” said 
the dean, “‘I’d skin him alive.” 

“Y’m afraid he’s a young devil,” said 
the rector, not without paternal pride, 
“but he has the makings of a man.” 

“So has Marmaduke,” replied the dean. 

“Bosh!” said Mr. Manningtree. 


VVEEN Oliver went to Rugby, happier 
days than ever dawned for Mar- 
There were only the holidays 
to fear. But as time went on the haughty 
contempt of Oliver, the public schoolboy, 
for the home-bred Doggie forbade him to 


maduke. 


notice the little creature’s existence; 
so that even the holidays lost their gloomy 
menace and became like the normal 
halcyontide. Meanwhile Doggie grew 
up. When he reached the age of fourteen 
the dean, by strenuous endeavor, rescued 
him from the unavailing tuition of Miss 
Gunter. But school for Marmaduke Mrs. 
Trevor would not hear of. It was brutal 
of Edward to suggest such a thing. Mar- 
maduke, so sensitive and delicate—school 
would kill him! It would undo all the 
results of her unceasing care. It would 
make him coarse and vulgar like other 


horrid boys. She would sooner see hin 
dead at her feet than at a public school 
It was true that-he-ought to have th 
education of eeagensn. She did no 
need Edward to poiht out her duty, She 
would engage a private tutor. 

“All right. I'll get you one,” said the 
dean. 

The master of his old college at Cam. 
bridge sent him an excellent youth who 
had just taken his degree—an all-round 
athlete and a gentleman. The first thj 
he did was to take Marmaduke on the 
lazy river that flowed through the Durdle. 
bury meadows, thereby endangering }is 
life, wofully -blistering his hands, and 
making him ache all over his poor littl 
body. After a quarter of an hout’s inter. 
view with Mrs. Trevor, the indignant y 
men threw up-his post and departed; 


ME: TREVOR determined to select a 
tutor herself. A scholastic agency 
sent her a dozen candidates. She went 
to London and interviewed them all. 4 
woman, even of the most limited intel. 
ligence, invariably knows what she wants, 
and invariably gets it. Mrs. Trevor got 
Phineas McPhail, M.A., Glasgow, B.A, 
Oxford (Third Class Mathematical Greats) 
reading for Holy Orders. 

“T was training for the ministry in the 
Free Kirk of Scotland,” said he, ‘ when] 
gradually became aware of the error of 
my ways, until I saw that there could only 
be salvation in the episcopal form of church 
government. As the daughter of a bishop, 
Mrs. Trevor, you will appreciate my 
conscientious position. An open scholar- 
ship and the remainder of my little patri- 
mony enabled me to get my Oxford degree. 
You would have no objection to my 
continuing my theological studies while | 
undertake the education of your son?” 

Phineas McPhail pleased Mrs. Trevor. 
He had what she called a rugged, honest 
Scotch face, with a very big nose in the 
middle of it, and little gray eyes overhung 
by brown and shaggy eyebrows. He spoke 
with the mere captivating suggestion 
of an accent. The son of decayed, proud, 
and now extinct gentlefolk, he presented 
personal testimonials of an unexception- 
able quality. 

Phineas McPhail took to Doggie and 
Durdlebury as a duck to water. He read 
for Holy Orders for seven years. When the 
question of his ordination arose, he would 
declare impressively that his sacred duty 
was the making of Marmaduke into 4 
scholar and a Christian. That duty ac- 
complished, he would begin to think of 
himself. Mrs. Trevor accounted him the 
most devoted and selfless friend that wo 
man ever had. He saw eye to eye with her 
in every detail of Marmaduke’s upbring- 
ing. He certainly taught the boy, who 
was naturally intelligent, a great dea 
and repaired the terrible gaps in Miss 
Gunter’s system of education. McPhail 
had started life with many eager curiosities, 
under the impulse of which he had amass 
considerable knowledge of a_superfic 
kind, which, lolling in an armchair with 4 
pipe in his mouth, he found easy to impatt. 
To the credit side of Mrs. Trevor’s queet 
account it may be put that she did not 
object to smoking. The late canod 
smoked incessantly. Perhaps the odor 
of tobacco was the only keen memory 
her honeymoon and brief married life. 

During his seven years of soft living 
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Phineas McPhail scientifically 
developed an original taste 


for whiskey. He seethed 

himself in it as the ancients 

seethed a kid in its mother’s 

milk. He had the art to do 

himself to perfection. Mrs. 

Trevor beheld in him the mel- 

lowest and blandest of men. 

Never had she the slightest sus- 

Picion of evil courses. To 

such a pitch of cunning in the 

observance of the proprieties 

had he arrived that the very servants 
knew not of his doings. It was only later— 
after Mrs. Trevor’s death—when a sur- 
veyor. was called in by Marmaduke to 
put the old house in order, that a disused 
well at the back of the house was found to 
be half filled with whiskey-bottles. 

The dean and Mr. Manningtree, al- 
though ignorant of McPhail’s habits, 
agreed in calling him a lazy hound and a 
parasite, but Mrs. Trevor turned a deaf 
far to their slanders. They were un- 
Worthy to be called Christian men, let 
alone ministers of the Gospel. Were it 
hot tor the sacred associations of her 
father and her husband, she would never 
enter the cathedral again. Mr. McPhail 


William J. Locke 


Marmaduke summoned his cout- 
age. “Your father told me I 
might ask you to marry me.” 
“Do you want to?” asked 
Peggy. “Of course I do,” he 
declared. “Then why not do 
it?” But before he could an- 
swer she laughed out, ‘Oh, 
what a way to propose to a girl!” 


was exactly the kind of tutor that Mar- 
maduke needed. Mr. McPhail did not 
encourage him to play games, or take long 
walks, or row on the river, because he 
appreciated his constitutional delicacy. 
He was the only man in the world during 
her unhappy widowhood who understood 
Marmaduke. He was a priceless treasure. 
- When Doggie was sixteen, fate, fortune 
chance, or whatever you like to call it, 
did him a good turn. It made his mother 
ill and sent him away with her to foreign 
health resorts. Doggie and McPhail 
traveled luxuriously, lived in luxurious 
hotels, and visited in luxurious ease various 
picture galleries and monuments of historic 
or esthetic interest. The boy, artistically 
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inclined, profited greatly. Phineas sought 
profit to them both in other ways. 

“Mrs. Trevor,” said he, ‘‘don’t you 
think it a sinful shame for Marmaduke 
to waste his time over Latin and mathe- 
matics, and such things as he can learn 
at home, instead of taking advantage of 
his residence in a foreign country to perfect 

himself in the idiomatic and 
conversational use of the 
language?” 

Mrs. Trevor, as_ usual, 
agreed. So thenceforward, 
whenever they were abroad, 
which was for three or four 
months of each year, Phineas 


reveled in sheer idleness, nicotin, and the 
skilful consumption of whiskey, while highly 
paid professors taught Marmaduke, and 
incidentally himself, French and Italian. 
Of the world, however, and of the facts, 
grim or seductive, of life, Doggie learned 
little. Whether by force of some streak 
of honesty, whether through sheer lazi- 
ness, whether through canny self-interest, 
Phineas McPhail conspired with Mrs. 
Trevor to keep Doggie in darkest ignorance. 
His reading was selected like that of a 
young girl in a convent; he was taken only 
to the most innocent of plays; foreign 
theaters, casinos, and such like wells of 
delectable depravity existed almost be- 
yond his ken. Until he was twenty: it 
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never occurred to him to sit up after his 
mother had gone to bed. Of. strange 
goddesses he knew nothing. His mother 
saw to that. He had a mild affection for 
his cousin Peggy, which his mother en- 
couraged. She allowed him to smoke 
cigarets, drink fine claret—the remains 
of the cellar of her father the bishop, a 
connoisseur—and créme de menthe. And 
until she. died, that was all poor Doggie 
knew of the lustiness of life. 


RS. TREVOR died, and Doggie, as 

soon as he had recovered from the 
intensity of his grief, looked out upon a 
lonely world. Phineas, like Mrs. Micaw- 
ber, swore he would never desert him. 
In the perils of polar exploration or the 
comforts of Denby Hall, he would find 
Phineas McPhail ever by his side. The 
first half-dozen or so of these declarations 
consoled Doggie tremendously. He dread- 
ed the church swallowing up his only pro- 
tector and leaving him defenseless. Consci- 
entiously, however, he said, “I don’t 
want your affection for me to stand in 
your way, sir.” 


‘Sir?’ cried Phineas. ‘‘Is it not prac- 


ticable for us to do away with the old 





“I think I’d better go and fix him up myself,” said Oliver. 
Chipmunk. Could they have heard it, the friendly talk he had with him would have made the 
saint and the divine and even the crusader, who were buried in the cathedral, turn in their tombs 


The Rough Road 


relations of master and pupil and become 
as brothers? You are now a man and in- 
dependent. Let us be Pylades and Orestes. 
Let us share and share alike. Let us be 
Marmaduke and Phineas.” 

Doggie was touched by such devotion. 
“But your ambitions to take Holy Orders 
which you have sacrificed for my sake?” 

“T think it may be argued,” said Phineas, 
“that the really beautiful life is delight 
in continued sacrifice. Besides, my dear 
boy, I am not quite so sure as I was when 
I was young that, confining oneself within 
the narrow limits of a sacerdotal profes- 
sion, one can retain all one’s wider sym- 
pathies with both human infirmity and 
the gladder things of existence.” 

“You're a true friend, Phineas,” said 
Doggie. 

“T am,” replied Phineas. 

It was just after this that Doggie wrote 
him a check for a thousand pounds on 
account of a vaguely indicated year’s 
salary. 

If Phineas had maintained the wily 
caution which he had exercised for the past 
seven years, all might have been well. 
But there came a time when unneedfully 
he declared once more that he would 


He marched off across the lawn and seized 


never desert Marmaduke, and <cclarip, 
it, hiccuped so horribly and stared : 
glassily that Doggie feared he might be 
ill. He had just lurched into Doggie’s 
own peacock-blue and ivory sitting-room 
where Doggie was playing the piano. 

“You're unwell, Phineas. Let me get 
you something.” 

“You're right, laddie,”’ Phineas agreed, 
his legs giving way alarmingly so that he 
collapsed on a brocade-covered couch, 
“It’s a touch of the sun, which, I would 
give you to understand,” he continued with 
a self-preservatory flash, for it was an over. 
cast day in June, “is often magnified 
in power when it is behind a cloud. 4 
wee drop of whiskey is what I require 
for a complete recovery.” 

Doggie ran into the dining-room and te. 
turned- with a decanter of whiskey, glass 
and siphon—an adjunct to the sideboard 
since Mrs. Trevor’s death. Phineas filled 
half the tumbler with spirit, tossed it off, 
smiled fantastically, tried to rise, and rolled 
upon the carpet. Doggie, frightened, rang 
the bell. Peddle, the old butler, appeared, 

“Mr. McPhail is ill. I can’t think what 
can be the matter with him.” 

Peddle looked at the happy Phineas 
with the eyes of ex 
perience. “If you will 
allow me to say 50, 
sir,’ said he, “the 
gentleman is drunk.” 

And that was the 
beginning of the end 
of Phineas. He lost 
grip of himself. He 
became the scarlet scan- 
dal of Durdlebury and 
the terror of Doggie’s 
life. The dean came to 
the rescue of a grateful 
nephew. A_ swift at- 
tack of delirium tremens 
crowned and _ ended 
Phineas McPhail’s Dur- 
dlebury career. 

““My boy,” said the 
dean on the day of 
Phineas’s expulsion, “I 
don’t want to rub it in 
unduly, but I’ve warned 
your poor mother for 
years, and you for 
months, against _ this 
bone-idle, worthless fel- 
low. Neither of you 
would listen to me. 
But you see that I was 
right. Perhaps now 
you may be more in- 
clined to take my at- 
vice.” 

‘Ves, Uncle,” replied 
Doggie submissively. 

The dean, a comfort- 
able, florid man in the 
early sixties, took up 
his parable and e 
pounded it for three- 
quarters of an_ hour. 
If ever young man heard 
that which was earnest 
ly meant for his we 
fare, Doggie heard it 
then. 

“And now, my deat 
boy,” said the dean by 
way of peroration, “you 
can not but understand 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Late one afternoon Julian came 
into the b irber-shop carrying a 
suitcase. “Stowed the rest.of my 
stuff,” he casually told Rhoda. 
“fm all in. Got just two dollars” 


The Hidden People 


ULIAN OLIVER came from Plato Col- 
lege, which is in the corn-belt. He 
belonged to Epsilon Phi Psi, and his 
lady English professor had told him 

that he was ‘‘remarkably gifted.” He did 
not know that there were quite a few busi- 
ness schools and section gangs also turn- 
ing out gifted young men. In fact Julian 
didn’t know much of anything, except that 
water is H.O and a forward pass is 6—2—0, 
neither of which helped him much when his 
uncle “wished him on” the Truax Realty 
Company, of New York. 

He was really a very decent boy, brown 
and eager, with thin active hands. The 
Truax Company started him collecting 
those bad debts, those rents in the negro 
quarter and run-down neighborhoods, 
which every agency gleefully turns over to 
the latest cub. Julian went out hoping to 
become the chief realty salesman, and 
came back hoping to avoid being dis- 
charged. Oh, yes, he did have one rent, 
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but it wasn’t the right amount. That was 
his daily history for his first six months in 
New York. 

And in the evening he had nothing com- 
forting to do. If you are making twelve 
dollars a week, you rarely become sucha 
notorious Broadway frolicker that Billy 
Sunday preaches about you. You go to 
the Zelda Lunch for dinner—breaded pork- 
chop and hunk-a-pie—and buy a five-cent 
bag of chocolate peppermints for a party, 
and go poking through side streets till your 
feet feel as though some one had bitten 
them. And you wish you knew a pretty 
girl. 

In New York a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in every year, ex- 
cept leap year. There are so many people 


with whom one can earnestly and reason- 
ably fall in love—from the coiffured women 
in berlines on Fifth Avenue to the trim 
little girls with imitation furs who trot 
home to the East Side at 6:30. Julian 
could never reconcile himself to being soli- 
tary; never escape from a furtive desire to 
find a girl whom he could adore. But the 
stenographers in the Truax office were a 
noisy, hair-poking race, and the two girls 
who had ventured from his home town to 
study library work seemed suddenly to 
have become shabby and timorous—in 
New York. Day and night he longed for a 
wonderful adventure with any of the mil- 
lions of girls who were so near to him in 
every theater and crowd, yet shut off from 
him by the impassable wall of custom. 
Many times, when he was on his collec- 
tion rounds, he wriggled from one subway 
car to the next, because he had seen a 
creamy-throated, flop-hatted girl get on at 
a station. He always hoped that he 
25 
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wouldn’t find a seat, because he 
would then have an excuse to 
hang by a strap in front of her. 
He was forlorn and cautious 
about it; he observed the car- 
cards sternly, as though he were 
city inspector of advertising. 
He wanted to lean forward and 
remark, ‘‘Madam, my name is 
jk Oliver, son of the late 
Colonel Jabez Oliver, one of the 
most respected citizens of Birch- 
dale." You somehow seem to 
have a correlation with my 
ideals, and— Oh, kiddy dear, 


I want to play with you, I am 

so darn lonely!” 
But he never remarked any- 
thing of the kind! It is.curieus- 
nany girls proved to »_be 


man, Julian 
ing in his t. 
She was a most accommodat- 
ing Dream Lady; with equal 
vividness she resembled slim 
actresses of blonde fluffiness, 
and plump little brunettes, and 
intellectual females with 
bobbed hair. But none of these 
acted as though they were si- 
multaneously discovering him 
as the Dream Man. 

His most interesting heart 
thrills centered about the Zo- 
diac Barber-Shop. The Truax 
offices were in the big modern 
Zodiac Building. The ground- 
floor hall of the Zodiac was a 
full block long, a private street 
of lofty marble walls. On it 
was the barber-shop where 
Julian had his Saturday shave 
and his monthly hair-cut. 

There was a manicure girl in 
the shop—well, there were two 
manicure girls, but one of them, 
whom he heard called Miss 
Quinn, was a freckled and ordi- 
nary girl, while the other, Miss 
Scofield, was all delicacy and 
fire, silver and ivory and tulle. 
He was certain she was a Mys- 
tery; maybe her father had 
been a diplomat, a cabinet- 
officer—or even a college man. 

At first he did not dare to want Miss 
Scofield to manicure his nails. He was 
absorbed in indignant sympathy with her 
for having to touch the thick hands of the 
business men from the offices above. He 
admired her for being so brave, for laugh- 
ing when her customers bellowed such 
witticisms as, “‘Hold my hand tight, girlie, 
it’s a cold day,” and “Don’t be stingy 
with the polish, little one—no use havi ing a 
nail massage if nobody knows it.’’ Miss 
Scofield’s own voice was so low that, from 
the barber-chair where he endured the an- 
guish of not being able to sit up and look 
at her, Julian could never hear her replies, 
but they must have been delicious, for the 
customers often roared, ‘‘Good come- 
back, kiddo.” 

Though he remained convinced that 
with no sort of goddesses, Greek, Roman, 
or barber-shop, was it quite the nice thing 
to ask them to do one’s nails, yet there was 
no other way. But, aside from the sacri- 
lege, what was the smart way to be mani- 
cured? How much did it cost? How 


As he clattered down the stairs to the store, Julian felt that he had not been in 
came hustling back; he peeled potatoes, and hummed, and was chased about the 


much should he tip? Would she—here he 
shuddered—be offended if he tipped at all? 
How did one keep from upsetting that 
roly-poly bowl of water? Was it the 
clever thing to have a high polish or a low? 
How could he explain the fact that his 
nails looked as though they had never been 
treated except by means of the paper- 
shears and a ten-cent file? Which they 
never had! Finally, and most important, 
what should be the very first words which 
a respectable young man addressed to the 
idol of his heart, when that idol happened 
to be in the manicuring line? Should he— 
he shuddered some more—say curtly, 
“Manicure, please’? Or should he be 
jocular ? should be for 


speak to mysterious _ slim manicuratory 
fairies. 

~~ Julian~ probably learned a good deal 
about human values in his anxiety. He 
was beginning to perceive through a mist 
of Epsilon Phi Psi that even a man from 
Plato College may not know certain things 
that are quite familiar to persons working 
in barber-shops. And he may _ have 
learned a little about how to manage Julian 
Oliver, for at last he gave up his fine frenzy 
over uttering the apt thing, and said sinr 
ply toa w. aiting barber, “Shave and mani- 
cure, please.” 

Before entering the barber-shop he had 
peered through the glass partition to make 
sure that Miss Scofield was disengaget, 
and the uninteresting other girl, Miss 
Quinn, safely busied. With truly Pla- 
tonian modesty he said to the barber, 

“Guess I won 't need to take off my col 
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a hole of poverty, but in a cottage, flower-hung near to the fragrant earth. He 
table for dropping water down Rhoda’s neck, and sat down to a joyous dinner 


dived into the chair, tried to make his out- 
stretched feet seem small and unobtrusive, 
and with closed eyes awaited the touch of 
the divine fingers on his palm. 

He started. The barber, stropping a 
Tazor as casually as though he were not a 
dream-breaker, was croaking: “Yes, sir. 
Just a moment for the manicure. Miss 
Quinn’ll be ready in a second.” 

“But—uh, the—uh—the other young 
lady? Miss—Scofield?” 

“She’s just going out. Miss Quinn will 
be through right away,” soothed the de- 
pilatory ass, under the impression that he 
Was giving complete comfort. Julian sat 
up and stared. It was true; Miss Scofield 
Was putting on her angelic hat, and her 
archangelic coat, and her celestial little 
gloves, and going out of the swinging door, 
leaving Julian marooned in a soapy world 
of dulness. 

Later, from a reclining and lathered 


state, he could see that the girl who came 
confidently toward his chair, with her 
towel and nail-clip and orange-stick and 
buffer, was the commonplace Miss Quinn. 
She was a sturdy girl, with freckled cheeks 
and smooth parted hair. Her hand was 
deft as she began to whisk the file. Doubt- 
less, he groaned, she was a worthy young 
woman. But he wished that he could, 
without hurting her feelings, stop this 
farce. 

When his shave was finished, and he had 
moved to Miss Quinn’s manicure table, he 
was surprised to find that he was able to 
sit up and take notice again. He dis- 
covered that her arms were fresh and 
beautiful. She began to become a new 
person. He wondered why he had not no- 
ticed how clear were her brown eyes, how 
fine her broad forehead, how her waist 
tapered from her strong shoulders. Even 
her freckled cheeks, which had seemed 
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crude by comparison with Miss 
Scofield’s petal flesh, were jolly, 
like the out-door boyishness of 
the girls with whom he had 
played tennis at Plato. 

He tried to think of a way to 
talk toher, He had, of course, 
to be very sophisticated, like 
the manicured business men. 
And he had to bring the con- 
versation around to Miss 
Scofield. 

“Kind of hard, manicuring 
all day,” he attempted. 

““Yes, sometimes it is rather,” 
said Miss Quinn. Her voice 
stimulated him. It had none of 
the strident harshness he had 
noticed in the voices of girls in 
city crowds. 

“Do you and Miss Scofield 
get a chance to chat much?” 

““Why—uh—” Shelooked at 
him quickly, as though she 
were amused. She bent over 
an obstinate cuticle. 

“Do you?” he insisted, with 
the teasing flirtation which it 
is good form to use with Plato 
co-eds. 

“Why, Skogsbergh and I 
really haven’t much to talk 
about,”’ she countered. 

“*Skogsbergh?” 

“Scofield, I mean.” 

“Ts Skogsbergh her 
name?” he asked quickly. 

“Ve-es. I’m sorry. Hon- 
estly, I didn’t mean to give it 
away,” apologized Miss Quinn. 

Julian was trying to be sat- 
isfied with Skogsbergh as a fine, 
strong, Viking name; but it 
did rather interfere with his 
private history of the goddess 
as being descended from Gen- 
eral Scofield, of Virginia, or 
Massachusetts, or Carolina. 
Julian Oliver, president of the 
Truax Realty Company, was 
to have bought back the old 
Scofield mansion as a surprise 
to his bonny bride 

He was so busy beholding 
himself as one who walked 
darkly among ruins that he 
did not respond to Miss Quinn 

tillshe begged: ‘‘Do forgive me! Of course, 
she’s Miss Scofield. I didn’t mean—”’ 

“Of course, I know.”’ He squeezed her 
hand, intending to be friendly. 

She looked at him squarely. 
don’t!” she said. 

Julian might as well not have been an 
Epsilon Phi at all, so completely did he 
turn into an apologetic young man who 
was smitten with respect for a calm and 
capable woman. He besought: “Please! 
I didn’t mean to be fresh. I just meant I 
understood you.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter. What do you think 
of suffrage?”’ she said briskly. 

Julian was discoursing with her as 
though she were not a girl at all, but a Real 
Person—like his college roommate or the 
football coach—when mystery, thunder, 
agony, romance, and a speculation as to 
how well his tie was tied, came roaring 
round him. Miss Scofield had returned! 

A customer was waiting for her. Her 
manicure table was four feet from Miss 
Quinn’s. So, within two minutes, Julian 


real 


“Please, 
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knew the sorrow of seeing the adored near 
him and holding another man’s hand, 
while his own was clasped by the excellent, 
but not exciting Miss Quinn. He studied 
Miss Scofield as-he had never dared to 
study the unknowns in the subway. Oh, 
sadness! Oh, cruel fate! Her profile was 
even more flowerlike than he had thought, 
and if he had just waited for her— 

Miss Scofield’s customer, a thick person 
with hairy ears, was grunting at her: 
“Well you sure stayed away long enough. 
How’s your fellow?”’ 

Then, as Miss Scofield made answer, 
and Julian inclined his head toward her, he 
first heard her distinctly, first saw her 
iridescent soul as it floated upon her words, 
which words were even as these: ‘‘ What d’ 
yuh mean fellow, yuh poor fish? I was to 


The Hidden People 


my new Quadruplex-eight, I drive all 
the time,’ he said, and he proceeds to tell 
me how much he paid for extra lights 
and springs and all sorts of things. 
Honestly, I don’t believe he even owned 
a lizzie, either. Making an impression 
on the poor manicure! And yesterday 
there was one of these Bronx baronets, 
with a monocle. He said, ‘I-uh hope 
you'll be able to do me nayuls raght, 
me gyrul. I went to the Biltmore lawst 
week, and to the Ritz the week before that, 
and ree-uhlly, you cawn’t get a decent 
manicure in one of those beastly places.’ 
When I went to get the hot water, I asked 
the head barber about him, and found 
he was born on Delancey Street and sells 
silk remnants.” “Miss Quinn’s placid. rec- 
ollections suddenly became bitter, and 
she ended, ‘‘But of course any sort of man 


“No one would take you for a pop 
ignorant girl.” F 
“Don’t they, though! But then, 


body knows w manicure girls ag 
Listen to any vaudeville joke. All # 
same class. All immoral and suggestiygh 
dressed and stupid.” 

While she was speaking, she gla: 
Miss Scofield. Julian’s glance fo 
hers. Neither of them needed to say 
thought that came between them 
some girls did justify the vaudeville jokes: 
He realized that while Miss Scofield wore, 
thin chiffon blouse which demanded a 
tention to the curve of her bare sh 
and the pink ribbons in her camisole, ¥ 
Quinn wore a laundered waist as crisp 
practical as a linen collar. Just then, th 
saccharine shoulders and camisole of Mis 
Scofield sickened him, like dripping 


the shoe-store.”’ 


“‘Shoe-store me eye! Say, cutie, I bet can make a hit with a poor ignorant mani- 
your fellow’s been waiting on the corner cure girl. That is, he thinks he can.” 


for two hours,”’ was the reply. 

“Say, you said an earful. 
Say, listen, maybe I haven’t 
got one swell Johnny. Oh, no! 
Say, he’s going to take me to 
a regular show.” 

‘Aw, you chickens, you’re 
all alike. Between shows and 
cabarets—and you got to have 
a table right up next to the 
skating — you clean bust a 
fellow.” 

“T should worry. If my 
gentleman friend was a tight- 
wad like some folks I know, 
old cunning, he’d get the gate 
pretty quick sudden.’”’ Miss 
Scofield giggled into the lichen- 
ous face of her customer, who 
patted her hand with all the 
delicacy of a motor truck. 

Julian turned his head away. 
He looked desperately toward 
Miss Quinn. He was aware 
that her’ steady brown eyes 
were dependable, and that he 
had to go running to some 
one with his tragedy. 

“‘ MissSco-bergh sounds kind 
of flirtatious,” he quavered. 

Miss Quinn glanced at him 

_likeakeen businessman. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s easy to be flirtatious in 
this work. So many men ex- 
pect it. You mustn’t take 
Sco— you know — her — too 
seriously.” 

“Do the men bother you 
much?” 

Comfortably as a mother 
lulling a child, Miss Quinn re- 
lated her experiences with the 
masher in all his virile glory. 
“The worst of them are the 
bluffers,” she said. ‘‘There 
was one here this morning 
who’d never had a manicure 
in his life—” 

“T never had a manicure in 
my life,” said Julian, with a 
pleasure in confession. 

“You're different. Youdon’t 
try to make me believe you’re 
the perfect bay-rum-hound. 
But this man comes up to me 
and shouts: ‘See what you can 
do with my fist, girlie. Been 
driving my car so much that 
the grease gets into the nails 
something fierce. Since I got 


WOMEN 


and the 


Liberty Loan 


A Statement Concerning the Second Issue of the 
Liberty Loan Bonds Prepared Especially for 
Good Housekeeping by the Wife of the 
Secretary of the Treasury 


IX order that every woman in the United States may 

help America to win the war the Woman’s Liberty 
Loan Committee has established an organization which 
provides posts in its membership for all the women of the 
nation. 

Upon the continued success of the Liberty Loan, 
authorized by Congress to pay for food, shelter, and 
maintenance for American soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
depends the ability of the government to equip and 
maintain our fighting forces. ‘The Loan, being an 
essential activity, becomes the concern of every man 
and woman in the country. The response of the Amer- 
ican people to the first issue of the Liberty Loan proved 
the temper of American patriotism. The response of 
American women was particularly noteworthy; and it 
is to direct their wholehearted interest in the purchase 
and the promotion of purchase of Liberty bonds that the 
Committee has perfected a plan for future enlistment of 
their services. 

Using the state as the unit of organization, the Com- 
mittee has appointed state chairmen, who have, in turn, 
appointed county chairmen. These county chairmen 
have direct supervision of the work of interesting women 
subscribers in the Liberty Loan in their districts. The 
fact that one-third of the subscribers to the first issue 
of the Loan in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, were 
women shows the interest that women are taking in 
the Liberty Loan. 

The Committee is also fortunate in having an advisory 
committee composed of presidents of national organiza- 
tions of women. This committee is accomplishing 
remarkable work in informing the members of women’s 
organizations of the national service open to them in 
promoting the success of a future loan. 

The Committee is also sending letters to the farm 
women of the country, informing them of the material 
advantage of investment in Liberty Bonds as well as the 
patriotic service of the buying of bonds. 

It is estimated that during the second issue of the 
Loan the Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee will be 
able to establish direct communication with every 
woman in the United States and assign her to definite 
service in the immediate and important work of helping 
the government to raise money for the care of the 
country’s defenders. 


CHAIRMAN WoMAN’s Liperty LOAN COMMITTEE. 


and he eyed Miss Quinn’s cool indé 
ence with relief,as he declared: a 


“*T’m beginning to learn there 
aren’t any ‘classes.’ I suppes 
there’s as much differensaie 
tween manicure girlsas thereis 
between, oh, say college men,” 

f people all knew there 
weren’t any of these classes, 
there wouldn’t be half somuch 
trouble and worry in the 
world.” ; 

““You’re a philosopher.” © 

“Hm! Maybe I am, tool. 
One ought to be, humoring 
men without compromising 
yourself, all day long.” 

“My name is Oliver, Julian 
Oliver. I’m with the Truar 
people, up-stairs. If you ever 
have trouble with any of these 
men, I’d be glad if you'd yell 
for me. They do, uh, insult 
you sometimes?” 

“‘Oh—oh, not much. Ifa 
girl respects herself, they'll 
usually respect her. Of course 
if they’re drunk— __I did have 
to throw a bow! of water ina 
man’s face once. Still—” 

“Tf I could have killed him 
for you!” 

“Thank you. There, you're 
finished.” 

He could think of nothingin 
farewell except, ‘‘Thank you 
for talking to me,” and he left 
the barber-shop with only a 
stiff bow to her—and not a 
glance at Miss Scofield. Hehad 
bashfully dropped a quarter 
tip on Miss Quinn’s table. 


II 


FoR perhaps a week Julian 
was busy trying to find out 
what he had found out. He 
was certain that he had dis- 
covered much wisdom regard- 
ing dreams, youth’s romance, 
nail-paste, and the intensive 
study of classes of working- 
girls. But he wasn’t so sure 
what it was he had learned 
regarding these topics, and he 
was beginning to feel shakily 
that Plato College had failed 
to teach him several things 
about the world. 

It would be pleasant to nat- 
rate (Continued on page 1}, 





In the Y. M. C. A. building at the Chattanooga 
camp. The Association will try to provide 
enough of these in France so thatevery American 
boy will be within the radius of their influence 
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By Ethel Watts Mumford 


This article, authorized by the Y. M. C. A., 
is the Association’s announcement to 
American mothers that it intends to look 
after the welfare of their sons “for the war.” 
Secretary Puker’s fine statement on the next 
page shows to what extent the War Depart- 
ment will cooperate. The author has a 


k Julian young son in the army, which makes this veel 
find out confession of her faith in the Y. M.C. A. a Where the army goes, there goes the Y. M.C. A. Here it is at the very edge of “No Man’s 
ut. He strong argument for similar faith on the Land,” and “Tommy”—or “Sammy”—can get his coffee and his word of encouragement to 


rad dis- 
regard- 
mance, 
itensive 
yorking- 
so sure 
learned 
and he 
shakily 
d failed 

things 


to nal- 
ge 134, 


part of e American soldier's mother. 


MILLION American mothers 
must send their sons into train- 

ing for the war, and later must 

_, know them nearing their goal, 
atriving at the front, facing the enemy. 
Think of the sum of that anxiety and 
yearning! Would not much of the heart- 
break of this million mothers be assuaged 
if they could but rest assured that some 
one who knew how—next best to the home- 
folks themselves—was working twenty- 
four hours a day to provide the maximum 


the accompaniment of screaming shells. 


of home comforts and atmosphere for 
every’ khaki-clad savior of democracy, 
even those in the front-line trenches? 
Some one is doing just that, and that some 
one is the Y. M. C. A. As soon as it 
became apparent that our entrance into 
the world conflict was inevitable, the 
Association began mobilizing all its tre- 
mendous energy and efficiency for war 
purposes. It is now on a war basis, and 
it will expand its work to keep pace with 
the expanding army. When the war is 


Here, too, many prisoners are brought after capture 


over, one of the greatest services to man- 
kind to be chronicled will be that of the 
Army Y. M. C. A. Wherever the Stars 
and Stripes goes in this war, the Y. M. 
C. A. will go, too. Every son’s mother may 
rest assured, all the time, that the Asso- 
ciation is caring for her boy, that experi- 
enced, kindly secretaries are advising with 
him, looking after his needs, furnishing 
him opportunities for instruction if he 
wants them, providing every means of 


“play” possible and all manner of enter- 
29 
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tainment and diversion for his leisure 
hours. 

The Y. M. C. A. stands by the rookie 
in the training-camp; it goes ahead of 
him overseas; it welcomes him when he 
lands. (‘‘The Homes from Home,’’ the 
New-Zealanders have named their Y. 
M. C. A. units.) Wherever “Sammy” 
goes, he finds the Y. M. C. A. ready with 
help, advice, and good cheer, always free 
from prudery or bigotry and asking 
nothing in return. 

The plans of this great Brotherhood:are 
not theories, they are facts. So perfect 
is the organization that it gives the:maxi- 
mum of result. All details of every move 
are planned beforehand: When the troops 
went to the Mexican Border, the Y. M. 
C. A. erected forty-two buildings—not 


Homes from Home 


lowing Saturday, ‘‘The Lamb’s Club 
Gambol for the Soldiers” offered the very 
best talent New York City could con- 
tribute—all-volunteer and all-star. So 
popular have these large entertainment 
features proved -that plans for fourteen 
stadiums—or should I say stadia?—are 
already matured as adjuncts to the work 
of the training-camps to be established 
all over the country. For be it known, 
of the many serious problems to be met, 
both in soldier and rookie, the greatest is 
homesickness. 

As a general rule, the sufferer doesn’t 
know what ails him. This one has ‘a 
grouch,” another thinks “he’s off his 
feed,” “has the pip,” or “gone gummy.” 
No gathering in the world has such a 
factory of slang asa military camp; and 


and bang the piano, here are all the lates, 
songs. Read. There are the magazj 
and the newspapers and books, and theres 
a show for you later.” In the comrad 
ship of boys released from school the 
grouch fades, the “pip” vanishes, th 
country is saved. And it isn’t a highly 
intellectual show that is provided. Noy 
and again a salutary medical lecture 
interesting talks on subjects of import. 
ance to*the men, but for the most part 
it’s just clean, wholesome foolishmen 
and the roars of laughter to be heard ta, 
blocks away attest to its wholly huma 
quality. 

A word here of thanks to the movie. 
men. They’ are giving a film service 
free, and, mind you, they offer a program 
of their own, but leave the final selection 


tents, buildings. And know- 
ing the difficulty of obtain- 
ing building material in New 
Mexico and Texas, they 
sent their own. With the 
same foresight, and know- 
ing the still greater shortage 
of lumber in Europe, they 
have already landed the 
timbers for their two hun- 
dred future buildings in 
France. At first there will be 
tents—huge affairs, capable 
of caring for from five hun- 
dred to a thousand men at a 
time—one to each American 
brigade. When winter comes, 
the permanent buildings will 
be ready. 

But before looking into 
the future, there is the great 
important present. As a 
typical instance, let us take 
the Plattsburg Y. M. C. A. 
unit. The , management 
there consists, as usual, of 
five secretaries. The acting 
secretary is a man whose 
experience ranges from camp 
work in Africa to recent 
hectic activities in France. 
In every case the Red- 
Triangle building’s chief 
executive is a man who has 
seen active service, and one 
who knows business direc- 
tion as well as human needs. 
So valuable has the Y. M. 
C. A. become that, abroad as 
well as here, it is recognized 
as an integral part of the 
army, as vitally necessary as 
the Red Cross. Civilian in 
structure, still it is yet a 
vastly important military 
asset. The Government 
cooperates in every way, 
supplying the depots with 
light and heat when pos- 
sible, sites and material al- 
ways, labor when available. 


The ¥.M.C. A. 


and the 


War Department 
By Newton D. Baker 


FOR many years the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

tion has been established as a prominent feature of 
army life in times of peace. The war, however, has 
developed for it a degree of prominence far larger and 
a field of usefulness far wider than even its friends 
could have hoped. Its capacity for mobilization ona 
large scale and the readiness with which it has fitted 
itself to the needs of the troops in training-camps and 
trenches in this great world war make it an indispensable 
factor in any future military plans. It provides for the 
social side—the home side—of the life of the soldier, 
and its influence in rationalizing the strange environment 
into which this crisis has plunged our young men has 
been and will be most beneficent. 

The War Department will back up the efforts of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in this field with 
hearty cooperation. The Commission on Training-Camp 
Activities, which I have appointed to advise with me 
in all that pertains to the social well-being of the troops, 
is working in close touch with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Indeed, the latter is necessarily represented 
on the Commission, and under its general direction is 
assuming responsibility for much of the social activity 
on the inside of the camps. 

I have always had a feeling that such work as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is doing in the field 
with the troops should be regarded as much a part of 
our military system as the provisioning of the troops 
with ammunition and supplies, and that the cost of it 
should be a legitimate charge against government funds. 
Probably the time is not ripe for such a development, 
but ultimately I believe it will come. The functions of 
government grow as their need is shown by experience 
and experiment. The experiment along social lines 
which the Young Men’s Christian Association has been 
conducting with armies in the last few years has proved 
its usefulness so conclusively that I see no reason why it 
should not some time or other become part of the official 
government program. 


to the Y. M.C. A. unit. This 
film service, if it had to be 
paid for, would cost $30,000 
amonth. These figures ar 
constantly increasing as the 
army grows. Not a bad 
gift from hard-headed busi- 
ness men. 

To keep the soldier in. 
terested in clean, helpful 
things, both mental and phy. 
sical, is one of the great aims 
of the Association, and not 
by compulsion or argument 
of any kind, but by having 
that interest always on 
hand, the inducement right 
there, making its own prop- 
aganda of sanity and health. 
Athletics in every branch 
are encouraged, not only 
the gymnasium idea, but, 
employing that strongest of 
all stimulants, ‘emulation,’ 
the men are offered con- 
tests; all the good old conten- 
tious spirit let loose in 
tugs-of-war and races, feats 
of strength and feats of 
agility, not forgetting the n- 
tional games of baseball and 
football. Company against 
company, East against West, 
Infantry against Artillery, 
goes the rivalry war of sport. 

The “one and only” sign 
that meets the eye on enter- 
ing the Association house 
reads, ‘‘Don’t forget to 
write home.” Just that- 
not another admonition. Ap- 
parently you may whittle the 
benches or litter the floor, or 
spill the ink, or generally raise 
any old ruction—but “ Don't 
forget to write home.”’ And the 
building is jammed with me 
obeying that injunction. The 
moment they are released 
from duty they flock to the 
long desk-shelves along the 


The stadium now in process of con- 
struction in the lovely pine woods adjoin- 
ing the Plattsburg camp is the joint prod- 
uct of the Y. M. C. A. and the U. S. A. 
The big open-air theater seats on its 
wooden forms five thousand men. It is 
equipped with foot-lights, an ‘‘honest-to- 
goodness” curtain, even a ‘“‘pit” for the 
orchestra. The first performance took 
place June 16, a minstrel show of local 
military talent, where ‘“‘a delightful time 
was had by all.” On the 23rd, the fol- 


if you tell him he’s homesick, he says, 
“Tt’s hooch.” The next man is wallow- 
ing in gloom, still another is positive that 
the country is going to the dogs—he 
doesn’t mind the dogs of war, but general 
canine depravity. It’s all homesickness. 
The moment the intense mental and physi- 
cal activities of training are relaxed for 
much needed rest, the malady appears. 
Then, ‘‘ What’s the good word?” ‘‘Come 
home with me, Sonny. Write your 
letters, let’s get together, go over there 


walls, or the schoolboy forms, and with 
writing material almost thrust into theif 
hands, they turn their thoughts “back 
home.” The mail that passes weekly 
through the Y. M. C. A. runs into astol 
ishing figures. They handle money-orders, 
cash checks, carry the minutia 01: service 
into all sorts of unexpected branches 
Plattsburg has even provided a first-aid 
to the underwear. That sounds like 4 
little matter, but, on the contrary, it § 
of paramount (Continued on page 129) 
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© =&. 0. HOPPE, LoxpoN 
At fifty John Galsworthy’s literary tame is secure;. the diversity of his works, their 
unvarying excellence, and their great influence upon his time have won him a 
lasting place in the world of letters. The short story below is one of his best 
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R. Henry Bosengate, of the “ J)ON’T you see, brother, I was reading yes- have been taken for that Colonel of 
London Stock Exchange, seat- terday the Gospel about Christ, the little yolunteers which he was in a fair way of 
ed himself in his car that ther; how he suffered, how he walked on the becoming. 

~ morning during the great war, — Rihie, co on a Brg mas . « His wife had followed him out under. the 

with a sense of injury. MajorinaVolun- ,, a ret le eg ae angel rk pen” 3 °“ porch, and stood bracing her supple body 

teer. Corps; member of all the Local ~~ “” ” - ommeeebta. clothed in lilac linen. Red rambler roses 

Committees; lending this very car to the ? formed a sort of crown to her dark head; 
neighboring hospital, at times even driv- assizes, and not even the grand jury at her ivory-colored face had in it just a 

ing it himself for their benefit; subscribing that! It was in the nature of an outrage. suggestion of the Japanese. 

to funds—so far as his diminished income Strong and upright, with hazel eyes and Mr. Bosengate spoke through the whir 

permitted—he was conscious of being an dark eyebrows, pinkish-brown cheeks, a of the engine: “I don’t expect to be late, 
asset to the country, and one whose time forehead white, well-shaped, and getting dear. This business is ridiculous. There 
could not be wasted with impunity. To high, with grayish hair glossy and well- oughtn’t to be any crime in these days.” 


summoned to sit on a jury at the local brushed, and a trim mustache, he might His wife—her name was Kathleen— 
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smiled. . She looked very pretty and cool, 
Mr. Bosengate thought. To one bound 
on this dull and stuffy business everything 
he had seemed pleasant—the geranium- 
beds beside the-gravel drive, his long, red- 
brick house. mellowing decorously in its 
creepers and ivy, the little clock-tower 
over stables now converted to a garage, 
the dove-cote ‘masking at the other end 
the conservatory which adjoined the 
billiard-room. Close to the red-brick 
lodge his two children, Kate -and Harry, 
ran out from-undeér’ the acacia-trees -and 
waved to him, scrambling _bare-legged 


onto“the Idw :red; iyy-covered ‘wall, ‘that. - 
guarded his domain of eleven acres, Mr.: 


Bosengate waved back, thinking; ‘Jolly 
couple—by Jove, they are!” Above their 
heads, through the trees, he: could see 
right away to Epsom Downs, faint in-the 
July heat haze. And he thought, ‘Pretty 
a spot as one could have got, so close to 
town!” 

Despite the war he had enjoyed these 
last.two years more than any of the ten 
since he built ““Charmleigh” and settled 
down. to semi-rural domesticity with his 
young wife. There had been a certain 
piquancy, a savor added to existence, 
by the country’s peril, and all the public 
service and sacrifice it demanded. His 
chauffeur. was gone, and one gardener 
did the work of three. He had enjoyed 
—positively enjoyed—his.committee work; 
even the-serious decline of business and 
increase of taxation had not really worried 
one continually conscious of the national 
crisis and his own part therein. The 
country had wanted waking up, wanted a 
lesson in effort and economy; and the 
feeling that he had not spared himself 


in these strenuous times had given a zest 
to those quiet pleasures which, at his age, 
even the most patriotic could retain with 


a good conscience. He had denied him- 
self many things—new clothes, presents 
for Kathleen and the children, travel, 
and that pine-apple house which he had 
been on the point of building when the 
war .broke out; new wine, too, and cigars, 
and membership of two clubs, which he 
had never used in the old days. The hours 
had seemed fuller and longer, sleep better 
earned—wonderful, the things one could 
do without, too, when put toit! He turned 
the car into the high road, driving dreamily 
for he was in plenty of time. 


HE war was going pretty well now; 
he was no fool eptimist,-but now that 


conscription was in force, one might 


reasonably hepe for its end within a year. 
Then there would be a boom, and one 
might let oneself go a little. Visions of 
theaters and supper with his wife at’ the 
Savoy .afterward and cozy night drives 
Back into the sweet-smelling country 
behind his own chauffeur once more 
teased-a fanty which even ‘now did not 
soar beyond .the confines of: domestic 
pleasures. He pictured his wife in new 
dresses by Jay—she was fifteen years 
younger than’ himself, and ‘paid’ for 
dressing,” as they said. He had always 
delighted—as men older than their wives 
will—in the admiration she excited from 
others not privileged to enjoy her charms. 
Her rather queer and ironical beauty, 
her cool, irreproachable wifeliness, was a 
constant balm to him. One would give 
dinner-parties again, have one’s friends 
down from town; and once more enjoy 
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the pleasure of sitting at the foot of his 
dinner table while Kathleen sat at the 
head, with the light soft on her ivory 
shoulders, behind flowers she had ar- 
ranged in that: original way of hers, and 
fruit that he had grown in his hot-houses; 
once more he would take legitimate 
interest in the wine he offered to his 
guests—once more stock that Chinese cabi- 
net: wherein he kept cigars. Yes—there 
was a.certain satisfaction in these days 
of privation, if only from the anticipations 
they created. 


put sprinkling of _ villas had become 
continuous on either side of the high 
road, and women going out to shop, trades- 
men’s boys delivering victuals, soldiers 
in khaki began to abound. Now and then 
a limping or bandaged form would pass— 
some bit of human wreckage—and. Mr. 
Bosengate would think mechanically: 
‘Another of those poor devils! | Wonder 
if we’ve had his case before us!” 

Running his car into the best hotel 
garage of the little town, he made his way 
leisurely over to the court. It stood back 
from the market-place, and was already 
lapped by a sea of persons having, as in 
the outer ring at race meetings, an air of 
business at which one must not be caught 
out, together with a soaked or flushed 
appearance. Mr. Bosengate could not re- 
sist putting his handkerchief to his nose. 
He had carefully drenched it with lavender- 
water, and.to this fact owed perhaps his 
immunity from the post of foreman on the 
jury—for, say what you will about the 
English, they have a deep instinct for 
affairs. 

He found himself second in the front 
row of the jury-box, and through the odor 
of “Sanitas” gazed at the judge’s face 
presiding expressionless, for all the world 
like an oblong of soap. His fellows in the 
box had that appearance of falling be- 
tween two classes, characteristic of jury- 
men. Mr. Bosengate was not impressed. 
On ‘one side of him the foreman sat, a 
prominent upholsterer, known in the town 
as Gentleman Fox. His dark and beauti- 
fully brushed and oiled hair and mustache, 
his radiant linen, gold watch and chain, 
the white piping to his waistcoat, and a 
habit of never saying sir had long marked 
him out from commoner men; he under- 
took to bury people, too, to save them 
trouble; and was altogether superior. 

On the other side, Mr. Bosengate had 
one of those men who, except when they 
sit on juries, are never seen without a 
little-brown bag, and the appearance of 
having been interrupted in a drink. Pale 
and shiny, with large loose eyes shifting 
from side -to side, he had an undertone 
voice .and uneasy flabby hands.. Mr. 
Bosengate disliked sitting next to him. 
Beyond this commercial traveler sat a 
dark, pale young man with spectacles; 
beyond him again, a short old man with 
gray mustache, mutton-chops, and_ in- 
numerable wrinkles; and the front row 
was completed by a chemist. The three 
immediately behind, Mr. Bosengate did 
not thoroughly master, but the three at the 
end of the second row he learned in their 
order of an oldish man in a gray suit, given 
to winking; an inanimate person with the 
mouth of a mustachioed cod-fish, over 
whose long bald crown three wisps of damp 
hair were carefully arranged; and a dried, 
dapperish, clean-shorn man, whose mouth 


seemed terrified lest it should be surprise 
without a smile. 

Their first and second verdicts were me. 
corded without the necessity for with. 
drawal; and Mr. Bosengate was already 
sleepy when the third case was called 
The sight of khaki revived his droopj 
attention. But what a weed y-looking 
specimen! This prisoner had a truly 
nerveless, pitiable, dejected air. If he 
had ever*had a military bearing, it haq 
shrunk into him during his confinement. 
His ill-shaped brown tunic—whose little 
brass buttons seemed trying to keep 
smiling—struck Mr. Bosengate as ridicy. 
lously short, used though he was to such 
things. “‘Absurd!” he thought. ‘‘Lumba. 
go! Just where'they ought to*be covered!” 
Then the officer and gentleman stirred jp 
him, and he added to himself, - “Stil} 
there must be some distinction made!” 
The little soldier’s visage had once per. 
haps been tanned, but was now the color 
of dark dough; his large brown eyes with 
white showing below the iris, as so often 
in the eyes of very nervous people, wan- 
dered from face to face of judge, counsel, 
jury, and public. There were hollows in his 
cheeks, his dark hair looked damp; around 
his neck he wore a bandage. 

The commercial traveler on Mr. Bosen- 
gate’s left turned and whispered: ‘Fel 
de se! I say, what a guy!” 

Mr. Bosengate pretended not to hear— 
he could not bear that fellow!—and 
slowly wrote on a bit of paper “Owen 
Evans.” Welsh! Well, he looked it— 
not at all an English face! Attempted 
suicide—not at all an English crime! 
Suicide implied surrender, a putting-up 
of hands to Fate—-to say nothing of the 
religious aspect of the matter. And 
suicide in khaki seemed to Mr. Bosengate 
particularly abhorrent, like turning tail 
in face of the enemy; almost meriting the 
fate of adeserter. He looked at the prison- 
er, trying not to give way to this prejudice. 
And the prisoner seemed to look at him, 
though this, perhaps, was fancy. 


HE counsel for the prosecution, a 

little, alert, gray, decided man, above 
military age, began detailing the circum- 
stances of the ‘crime; Mr. Bosengate, 
though not particularly sensitive to 
atmosphere, could perceive a sort of cur- 
rent running through the court. It was 
as if jury and public were thinking rhyth- 
mically in obedience to the same un 


expressed prejudice that he himself was 


conscious of. Even the soap-colored 
oblong face up there presiding seemed in 
its ironic serenity to respond. 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, before I call 
my evidence, I direct your attention to the 
bandage the accused is still wearing. He 
gave himself this wound with his army 
razor, adding, if I may say so, insult to 
the injury he was inflicting on_ his 
country. He pleads guilty; and_ his 
excuse before the magistrate was that 
absence from his wife preyed on his mind.” 
The advocate’s close lips widened. “Well, 
gentlemen, if such an excuse is to weigh 
with us in these days, I’m ‘sure I don't 
know what’s to happen to the Empire.’ 

“No, by George!” thought Mr. Bosen- 
gate. 

The evidence of the first witness, a 
roommate who had caught the prisoners 
hand, and of the sergeant, who had at 
once been summoned, was so conclusive 
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In his mind’s eye Mr. Bosengate saw his own wife bending over her Gloire de Dijons in the rosery. He saw her on 
herself and stand gazing ironically from under drooped lids at buds that did not come out fast enough. I . 
found her there when he got in, he would steal up on the grass and—but great care not to disturb her ware 
“If only she weren’t so self-contained,” he thought; “it’s like a cat you can’t get near, not really near! 
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that he began to cherish a hope that they 
would get through without withdrawing, 
and he would be home before five. But 
then a hitch occurred. The regimental 
doctor failed to respond when his name was 
called; and the judge, having for the first 
time that day showed that he was capable 
of human emotion, intimated that he 
would adjourn until the morrow. 

Mr. Bosengate received the announce- 
ment with equanimity. He would be 
home even earlier! And gathering up the 
sheets of paper he had scribbled on, he 
put them in his pocket and got up. The 
would-be suicide was being taken _out 
past the’ jury-box—a -shambling drab 
figure with shoulders hunched. What good 
were men like that in these days? What 
good? The prisoner looked up. Mr. 
Bosengate encountered in full the gaze of 
those large brown eyes, with the white 
showing underneath. What a suffering, 
wretched, pitiful face! A man had no 
business to give you a look like that! 
The prisoner passed on beneath and 
vanished. 


R. BOSENGATE went out and across 
the marketplace to the garage of the 
hotel where he had left his car. The sun 
shone fiercely, and he thought, ‘‘I must do 
some watering in the garden.”” He brought 
the car out, and was about to start the en- 
gine, when some one passing said: ‘‘ Good 
evenin’. Seedy-lookin’ beggar, that last 
prisoner, ain’t he? We don’t want men of 
that stamp.” It was his neighbor on the 
jury, the commercial traveler, in a straw 
hat, with a little brown bag already in his 
hand, and the froth of an interrupted drink 
on his mustache. 

Answering curtly, “Good evening!” 
and thinking, “‘Nor of yours, my friend!” 
Mr. Bosengate started the car with un- 
necessary clamor. But as if brought back 
to life by the commercial traveler’s remark, 
the prisoner’s figure seemed to speed along, 
too, turning up at Mr. Bosengate his 
pitifully unhappy eyes. Want of his wife! 
Queer excuse that, for trying to put it out 
of his power. ever to see her again! Why, 
half a loaf, even a slice, was better than 
no bread. Not many of that neurotic 
type in the army, thank heaven! 

The lugubrious figure vanished, and Mr. 
Bosengate saw instead the form of his own 
wife bending over her Gloire de Dijons in 
the rosery, where she generally worked 
a little before tea, now that they were 
short of gardeners. He saw her, as often 
he had seen her, raise herself and stand, 
head to one side, a gloved hand on her 
slender hip, gazing as it were ironically 
from under drooped lids at buds that did 
not come out fast enough. And the 
word Caline, for he was something of:a 
French scholar, shot through his mind: 
Kathleen—Caline! If he found her there 
when he got in, he would steal up on the 
grass and—but great care not to crease 
her dress or disturb her hair! “If only she 
weren’t so self-contained,” he thought; 
“it’s like.a cat you can’t get near, not 
really near!” 

The car, returning faster than it had 
come down that morning, had already 
passed the outskirt villas and was breast- 
ing the hill to where, among fields and the 
old trees, “‘Charmleigh” lay apart from 
commoner life. Turning into his drive, 
Mr. Bosengate thought with a certain 
surprise: ‘‘I wonder what she does think 
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of! Iwonder!” He put his gloves and hat 
down in the outer hall and went into the 
lavatory, to dip his face in cool water and 
wash it with sweet-smelling soap—deli- 
cious revenge on the unclean atmosphere in 
which he had been stewing so many hours. 
He came out again into the hall dazed 
by soap and the mellowed light, and a 
voice from halfway up the: stairs said, 
“Daddy, look!” His little daughter. was 
standing up there with one hand on the 
banisters. She scrambled onto them and 
came sliding down, her frock up to her 
eyes, and her knickers to her middle. 

Mr. Bosengate said mildly, “Well, 
that’s elegant!” 

“‘Tea’s in the summer-house. Mummy’s 
waiting. Come on!” 

With her hand in his,-Mr. Bosengate 
went on, through the drawing-room, long 
and -cool,. with sunblinds down, through 
the billiard-room, high and cool, throtigh 
the conservatory, green and sweet-smelling, 
onto the terrace and the upper lawn. He 
had never felt such sheer exhilarated joy 
in his home surroundings, so cool, glisten- 
ing, and green under the July sun; and he 
said, “Well, Kit, what have you all been 
doing?” 

“Tve fed my silkworms and Harry’s; 
and we’ve been in the attic. Harry got 
his leg through the skylight.” 

‘ Mr. Bosengate drew in his breath with a 
iss. 

“Tt’s all right, Daddy; we got it out 
again, it’s only grazed the skin. And 
we’ve been making swabs—I made seven- 
teen, Mummy made thirty-three, and then 
she went to the hospital. Did you put 
many men in prison?” 

Mr. Bosengate cleared his throat. The 
question seemed to him untimely. ‘Only 
two.” 

““What’s it like in prison, Daddy?” 

Mr. Bosengate, who had no more know!- 
edge than his little daughter, replied in an 
absent voice, “Not very nice.” 

They were passing under a young oak- 
tree, where the path wound round to the 
rosery and summer-house. Something 
shot down and clawed Mr. Bosengate’s 
neck. His little daughter began to hop 
and suffocate with laughter. 

“Oh, Daddy! Aren’t you caught? 
I led you!” 

Looking up Mr. Bosengate saw his small 
son lying along a low branch above him 
—like the leopard he was declaring him- 
self to be (for fear of error)—and thought 
blithely, ‘What an active little chap he is!” 

“Let me drop on your shoulders, Daddy 
—like they do on the deer.” 

“Oh, yes! Do be a deer, Daddy!” 


R. BOSENGATE did not see being a 
deer; his hair had just been brushed. 
But he entered the rosery buoyantly, be- 
tween his offspring. His wife was standing 
precisely as he had imagined her, in a pale 
blue frock open at the neck, with a narrow 
black band round the waist, and little ac- 
cordion-pleats below. She looked her 
coolest. Her smile, when she turned her 
head, hardly seemed to take Mr. Bosengate 
seriously enough. He placed his lips 
below one of her half-drooped eyelids. 
She smelled of roses. Her children began 
to dance round their mother, and Mr. 
Bosengate, firmly held between them, 
was also compelled to do this, until she 
said in a matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘When 
you’ve quite done, let’s have tea!” 


It was not the greeting he had ima; ined, 
coming along in the car. Earwigs were 
plentiful in the summer-house—which 
was used perhaps twice a year, but in- 
dispensable to every country residence— 
and Mr. Bosengate was not sorry for the 
excuse to get out again. Though ail was 
so pleasant, he felt oddly restless, rather 
suffocated; and, lighting his pipe, began 
to move about among the roses, blowing 
tobacco at the greenfly; in wartime one 
was never quite idle! 

-And suddenly he said, ‘‘We’re trying a 
wretched Tommy at the assizes.” 

His wife looked up from a rose. ‘What 


" for?’ 


‘Attempted suicide.” 

“Why. did. he?” 

“Can’t stand the separation from his 
wife.” 

She looked at ‘him, gave a low laugh, 
and said, “Oh, dear!” 

Mr. Bosengate was puzzled. Why did 
she laugh? - He looked round, saw that the 
children were gone, took his pipe from his 
mouth, and approached her. ‘You look 
very pretty,” he said. “Give me a kiss!” 


IS wife bent her body forward from 

the waist and pushed her lips out till 

they touched his mustache. Mr. Bosengate 

felt a sensation as if he had arisen from 

breakfast without having eaten marmalade. 

He mastered it, and said, “That jury 
are a rum lot.” 

His wife’s eyelids flickered. “I wish 
women sat on juries.” 

“Why?” 

‘Tt would be an experience.” 

Not the first time she had used that 
curious expression! Yet her life was far 
from dull, so far as he could see; with the 
new interests created by the war, and the 
constant calls on her time made by the 
perfection of their home life, she had a use- 
ful and busy existence. Again the random 
thought passed through him, ‘But she 
never tells me anything!”’ And suddenly 
that lugubrious khaki-clad figure started 
up among the rose-bushes, ‘‘We’ve got a 
lot to be thankful for!’ he said abruptly. 
“T must to go work!” 

His wife, raising one eyebrow, smiled. 
“And I to weep!” 

Mr. Bosengate laughed—she had a 
pretty wit! And stroking his comely mus- 
tache where it had been kissed, he moved 
out into the sunshine. All the evening, 
throughout his not inconsiderable labors, 
for this jury business had put him behind 
time, he was afflicted by that restless 
pleasure in his surroundings; would break 
off in mowing the lower lawn to look at the 
house through the trees; would leave his 
study and committee papers, to cross into 
the drawing-room and sniff its dainty 
fragrance; paid a special good-night visit 
to the children having supper in the school- 
room; pottered in and out from his dress- 
ing-room to admire his wife while she was 
changing for dinner; dined with his mind 
perpetually on the next course; talked 
volubly of the war; and in the billiard- 
room afterward, smoking the pipe which 
had taken the place of his cigar, could not 
keep still, but roamed about, now in the 
conservatory, now in the drawing-room, 
where his wife and the governess were still 
making swabs. It seemed to him that he 
could not have enough of anything. About 
eleven o’clock he strolled out; a beautiful 
night, only just (Continued on page 120) 
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At home or abroad, from dear old grandma down to the seven-yeat-olds, all womankind is knitting. Is it just another 
case where “ love’s labor’s lost”? The answer is a quite emphatic No—with qualifications—and it is given semi-officially 


by various war-relief agencies in the article below. 


“Tell 


FERVOR of pity for the Belgians 

set America knitting, and gradu- 

ally a devotion ‘to utilitarian 

needles and hanks of gray yarn 
has possessed us. Old women in San 
Francisco knit at funerals. Matrons in 
St. Louis have made it etiquette to work 
at concerts and weddings. Needles pro- 
ject from shopping bags on State Street 
in Chicago. On top of joggly Fifth Avenue 
busses women triumphantly go through the 
motions automatically for miles without 
dropping stitches. Half America counts, 
“Cast on sixty, knit two, purl two.” The 
other half scoffs or honestly doubts, de- 
manding, often rancorously, “Is it any 
use?” 


The controversy is hot. ‘Tell Ameri- 
cans to stop knitting,” urged a Canadian 
nurse returning from England. ‘They 
are using the things sent over to rub down 
the horses!” This intimation that every- 
where the work of many thousand patient, 


Them 


By Gertrude S. Mathews 
Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 


compassionate fingers is being misused 
makes women cry out. 

“Tell that woman for me,” flamed an 
ardent worshiper of the Allies—disregard- 
ing the fact that, although in some spot it 
may have been true, no person could sub- 
stantiate so sweeping a general claim—“‘if 
what I knit served only to wipe the ani- 
mals, I should be glad to have done 
that!” 

This valiant sentimentalist did not count 
the cost of using a scarf or sweater, made at 
great expense of labor, with wool retailing 
at nearly three dollars a pound, for a pur- 
pose it is not so good for as cheap material. 
The first need of war is to eliminate waste. 

“Those terrible wool socks!” disap- 
proved a third type of person, gowned up 
to the minute. ‘When I think that every 
morning of my life I put on my own 
machine-made, well-woven silk stockings 
seven times before I get them comfortable, 
I know all knitting females should be 


It tells what to knit and how best to dispose of the finished products 


to ENT 


restrained: They are putting a handicap 
on marching soldiers.” 

Yet in Russia, lacking socks, some sol- 
diers are wearing bandages upon their 
feet. Luckily My Lady’s fastidiousness 
and leisure do not prevail in the trenches. 
Well-knit, proper-sized marching socks are 
one of the great demands of efficient 
armies. Of course they are the hardest 
of all things to knit. They require four 
needles, and if they are so badly done, for 
instance, that a knotty heel is minded to 
twist round and cause a blister, we are not 
intelligently aiding the army. 

Ellis Parker Butler tells a case in point. 
A nice, fussy old lady brought a parcel to 
a war-relief organization. 

“T’ve knit a pair of socks for thesol- 
diers,” she confessed with a pleased smile. 
“Tt’s the very first pair I ever knit,” she 
added, ‘‘my very first pair! So I thought 
maybe you would let me put a little note 
inside so that the (Continued on page 101) 
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PHOTOGKAPHS MADE ESPECIALLY POR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BY BROWN AND DAWSON 


If these Smith girls could see reflected in the fountain the best thing that college has brought them, what would 


it be? 


Some would say friends, some would say learning, and, after a little while, some would say that better 


than all the rest that college brings is a joyous, eager, open-minded attitude toward the life that lies before them 


College and Marriage 


By Margaretta Tuttle 


HE kind of man she likes at 
twenty is not often the kind she 
would like at twenty-five, un- 
less she is very unchangeable. 

The growth between twenty and twenty- 
five is so much more rapid thanat any 
other time. Personality begins to crystal- 
lize; taste becomes more assured; senti- 
mentalism declines; perception sharpens. 
You do not want her to marry at twenty, 
even if she is fortunate in having found a 
man who will grow as she grows and in 
the same direction. She is not grown at 
twenty. Marriage is not fair for her. 
Men are not encouraged to marry when 
they are twenty. They are too young 
and too inexperienced. They have to 
train themselves to earn a living. And 
whether your girl has to earn a living or 
not, the same reasons apply against early 
marriage for her. 

The forbidden thing has always had a 
temptation allitsown. To forbid marriage 
to a girl is one of the sure ways of attract- 
ing her attention to it. In these days we 
do not take away from a child an object 
too complex for him to play with safely 
without substituting for it some simpler 
thing. It’s a natural procedure. We 
have no business with things we can not 
handle. If we are interested in them, we 
must learn to master them. And we all 
learn gradually. 
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You can not say to your girl at twenty, 
whose breath comes fast when she hears 
the telephone ring, and whose flying feet 
carry her to the postman ahead of anybody 
else in the house, that she is far too young 
to accept so seriously the attention of the 
young man who has been trying to make 
himself acceptable to her for months. 
Or if you do say it, she will not believe you. 
You have been too sudden. The young 
man has not. You have not offered her 
anything to take the place of the fascinat- 
ing thing you wish to distract her from. 
You should have begun ten years ago to 
assume that she would not be mature until 
she was twenty-five; that she would not 
be educated; that she would not be grown. 


What College Does for a Girl 


' i ‘HE young man probably would have 
come along in spite of your assump- 


-tions, and he would have tried to make him- 


self acceptable. That is one of the agreeable 
and even desirable incidents of young 
ladyhood. But there would have been a 
better chance of its remaining an incident. 
The girl would have found him pleasing 
and his attentions interesting, without 
taking them seriously. It would be 
merely a pleasant game she liked to play 
—all youth likes it—while her serious 
thoughts would be devoted to the more 
strenuous matters in hand: of getting an 


education, of giving herself every chance 
for real growth, of preparing conscientious- 
ly for whatever work she has selected 
as her own, marriage included. 

This is where sending your girl to college 
comes in. It provides her with four years’ 
absorbing mental work at the very time 
when it would be easiest for her to sink her 
mind in her emotions, and at an age when 
she is apt to make serious decisions before 
she has developed the necessary judgment. 

There are, in these days, so many good 
reasons offered for sending a girl to college 
that the reasons that may keep her away 
from college may be classed as misfortunes. 
There may be lack of money. The girl 
may have to go to work as her brothers 
do. She may have household responsibili- 
ties she can not put aside. She may not 
have the kind of brains that can master 
mathematics and Latin. She may not have 
the health for continuous mentaleffort. But 
the fact remains that the girl who has the 
money fora college education and the health 
and the training is the more fortunate one; 
and the girl with a college education is the 
more favored girl, even if she does not sub- 
sequently get as much out of it asshe might. 

There are many business arguments 
against boys going to college. Yet the 
boy who does not go always regrets It. 
He is not quite so fortunate as the one 
who does. He has lost a delightful and 
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Above is a group of Barnard students who said good-by to their Alma Mater 
this year. The ivy which one of their number is planting at the right is a 
symbol of the loyalty with which they will keep ever green the memory of 
their college years. Below, a first-aid class at Smith suggests how grave is the 
work which college women of today may be called upon to turn their hands to 


developmental experience if he has lost 
nothing else. And what he has gained 
never seems so great or looms so large 
to a man as what he has lost. 

We are even a bit concerned over the 
girls who have to go to finishing- 
schools and play at being educated in 
nice ornamental social things. Fancy 
a clever boy going to a finishing-school 
and spending real time in learning to be 
decorative! The girls at finishing- 
schools appear to have a pleasant time. 
Doubtless they, too, are kept occupied 
so that they do not want to marry too 
young, but they do not have to work 
very hard. It is play-work to fit them 
for other play, for drawing-rooms and 
parties. Meantime their brothers and 
the men they will marry are learning 
how to build bridges, or heal the sick, 
or administer justice, or put machines 


together. It makes the girls 
ornamental; not an intrinsically 
undesirable thing, but such a poor 
ambition—to be an ornament in 
their father’s house and later in 
their husband’s when they might 
be a companion and a counselor 
and a friend. There is a big 
difference between the woman who 
understands and the woman who 
merely looks pretty and acts 
tactfully on all occasions. 

It is, of course, unfortunate 
that a girl can not consider 
marriage as a career as frankly 
as a boy does engineering or 
medicine. (Continued on page 141) 
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The Ne’er-Do-Much 


By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


Y thetime the Old Man had 

‘rubbed the bewilderment 

from his pale eyes he found 

himself rising all alone to 

greet his host. But if either:man 

suffered: shock or astonishment 

over the situation, neither one 

showed it certainly by even so 
much as a flicker of the eyelid. 

“The felicitations of the eve- 
ning to you, John Merecksen!” 
accosted Signor Carmi without 
an instant’s hesitation. 

“The felicitations of all eve- 
nings to Signor Carmi!” rallied 
the Old Man with equal urbanity, 
as his frail, blue-veined hand 
winced its way into the crushing 
clasp of the South-American. 

“And it is of all moments in 
my life the most proud,” glowed 
his host, ‘‘to hold thus in my own 
dull and undeserving fingers a 
hand so prescient of fate and 
chance, and to behold at last 
with my own dazzled eyes the 
soul, the flame, the unduplicable 
genius of this, the most noted— 
the most noted—er—” 

“Gambler,” prompted the Old 
Man gently. 

“As you wish!” acquiesced his 
host. “The most noted gam- 
bler of my day!” 

“You flatter me,’”’ deprecated 
the Old Man. 

“Such an act could not be 
done!” bowed the South-Ameri- 
can. 

“T am but a dog-eared mem- 
ory,” protested the Old Man. 
“Stale ashes and an empty glass. 
Time wins!” he concluded sadly. 


Bb tow a: thee ted by 
James Montgomery Flagg 


Ny plat nn Phd’ dinner was an exceedingly daring idea; it 
was staged by Signor Carmi, a South-American of fabulous 
wealth, who had come to New York for the sole purpose of celebrating 
his sixtieth birthday in his own unique fashion—which was to wine 
and dine the celebrities of North America, the great and the near 
great, the noted and the notorious, at an unprecedentedly gorgeous 
banquet. The affair was heralded from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
by the newspapers, and every one with the slightest claim to fame 
endeavored to give the impression that he was invited. At last the 
great night arrived; the chosen five hundred sat down at a palatial 
New York hotel to dine. Even the President of the United States 
was numbered among those present. 

At one little table in an out-of-the-way corner sat four people. 
One was an Old Man, another an athletic Young Man, the third a 
piquantly Girlish Girl of less than twenty, the last a very citified 
Young Woman. For a time they chatted gaily about trivialities. 
At last the young man said, “ Maybe it would be interesting to know 
who we are.” For the first time they realized that none of them knew 
any of the others. So they all gave names: the Old Man “ Johnny,” 
the Young Man “ Marmaduke,” the Girl “Puss,” the Young Wo- 
man “Mary.” Conversation then grew animated; at last they fell 
to discussing their troubles. The proposition was then made to form 
a pool and vote it to the one with the biggest trouble. Two of the 
trouble-tales had to be true, two might be fabrications. Lots were 
drawn to determine which two could lie and which two must tell the 
truth. The result of the drawing was of course kept secret. Then the 
stories began. Puss said she was a widow, that she had been married 
just seven minutes to a man that had “oodles and oodles’’ of money 
—and Walter, a Ne’er-Do-Much. She had been left most of the 
money—and Walter. Her stake in the pool was a tiny gold cross. 

Then Mary explained that she was a dipsomaniac, and staked a 
filmy lace handkerchief in the pool. “My trouble,” said the Young 
Man, “is that I am to be married on Tuesday next to a woman I 
no longer love!” And on the genuineness of his trouble he bet an 
unopened jewelry-box. Then the old man extracted five one-thou- 
sand-dollar bills from a wallet and laid them in front of him. “ For 
my trouble,” he said, “there is no hope of evasion; I am eighty years 
old.” Then saying that that wasn’t very sportsmanlike, he changed 
his trouble, saying, “ Because of me, in the past year two men who 
should be here tonight have taken their own lives.” Wherewith the 
other three at once decided that he was either an editor or a preacher. 

Then Puss suddenly saw Signor Carmi making the round of his 
guests, greeting them cordially, calling each by his name and his 
fame—and heading right toward them. In another five moments 
all would lose their incognitos. Puss stood up. “ Personally,” 
she said, “I suggest that we beat it!” Which she did forthwith. 


made a_ trouble pool!’ he 
pointed. “A new wedding-ring, 
a filmy lace handkerchief, ‘a 
rustle of greenbacks, a tiny gold 
cross! Each one of us staking 
thus his little all that to him 
and him only has come the 
supreme tragedy of existence!” 
“Supreme tragedy of exist- 
ence?”’ mumbled the South- 
American bewilderedly. With 
frankly increasing bewilderment 
he picked up the tiny gold cross 
and scrutinized it intently from 
under his heavy lowering brows. 
“But why this—this sudden 
panic?” he questioned. ‘This 
retreat of such precipitousness?” 
Once again his shrewd eyes swept 
the table. ‘The little gold cross 
is only plated,” he puzzled. 
“Was it by chance,” he asked a 
bit dryly, “that the confidences 
also were as variant in verity as 
the stakes, so that one person or 
another feared suddenly to be 
caught in his—prevarication?” 
“To be caught in one’s prevari- 
cation,’’ mused the Old Man, “is 
but a minor catastrophe com- 
pared to the shock sometimes of 
being caught in one’s truth. In 
my own case, for instance,” he 
smiled, ‘‘through having con- 
fided too delicately perhaps that 
I am a rascal these impulsive 
young people interpret instead 
that lamasaint. They insist, in 
fact, that I am a—a parson!” 
“What insistence then could 
be more natural?” bowed the 
South-American. “If it is so 
that I remember correctly your 








“You are as immortal as a legend!”’ 
persisted the South-American. ‘“‘As age- 
less as science! As virile as chance itself! 
In all the gay continental Europe—in 
Asia, in Africa, in the far Australias, 
scorched by the glory of the tropics or 
racked by the most harsh winds of the 
Arctic—wherever men gather to match 
their wits one against another, your name 
deals sweet as a new deck of cards!”’ 

“T am as I have said a—a gambler,” 
conceded the Old Man. 

“And such a gambler!’ quickened his 
host. ‘To break fools and make wise men? 
Is just that in itself so unworthy an adven- 
ture? And if this Dame Rumor even so 
much as hints the truth concerning your 
most quixotic and extravagant generosity, 
there is many a wife, mother, daughter, 
living today in peace and serenity on her 
gamester’s losses who once languished only 
too starved and neglected on that same 
gamester’s gains!”’ 

“To snatch from the rich and give to the 
poor has always been the particular refine- 
ment of brigands,”’ admitted the Old Man. 

“Brigands?” began his host delightedly. 
Then as one who had just that instant 
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noted the three deserted chairs, the dis- 
ordered plates and places, an infinitesimal 
glint of something distinctly not humorous 
shot vaguely across the turbid tropical 
eyes. ‘‘But was my dinner then so dull?” 
he demanded worriedly. ‘The wines so 
flatted, perhaps? The music by any chance 
of a discordancy so excruciating, that 
already three—” 

“Your dinner is a miracle,” attested the 
Old Man. ‘Your wines elixir, your music 
harmony incarnate.”’ 

“Then why?” entreated the South- 
American. With dramatic fervor he 
thrust out his hands in a sharp, quick ges- 
ture of appeal. ‘Then, what, John 
Merecksen, is the game tonight?” 

“The game tonight?” repeated the Old 
Mana bit blankly. ‘‘ Why, tonight, Signor 
Carmi,” he rallied almost instantly with a 
first faint twinkle of joy, “‘tonight it is that 
I stand, caught red-handed in the first real 
confidence-game of my life!” 

“‘Confidence-game?”’ stammered 
South-American. 

‘As you behold it!” pointed the Old 
Man. ‘Youth and Age turning out the 
secrets of their hearts! See! We have 


the 


most interesting family history, is it not 
that for three hundred years—with the 
single exception of yourself —the first- 
born of every generation has been a 
parson?” 

“Put it rather,” said the Old Man, 
“that for three hundred years—absolutely 
without exception—the first-born of every 
generation has been a—gambler. It is 
merely that in my own individual case I 
have chosen rather to speculate with the 
chances of this world rather than with 
the chances of the world to come. If my 
convictions, or rather my lack of convic- 
tions, have led me at times into rather 
hazardous places, the more conservative 
members of my family have at least re- 
tained their—conservativeness.”’ 

“Oh,” twinkled the South-American, 
“it is but historically then as one should 
say, ‘There were ninety and nine who 
safely lied in the shelter of the fold!’” 

Quizzically, then, for a moment, in that 
ferny, secluded corner, the black eyes 
probed a little deeper into the pale eyes, and 
the pale eyes into the black. 

It was the South-American who blinked 
first. ‘“‘But—but who do these young 
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In another instant Signor Carmi himself loomed into sight, bowing. smiling, extravagantly important, and on his arm, 
all muffled up in a feathered opera-cloak, tripped Puss, with the harrowed-faced monkey cuddled under her arm. “ His 
—lady?” breathed the Young Man almost audibly. As though lured by the words Puss’s blue eyes lifted a moment, 
stared at him, through him, and then beyond without even so much as a flicker of recognition as she swept past 
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people think I am,” he burst 
out irrelevantly, with his most 
precipitous vehemence, ‘that 
thus at my own party they 
should flee before me as from 
what one would call a bugaboo? 
Is it that I am so ugly?” he 
bridled with frank incredulity. 
“Or that my manners are perhaps 
of too great a harshness?” he 
bowed and rebowed with extrav- 
agant unctiousness. 

“Tt is not who they think you 
are that troubles me most at the 
moment,” admitted the Old 
Man, “but that they must now 
so soon find out the real and un- 
fortunate identity of—myself. 

The evening has been of such a 
dear innocence, of such a—”’ 

“Do you really mean for one 
instant,” scoffed the South- 
American, ‘‘that they do not 
know who you are?” 

“Tt is not alone,” murmured 
the Old Man, “that they do not 
know who I am, but that I do 
not know who they are! We 
were of such a little fame here in 
this ferny corner,’ he hastened 
more avidly to explain; “there 
was not one of us who even so 
much as guessed another’s name! 

And if behind this impishly novel 

and excitative mask of absolute 
incognito some of the confidences 

ran a little bit—high, perhaps—a little bit 
overintimate, as it were— We were not 
looking for your advent in just this way, 
Signor Carmi,” he smiled. ‘Having es- 
caped all incriminating introductions at 
the first, we did not dream, you see, that 
they would yet overtake us at the last— 
even so pleasantly!” he bowed. ‘Even 
so—so— Youth is very impulsive!” he 
finished quite abruptly. 

“Youth?” frowned the South-American. 
Then without a flicker of warning he threw 
back his small, swarthy head and began to 
laugh in a gleaming, prismatic chaos of 
eyes and teeth and uncontrollable delight. 

“So?” he quizzed. ‘‘Was it to be 
flouted thus by three infants that I have 
sacrificed the sweet, fluffing sigh of my 
Pampas for the rasp of elevators and the 
shriek of electric cars? Here! Quick! 
Let us go and find these young renegades!” 
As though fairly consumed by the sheer 
mirth of his impulse, he darted forth 
blindly toward the first door he could 
reach. 

“Yes, but Signor Carmi!” protested the 
Old Man. “Your guests? Will they not—” 

With a flare of impatience the South- 
American stared back across his shoulder. 
“Do I look like one man,” he demanded, 
“‘who would hesitate to do such as he 
preferred at his own party?” 

““N—o—o,” admitted the Old Man in 
all honesty. 

“Bah!” shrugged the South-American, 
“it is but the matter of a minute! And 
you say that you are a sport? Come, 
I say!” 

“Why, of course I’m coming,” quavered 
the Old Man conscientiously, as he fol- 
lowed his host without further protest 
through the big door in question. “But 
even so,” he suggested as they stepped 
alike into utter darkness, “‘but even so— 
there are certain minutes which are dis- 
tinctly longer than other minutes, and an 
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“Eh?” jerked the South- 
American. Hesnatched 
a match from his pocket 
and thrust it sputtering 
before him. From the 
darkness three faces 
flared into vision. But 
when he struck the sec- 
ond match there was 
no one left except him- 


self and the Old Man 


occasional blind alley which is distinctly 
blinder than—other blind alleys.” 

“Bah!” shrugged the South-American, 
“it is but the question of a match!” 

“Yes, but—whose?” quavered the Old 
Man. “Have they met theirs? Or are you 
just about to meet yours?” 

Out of the mysterious blackness that 
encompassed them the little swift, hud- 
dling w-h-i-s-h of startled flesh smote 
suddenly on their ears. 

“Eh?” jerked the South-American. 

With his head thrust forward like a 
hawk’s, he snatched a match from his 
pocket and thrust it sputteringly before 
him. As though fairly conjured from the 
darkness for that one instant a young man’s 
infuriately sheepish face flared sharply 
into vision, a young girl’s scarlet-lipped 
giggle, an older girl’s mocking eyebrows. 
But when he struck the second match there 
was no one left in the passageway except 
himself and the Old Man. 

“Why, friends, little guests, beloveds!”’ 
he called forth imploringly into every black 
corner. ‘‘Haveno fear,” he besought. ‘“‘It 
is only I, I say, your host! Your—” 

Only the faint, chuckling sigh behind 
him echoed the futility of his appeal. 

“Tt is as I feared,” said the Old Man. 
“Once shame has reached the calves of the 
limbs, and giggles also have begun to set 


in, there is very little that can be done. 
We shall hardly catch them now, I think. 
As soon hope to impail quicksilver on the 
point of a pin—or youth on the point of 
a pen!” 

“Bah!” fumed the South-American. 
“Tt is but the question of another minute! 
And of another match!” 

In the spurt of this other match a door 
loomed vaguely at the farther end of the 
passageway. 

“Excelsior!’’ pointed the South-American. 

“‘We shall probably need it,” sighed the 
Old Man. “I can only hope that the first 
hireling who sends us packing will be kind 
as well as experienced.” 

Fumblingly through the darkness they 
reached the big door at last and wrenching 
it open found themselves plunged all 
unwittingly into the dazzling glare of a 
hotel kitchen where amidst waiters hurry- 
ing, boys scurrying, women mopping, 
crockery clattering, an inestimable number 
of white-capped cooks seemed to rise up 
like so many genii from inestimable cal- 
drons of flavorous steam. 

Before a pompous kitchen official who 
loomed up abruptly to block their passage 
they stayed their mad haste for a single 
instant only. 

“Tt is not convenient tonight,” frowned 
the pompous kitchen official, “for guests to 
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inspect the kitchens! We are giving a 
great dinner!” 

“T am the great dinner!’ confided 
Signor Carmi and sped on with even 
greater haste through a clattering maze of 
pots and pans. 

“Oh, but truly,’”’ besought the Old Man, 
“T’m afraid your guests will be worried! 
I’m afraid—” 

Between a huge basket of lettuce and a 
gleam of silver forks Signor Carmi swung 
round again. 

“Ts it not of a miracle,” he triumphed, 
“that already I had arranged that for 
twenty minutes now ensuing the great 
banquet-room should be faded out into 
utter darkness while amidst soft music 
and the enchantable waftings of exotic 
fragrances—the lotus, the lily, the iris—the 
symbolized spirits of the Amazon, the 
Orinoco, the Parana, the Rio Tapajos, are 
to appear!”’ 

“Oh, if you only knew,” pleaded the 
Old Man, ‘‘how handicapped all my life 
I have felt through never having seen a 
symbolized spirit of the Rio—Rio— 
Tapajos!” 

_ “Oh, no, you do not!” clutched the 
South-American. ‘Just a minute more! 
Up this aisle! Here! Quick! Just beyond 
that table there—surely there must be one 
exit! Here, you,” he called out peremptor- 
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ily to a group of men modeling a most 
spectacular cake copy of the snow-peaked 
Andes, “‘have three passed?” 

“Three?” growled the chief modeler as, 
joggled by the question, a whole avalanche 
of sugar frosting went slumping down into 
nothingness. ‘‘ Three?’ scowled another. 
“Tt’s nearer thirty some nights! How can 
one work in such a showroom?” 

“Yes, but three?” persisted Signor 
Carmi. 

‘So many threes,” sighed another. 

“Yes, but was there one,” interposed 
the Old Man quickly, “who looked as 
though her name might have been Puss.” 

“Puss?” answered some one suddenly 
from the depths of a sugar-barrel. “If 
you mean one who trailed. her finger-tip 
through my bowl of whipped cream?” 

“Yes! Where?” cried the Old Man. 

‘Oh, over there,” pointed everybody all 
at once. ‘‘ Through that farther door they 
went! Beyond those chafing-dishes! Be- 
yond—” 

Tripping over a bucket of ice, Signor 
Carmi renewed the pursuit. Close at his 
elbow followed the Old Man. Down from 
the ceiling or up from the floor or in 
through some swinging door the news 
spread that this was the great Signor 
Dario Carmi himself! ‘It is! It isn’t! 
It can’t be! It surely is!” hummed like a 


scared song through the room. 
Hirelings kotowed, chefs side- 
stepped, dishes slipped from 
astonished fingers. 

But when the two men had 
once escaped the clatter and 
adulations of the kitchen and 
reached the more familiar cor- 
ridors of the hotel they might 
have been no better than the 
plague itself, the way the three 
young people continued to flee 
before them. Like the frisk of 
a comet’s tail a blue sash 
whisked across their horizon! 
Out from the shadowy shelter of 
a telephone-booth the faint 
scent of lilacs beckoned them, 
only to elude them! Up from 
the enveloping folds of an 
evening paper a young man 
jumped and was gone before 
even a glance was exchanged! 
Nothing conspicuous about it, 
nothing bizarre, merely the 
melodrama of the dinner table, 
the farce of the kitchen, being 
played equally determinedly 
now along pure-comedy lines. 

“Nevertheless,” panted the 
Old Man, “this thing is sheer 
madness! Never have I seen a 
man act so at his own party!” 

“Sheer gladness!” contradict- 
ed the South-American. “ Never 
have I experienced so much 
amusingness! Here! Quick!” 
He pointed excitedly to a soaring elevator 
from whose grim fretwork three huddled 
young faces stared oddly down on him. 
In another instant he had dragged his 
companion into a duplicate elevator and 
was also soaring skyward. ‘Bah!” he 
gloated. ‘If it is but the matter of a 
square balloon rushing upward on tracks!” 

From the watch-pocket of his faultless 
clothes the Old Man extracted a watch no 
thicker than a gold wafer. 

“We have already been gone five min- 
utes and a half,” he said. 

‘‘Five moonshines!” snapped the South- 
American, and signaling the elevator boy 
to a most jerky and precipitous stop, 
stepped out into a soft plushy-footed 
corridor and beckoned the Old Man after 
him. 

‘“My—my heart is not very strong,” 
mentioned the Old Man. 

“It’s stronger than mine!” grinned the 
South-American, and snatching his com- 
panion by the elbow darted off at a brisk 
rate down the corridor. 

Round the first corner of this corridor 
they ran directly into the three young 
people. The silly youngsters were hand in 
hand now, the man in the middle, a girl on 
each side, and though the older girl was 
still laughing, the young man looked dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable, and there was 
something suspiciously like tears in Puss’s 
widely dilating eyes. 

In the general astonishment and confu- 
sion of the collision, it was only accident 
perhaps that the Young Man released the 
older girl’s hand, but still held tight to 
Puss’s vibrant fingers. 

Only Signor Carmi himself loomed sud- 
denly as the hero who had been born and 
bred for no purpose whatsoever except to 
meet this particular emergency. No con- 
ceivable awkwardness could have with- 
stood for an instant the swift, bright 
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alchemy of his smile, the subtle suavity of 
his bow, the infinitesimal tinge of formal- 
ity—not too much, not too little—with 
which he lifted the whole wild, unusual 
little episode back into the realms of the 
perfectly conventional and accustomed. 

“The felicitations of the evening to 
you!” he began at once, without even so 
much as the flicker of an eyelid. 

“Why—why good evening!” 
mered Puss. 

“‘De-delighted!’’ choked the Young Man. 

“‘Such—a—pleasure!”’ murmured Mary. 

“And it is of all moments in my life the 
most proud! {bowed Signor Carmi. “‘The 
most honored! The most memorable! 
That to my most unworthy self, at my own 
most unworthy bidding, such grace and 
fame and pride as yours has so conde- 
scended as to favor me with your pres- 
ences! When I have pause to think how 
just the glory of your youth alone would 
have .sufficed,”’ he bowed, “but that al- 
ready to the glory of that youth you have 
yet added such achievement as—”’ 

““U-m-m-m-m,” twitched the Young 
Man. 

“Such achievements,’ beamed Signor 
Carmi, ‘‘as—’’ Before the 
three strained young faces 
that lifted to his, all the 
unctiousness in him flared 
suddenly into laughter. ‘‘Oh, 
of what an absurdity!” he 
cried out. ‘‘ You foolish, fool- 
ish little ones! By your 
good friend here have I not 
already learned this most 
distressing embarrassment 
which confronts you? Do 
you then dream for one un- 
happy moment that I would 
so cruelly intrude upon your 
identities, exposing thus to 
each other in fuli face those 
most amiable little confi- 
dences which you have so 
innocently exchanged with 
one another in profile only? 
See! Observe!” he adjured 
them. ‘These little name- 
cards in my hand! Lest 
even the most honorable eye 
should wander inadvertently 
to them!” Very painstak- 
ingly as he spoke he took the 
cards in question and tore 
them into a myriad flutter- 
ing pieces. Then, quite ab- 
ruptly, again he began to 
bow and bow. ‘By a most 
fortuitous coincidence,” he 
beamed, ‘“‘my own private 
suite is but a trivial step 
from here. Lest some single 
one of us feel a trifle of 
weariness, a trifle of disar- 
rangement, from this most 
diverting game which has so 
encompassed us, let us retire 
there -and refresh ourselves 
for such brief moment as 
remains before I must re- 
turn to my—less consequent 
guests.” 

Without further parley- 
ing he turned and offered 
his arm to Mary. Not a 
glint of his eye, not a gleam 
of his teeth acknowledged 
for an instant the con- 
sternation which flared up 
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anew at him now from four startled 
faces. 

“Oh, but my dear Signor Carmi,’’ pro- 
tested the Old Man, “‘ we have already been 
gone thirteen minutes from the dinner- 
table!” 

“Bah!” said Signor Carmi, “it is no 
longer than any man might absent himself 
at the telephone! And have I not already 
confided to you now that for twenty min- 
utes, thirty if you wish, the great banquet- 
room will be so dark that no living soul 
could observe what is there except his own 
plate.and the ecstatically impersonated 


, Spirits of my most beautiful rivers!” 


With a single apologetic readjustment of 
Mary’s somewhat overlight touch on his 
coat-sleeve, he started the little procession 
forward. Dragging back like a wilful child, 
Puss followed on the Old Man’s arm. 
Altogether sulkily the Young Man brought 
up the rear. 

Before any one of them could catch 
breath enough for even the slightest fur- 
ther argument they found themselves 
stepping across a priceless Persian rug 
into a suite of rooms as lush, warm, myste- 
rious, shadowy, as a June thunder-storm. 


In the green gloom, stirred by ir. visible 
fans, sprayed by invisible fountains, trop. 
ical breeze twittered languidly among the 
fronds of innumerable ferns and palms, and 
from some far black corner a parrot’s voice 
chuckled forth its monotonously jocose 
complaint. The scent, not of flowers, but 
of sandalwood, lay over all. It was like a 
conjuror’s trick—a limited, snow-bound 
New York apartment changed for the mo- 
ment into a fathomless jungle. 

“Ouch!” thrilled Puss. 

Before their bewildered eyes a huge 
pearl-inlaid settle seemed stepping forth 
out of the blackness to meet them. Grady- 
ally out of the same blackness a long teak- 
wood table also evolved itself into tangible 
outline, and a chair, and yet another chair, 
and another, and another. There were 
strange, twisted wine-glasses on the table 
and a quaint old flagon, and incalculable 
little silver dishes of oriental nuts and gaily 
frosted cakes. Overlooking it all from his 
shadowy perch on the book-case just 
beyond, a tiny gray, harrowed-faced mon- 
key blinked wanly toward the intruders. 

It was the monkey that riveted Puss’s 
attention. ‘Oh, the Beloved!”’ she cried, 

and started for him. 
It was the Young Man 





RENUNCIATION 


By Strickland Gillilan 


’ 


WAS yesteryear I “shortened him’ 
and smiled to see him creep; 
*Twas yesteryear with spool and 
string he used to sit and play; 


’Twas yesteryear I soothed him in these very 


arms to sleep— 
A six-foot man in soldier-clothes 
marching off today. 


went 


Scarce yestermorn I helped him take his first 


unsteady step; 


’Twas yesternoon his earliest word I joyed 


to hear him say; 


Since yestere’en I kissed his bumps to com- 


fort him—hark! ‘Hep! 
Attention! Forward,march! Guide right!” 
rings in my ears today. 


*Twas yesterday my soul was sweet with 


motherly content; 
But yesterday “I thank thee Lord!” was 
all my lips could pray; 


And yesterday I did not know what fear and 


heartache meant— 
Did something in me perish as I watched 
him go today? 


Yet, yesteryear I should have sensed the mar.- 


child at my knee; 

And yesterday I should have known not 
every month is May. 

need of 
godlings such as he-— 

My heart with shame were bursting had he 
slacked his bit today! 


who snatched her _protec- 
tively back to the empty 
place by his side on the 
great pearl-inlaid settle. 

Signor Carmi took the 
opposite end of the table. 
Very gracefully at his right 
Mary’s lovely white im- 
mobile face and _ throat 
loomed up like a lily bloom 
from the black mist of her 
gown and her shadows. At 
Signor Carmi’s left the Old 
Man settled himself with 
frank anxiety on the extreme 
edge of his chair. 

It was Mary who rallied 
first to the very real social 
emergency of the moment. 
“Truly, Signor Carmi,”’ she 
glowed from her dusk, “I 
don’t know whatever in the 
world made us act so!” 

“Act so?” deprecated the 
South-American gallantly. 

“Yes, like idiots, you 
know!” flushed the Young 
Man. ‘I’m not at all in the 
habit of running away from 
things, I assure you, sir!” he 
grinned. When he flushed 
and grinned at the same 
moment he was really rather 
interesting looking instead 
of just cross and athletic. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” flared 
Puss. ‘‘Under all existing 
circumstances it seems to me 
that our running away was 
quite the most natural thing 
in the world!” Alj gamin 
again and most impishly 
at her ease, she planted 
her chubby young elbows 
on the table and cuddling 
her chin in her hands sat 
studying Signor Carmi’s 
face with a frankly ingenu- 
ous interest. ‘After all, 
Signor Carmi,” she advised 
him, ‘you are just a little 
bit (Continued on page 150) 
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OF FOODS 








HE day in 1914 on 
which this war 
broke out I said to 
a Chautauqua au- 
dience in Ohio, ‘‘The war 
which has just begun in Eu- 
rope will not be won on any 
battlefield of land or sea, or 
in the air; it will be won or 
lost on the wheat-fields of 
the Dakota’s and of Mani- 
toba.”” These words have 
been justified by the events 
along the battle-lines of Eu- 
rope. We have practically a 
fight, not to a finish, but toa 
draw. There have been a 
few gains backward and 
forward, and some of great 
magnitude on the Eastern 
front. Since the battle of the 
Marne, however, the battle- 
lines on the Western front 
and on the Southern front, 
in Jtalia Irredenta, have 
been almost stationary. The 
number of lives that have 
been sacrificed, the number 
of prisoners taken, the 
amount of material captured 
and destroyed, the tremen- 
dous expenditure of energy 
in men, munitions, and 
money, have left matters 
much as they were at the end 
of September, 1914. At the 
present rate of driving the 
Germans out of France the 
war would last for a quarter 
of a century or more. No 
longer is it a question of men 
or munitions. The latter, 
especially, seem to be avail- 
able in inexhaustible quanti- 
ties. It is a question now of 
food. Those combatants 
who can be best fed and 
best nourished are likely to 
win in the end. 

Three years ago any one 
who would have even visual- 
ized a condition’in which the food-sup- 
plies of our allies and ourselves would 
be threatened would have been set down 
as alarmists and extremists. No one 
foresaw the submarine warfare. Every 
one foresaw a cutting off of Germany from 
the markets of the world. The quantities 
of food and supplies which have already 
been destroyed by the submarine warfare 
are almost beyond computation. Fortu- 
nately the loss of human life has not been 
proportionately great. While submarine 
warfare is only a kind of legalized murder, 
it has not destroyed human life with any- 
thing like such completion as it has human 
foods and other necessities of life. 

The means of conserving our food-sup- 
ply, therefore, become the means of suc- 
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Upon the superiority of whole cereals Dr. Wiley has always in- 
sisted. His two robust boys have been fed such a diet and are 
convincing proot of its healthfulness. 
dren in time of peace is good for the whole nation in wartime— 
Why, Dr. Wiley explains in this article 


cessfully carrying on the war. While it is 
the highest patriotic duty we can imagine 
to offer our lives on the field of battle, it is 
not such effective service at the present 
time as to husband our resources of food so 
as to make them go as far as possible. To 
this end some form of food-control is essen- 
tial. To this end the bills which have been 
introduced into Congress, and debated, 
and become laws, were formed. } am not 
one of those who would harshly criticize 
the members of the national legislature 
who have opposed the food bills as they 
were originally introduced. Every Ameri- 
can citizen has the right to his own judg- 
ment as to what is the most effective 
method of food-conservation. No plan 
that is likely to be adopted would meet the 
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views of all who would wish 
to save our foods. It is a 
patriotic duty, therefore, 
even if our own: views: in 
regard to food-conservation 
are not adopted, to do all 
we can toward every stép 
which promises real conser- 
vation. To this end the 
readers of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING, as well as. other 
women of the country, 
have been asked to register 
as members of a great 
army remaining at home 
to fight. The common ex- 
pression, “‘The women will 
win the war,”’ may, after all, 
be literally true. It is to the 
women of the country that 
we must look for real con- 
servation of our food-sup- 
ply. This means a radical 
change in our present sys- 
tem, a change whichwill be 
far from grateful, perhaps, 
to the majority of our citi- 
zens. 

I at least hope that the 
food bill, when it does be- 
come a law, will have plenty 
of teeth, that they will be 
both sharp and strong. When 
they take hold, they want to 
go deep into the material 
which they embrace and 
hold fast like a bulldog until 
something definite is ac- 
complished. A food-control 
that panders to the miller on 
the one hand and to the 
farmer on the other, and to 
commercial interests behind 
and commercial interests be- 
fore, while it might be of 
some use, would lose the 
greater part of its value. 
Food-control must be based, 
not upon what this interest 
or that interest wants, not 
upon this notion or that no- 
tion of how foods should be used, but 
upon the general principle that our 
people eat too much, that they do not 
choose wisely what they should eat, that 
they should be admonished to reform, that 
the methods of reform should be placed in 
their hands, that the principles of a ra- 
tional diet should be correctly conveyed to 
them, and that they should be urged, first 
of all, and then compelled, if necessary, to 
make the needful changes in the diets of 
themselves and their families. Thus the 
housekeeper of the country becomes a 
member of a great army quite as important 
in its service to the state, quite as impor- 
tant in its patriotic duty, as is the soldier 
who follows the flag. 


Readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are 
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aware that I have very decided views in 
regard to efficiency and economy in nutri- 
tion. I would be glad if these views could 
be adopted in the system of-food-control. 
I believe they would be efficient and give 
a great additional value to our food- 
products, and especially to the cereals. 

I am not going to discuss, at this point; 
the advisability of substituting a> better 
flour for the present white flour. I refrain 
from this discussion for this reason: that 
it is not at all likely that my views on this 
important question will be adopted. The 
influence. of the millers is great, but a 
greater influence is the conviction on the 
part of the-officials in charge of our food- 
control: that flour made from the entire 
wheat, or entire-cereal grain of any kind, 
is less desirable and more dangerous to 
health than. the white flour now in use. -I 
regret that our officials have come to such 
an unfortunate decision, but now is hardly 
the time to try to convince them of their 
error. It is true that I shall continue to 
preach my doctrines in an advisory way. 
At least I am certain that the food-con- 
troller will not forbid those who desire to 
use whole corn-meal or whole-wheat flour 
that inestimable privilege. The American 
citizen who desires a perfect food of this 
kind, so much better than the white flour, 
will still be permitted to get it if he can. 

What I would like to see is a number of 
centers of distribution established through- 
out the country where the people who 
really want a bread of this kind could be 
supplied. It isa lamentable fact that there 
are thousands, perhaps millions, of our citi- 
zens at the present time who would gladly 
make use of these whole-cereal products 
and yet are unable to do so because of the 
impossibility of getting them. Another 
lamentable fact must not be ignored: 
white flour and commercial corn-meal are 
made in such enormous quantities that 
they can be milled, transported, and sold 
at a lower price than must necessarily be 
charged for the whole-cereal products. 
These are made in smaller quantities, at far 
distant centers, and at a greater cost of trans- 
portation.’ By reason of the small volume 
of business in this line the products which 
finally do reach the consumer cost more, 
and he has to pay more for them than for 
the commercial products generally in vogue. 

Already inventors and manufacturers 
foresee a much wider and more extensive 
commerce in whole-ground cereal foods. 
Already there are invented, manufactured, 
and ready to be placed on the market mills 
of limited capacity, to be sure, but which 
can be placed in many localities and furnish 
a whole-wheat flour of at least 87!4 per- 
cent of the wheat to desiring customers. 


Will Whole Cereals Keep? 


CAN NOT refrain from mentioning here 

some of the things that are preventing 
a wider introduction of high percentage 
flour and meal, namely: the unfortunate 
circumstance which has led people to be- 
lieve that these products do not keep. The 
fact of the case is that if high percentage 
wheat flour, or whole-wheat flour, and 
high percentage corn-meal, or whole-corn 
meal, are prepared from properly dried 
grains and without the addition of water 
during milling, they keep extremely well. 
My own experience shows that they will 
keep the summer through without dete- 
rioration, and also the winter through. But 
it is not necessary that milled products 


be kept so long. The milled product that 
will keep two or three months is quite 
sufficient for ordinary use, as supplies of 
essentials, such as cereals, are better pro- 
cured frequently than at long intervals. 
In fact, the hoarding of cereal-products in 
large quantities is to be discouraged at this 
juncture rather than encouraged. It is 
true that if water is added to wheat or 
corn, so that the milled products have 
from 14 percent to 18 percent of mois- 
ture, their keeping properties are to that 
extent impaired. This-practise, however, 
is fraudulent, and I hope will not be 
tolerated for a moment by the food-con- 
troller. Air-dried.wheat and. corn in this 
country have only from 10 percent to 11 
percent of moisture, and when the grains 
are ground in-this condition-whole, or as 
high as 8714 percent, the keeping qualities 
are all that could be desired. I insist upon 
this point because contrary expressions of 
opinion have come from high authorities 
and these opinions belie the facts. 

It is true that a high grade wheat flour or 
corn-meal containing all the elements of 
nutrition is more attractive to the bacte- 
rium or weevil than the ordinary white 
flour, on which neither bacterium, weevil, 
nor yeast-plant can thrive. When the 
moth that lays the weevil’s eggs comes 


‘around, she prefers whole-wheat flour to 


white flour, but there is really little trouble 
in keeping moths, weevil, and destructive 
bacteria out of flour. Ordinary precau- 
tions of packing and handling are quite 
sufficient. Nevertheless, there is a slightly 
greater tendency to decomposition in 
whole-wheat and whole-corn products by 
reason of the greater abundance of food 
that they offer to insects and bacteria. 
But, arguing along the same line, this 
greater abundance of food should attract 
human beings to them also in preference 
to the denatured products. 


Getting Whole Wheat Little by Little 


UT we can not hope except by volun- 
tary choice for any important im- 
provement in the character of our flour. 
Our soldiers are to be fed upon practically 
the white flour of today. There is a possi- 
bility that flour containing from 74 percent 
to 76 percent of the wheat may be permitted 
by the food-controller, but it is not likely to 
go above that in the near future. Even so 
slight a concession to economy and health 
will be bitterly fought by the millers of the 
country. Ofthis there isnodoubt. But if 
wecan get the one little step from 70 percent 
to 76 percent, and the war should continue 
for some time, there will be such stress and 
pressure on the food-supply as to extend 
the percentage of the wheat in the flour to 
the point reached already in Europe, 
namely, 80 percent to 81 percent. When 
this step is taken, it will be easy to take the 
third step and adopt a wheat percentage in 
the flour of 8714 percent. Up to this point 
the loaves are sufficiently attractive to gain 
a holding. It is not best to try to introduce 
into this country at once a whole-cereal 
flour-product. We must come to it by de- 
grees. Therefore let us be glad when the 
food-controller prescribes that the war- 
time flour shall contain at least 76 percent 
of the wheat. 

A word now in regard to fruits and vege- 
tables. Much attention has been paid to 
the possibilities of desiccation. If fruits 
and vegetables can be dried at a low tem- 
perature and with a considerable degree of 


Something for Every One to Do 


rapidity they are easily restored to their 
almost natural condition of freshness by 
soaking in water, so that both fruits and 
vegetables are extremely palatable «nd of 
course have lost nothing of their nuiritiye 
qualities. The value of desiccation, how- 
ever, is found particularly in the fact of 
diminished cost of preserving. In the 
canning of foods consisting of fruits and 
vegetables, about 85 percent of the con- 
tents of the cans are water. Thus we are 
called upon not only to preserve 85 volumes 
of water to one volume of food, but we 
also have to pay transportation on the 
water. In drying foods not only is the cost 
of packing for shipment reduced to a mini- 
mum, but the cost of freight is likewise re. 
duced. Dried fruits and vegetables could 
be furnished to every soldier with as much 
ease and convenience as is his bread and 
meat today; in fact, with far greater con- 
venience as far as meat is concerned. 


The Sulfur Dioxid Threat 


MODERN improvements in desiccation 

have made it possible to dry rapidly 
and at a low temperature. Unfortunately 
in many of the samples of fruits and vege- 
tables thus prepared I have found im- 
mense quantities of sulfur dioxid. This 
material is used particularly to secure a 
white color in the dried product. It makes 
the product, however, unfit for consump- 
tion. The use ux sulfur in food-products is 
still permitted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in spite of the fact 
that I proved conclusively and beyond 
any reasonable doubt, in the experiments 
which I made on the young men of my 
“‘poison squad” more than ten years ago, 
that the addition of sulfur dioxid to foods 
is highly injurious. Would it not be possi- 
ble, at the present juncture, to bring suffi- 
cient pressure to bear upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to induce them to 
banish forever sulfur fumes from all proc- 
esses used in the preparation of human 
foods? At least it seems to me that that 
much ought to be done in the interests of 
the health and efficiency of our people. 
Why should we longer cater to the mer- 
cenary demands of a few manufacturers 
who have made a practise of using sulfur 
dioxid? Is not the general health of our 
people, and is not the health and efficiency 
of our soldiers of greater importance than 
any other interest? 

We urge every one of our readers to join 
the army of housekeepers who pledge them- 
selves to use every endeavor to conserve the 
food in their own homes, and we urge the 
food-controller to allow those who come 
forth to preach the gospel of good health 
and food-conservation to urge the people to 
use as high a percentage of wheat in their 
flour and corn in their corn-meal as they 
can get. In addition, will he not see that 
preservatives, including sulfur dioxid, are 
excluded from all food-products, and that 
the housekeepers are taught the futility 
and the undesirableness of any such 
manipulation? Will he not also undertake 
to see that the foods which are produced 
by the farmer reach the consumer with the 
least delay and manipulation? In all 
such laudable efforts the people of this 
country will stand squarely behind the 
food administration, give it their support, 
and tolerate any lack of conception of 
what is best that is based solely upon 
honest error. 

(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 88) 
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Sunny gold curtains at the windows beguile one into thinking this room is sunshiny, although it has 
not a ray of sun. In such a room the fashion of lighter draperies—here of gauze, gold-colored and 
filmy—works magic. The curtains are of the two-tier English casement type, with fringe on the 


lower hem. Below is illustrated the pleasant fashion of using chintz curtains in the living-room 


fhe New Creed of Draperies 


OW often in going up the 

steps of a house for the 

first time, one forms a 

snap judgment by the 
appearance of the front window 
which no subsequent knowledge 
of the owners can easily efface. 
Errors committed here, which may 
be looked at complacently from 
the hearthrug, will be speaking 
loudly against you from the side- 
walk. The fashion is for less 
drapery and lighter textures. There 
is a very general use of French 
glass doors instead of portiéres, 
unless these are needed for special 
purpose. In the place of velvet, 
silk and lace, which were formerly 
very often the draperies of a win- 
dow, gauzes, chiffons, and taffeta 
overcurtains are more used now. 
And speaking of taffeta, there is 
nothing that lends itself with more 
grace and lightness of touch to 
a decorative scheme. In the treat- 


ment of window draperies, there 
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Mrs. Van Rensselaer Schuyler 
Miss Swift Studios 


is a very good general rule that may 
be applied. Formal houses in 
both city and country are treated 
very much in the same way. The 
most formal room is where tapes- 
tries aretohang: Here the draper- 
ies would be of velvets, silks, and 
damasks. Living-rooms are neces- 
sarily composite and the treatment 
is informal. Here printed linens 
and chintzes are combined with 
velvet and silks. 


For Your Intimate Rooms 


N the personal rooms of a house, 
its bedrooms and informal sit- 
ting-rooms, linens, silks, and vatl- 
ous silky materials are appropriate. 
Gauzes and chiffons are used in 
all of these rooms, where an added 
note of color is needed. Of course, 
I am not speaking of the period 
rooms, which have their own sig- 
nificance, but of the livable, 
luxurious rooms in our homes 
of today. (Continued on page 132) 
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Portiéres are largely replaced by French glass 
doors with silk curtains shirred on rods at 
top and bottom; one panel is left uncovered 


For the sun room these is no prettier or more 
decorative fashion than double casement cur- 
tains of natural pongee which give the needed 
softening effect without shutting out one ray of sun 
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As shown in the drawing just above, the formal drawing-room of either 
town or country house has stately window draperies of velvet, silk, or 
damask, looped back or not as desired over the casement curtains by 
heavy silken cords and finished at the top with a valance. Cornices of 

vurse, ; wood polychromed in harmonizing colors may replace the valances 


eriod 


The period room is always interesting, and is to be found in many 

of the most simply furnished homes. That at the left gives the 

charming effect of a formal sitting-room showing the Louis XVI in- 

fluence. Taffeta is used in draperies, pillows, and upholstery. The 

clever lightening effect of a reflecting mirror is employed to advantage 
47 
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Tozo 


in the 


~ Japanese Booth 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor ‘‘Good Housekeep Maga- 
zine,” most eminent Professor of Soap, 
who teach this knowledge and how to 
use it, 


EAR SIR:— 
Last Wedsdy a.m. break- 
fast my Hon. Mrs Boss got 


through weeping in time for 
kiss-kiss husband good-by. 

“What you would do tomorra night 
while not going to our Church Fair?” 
she gollup. 

“Play poker,” he divuldge. 

“Poker!” she holla. “I thought you 
was staying away to save money.” 

“Am,” he negotiate. “I can afford 
to play game where money comes to- 
ward me occasionally.” 

He depart off while that sweetish 
bride-lady aim her goldy hairs at him 
& look tacks. 

“Togo,” she corrode pretty soonly 
with fashionable hattery on her head, 
“T have been appointed by lady Board 
of Fair to conduct Japanese booth. 
Therefore, because of your yellow 
originality, you might hellup. Put on 
your hat and umburella and come 
with me.” 

I do so without asking something. 

When we arrive up to that Sunday- 
school Hall where Hon. Fair was intend- 
ing to be shot off, I notice cansiderable 
ladies mixing their talk together while 
one Carpenter Gentleman make bang- 
bang with nail while eating tobacca. 

Enlarged lady name of Mrs Barrel 
encroach up with several smiles on all 
her chins. ‘‘O Mrs Bliss,” she develop, 
“‘so glad you come early when you can 
do too much. I also shall be boss of 
Japanese booth.” 

“What species shall you be dis- 
guised to look?” Mrs ask to know. 


Hon. Euphrates send Jno. Johnson fiststroke to my 
intellectual head, which was too brilliant and get 
away before I make Hon. Euphrates fall off to carpet 
by twist of ear. He attemp escape off; yet each time 
he fell over me somewhere because I was there too 
soon. I should like to behave more good-housekeep- 
ing, but too busy keeping Hon. Euph. where he slid 
48 


“T shall be Geisha girl,” she divuldge 
with fatty expression of happy crime. | 
screw down my giggles when I heard that, 

Nearby to her I see tall-up gentleman 
of coal-house complexion resembling Hon, 
Jolson. 

“T have ‘brought my niggero-colored 
butler, name of Hon. Euphrates, for hellup 
assist.” 

“T also fetched my Japanese butler, 
Hon. Togo, for similar,” negotiate Hon, 
Mrs. I observe Euphrates. He observe 
back. Already I feel quite Belgian. 

So we all go over to corner and com- 
mence manufacturing Japan. They ask 
me what I know about that quaintish 
country. I explan with big-chest feeling 
how beautiful all stores look in Broadway, 
Yokohama. So we work rapidly. We 
lynch lanterns from pretty vines, we en- 
tangle paperish whiskeria blossom from 
roof-top, we cover all with bamboon wood 
of cheap artistic. Hon. Euphrates permit 
me to carry great weight up & down while 
he stood .coonishly enjoying disrespect for 
my foreign birth. When I clime ladder, 
his face fill with jolly. 

“Yaha!” Hesay that with open teeth. 

“Why you say thus while looking at 
me?” I narrate. 

“T am thinking how comedy your 
yellow complexion will look while falling 
down from there,’”’ he contuse brutally. 

“T could not speak of complexions in 
your dark company,” I snarrel for insults. 
He look razor. I look’ sword. When 
shall Japan declare war on Africa? I ask 
to know. 


LL day and next morning I were labori- 
ously workful at same jobs. I continue 
lynching art up to everything. I fetch 
2234 sets Chinawear, 83 teapotts, 96 Jap- 
panned napkins, 19 complete 

tables. (Concluded on page 125) 








All Work and No Play Would 
Make America a 
Dull Ally 












LL work and no play would make of America a 
dull Ally, and in days like these, when most of 
our time is given over to. hard work and serious 
thinking, a little bit of amusement now and then is a 











divuldge wholesome balance-wheel. So every month, right. 
crime, | along with its earnest work in household economics, 
ard that, conservation of food, and rules of health, Goop 
entleman HousEKEEPING will have one page of suggestions for 
ing Hon, inexpensive entertainments—parties, dinners, lunch- 






eons, school and church affairs. In addition to the 
suggestions in the magazine, individual entertain- 
ments will be planned for you upon request. Ad- 
dress Entertainment Editor, Good Housekeeping, 
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A -Maud Muller Harvest Party gives you a 
chance to wear wartime overalls if you wish; 
you may have the party indoors or out, in the 
afternoon, in the moonlight, or in the lamp- 










uaintish light. On receipt of letter postage, full in- 
t feeling structions for the party, including a harvest 
adway, supper menu, ‘vill be furnished to any address. 






ly. We 

















we en- 
m from Upon receipt of check or money-order we will 
: buy for you for favors tiny sets of hoe, rake, and 
nN wood ; 
| : shovel for 10 cents a set, candy carrots, onions, 
permit grapes, or radishes, true to life in size and color, ! 
m. while for 25 cents a bunch. Make check or money- 
pect for order payable to Entertainment Editor, Good 
ladder, Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. City 
n teeth. 
cing at If your husband is a baseball enthusiast, or 
ver yon ee snneie, ot your friends are golfers or 
. 2 L anglers, you will want to give a sports party 
falling Three M oney-M. a hing Booth S or dinner. On receipt of letter postage in- 
‘ally. eye a sent for such a party.. On 
ions in see , z receipt of check or money-order we will buy 
insults, fo Chur ch o7 the for you any favors; baseball bats or golf- 
When sticks, 10c each; tennis-rackets or fish, 15 ceach 
I ask Red Cross 
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If Your Husband Is 
a Baseball 


“Fan” 














“Something that is a white elephant on your hands—a duplicate 

hristmas present, a bit of china, may be just what your neighbor 
needs.” So thought one clever woman, and organized a “White 
Elephant Sale” for her church. On receipt of letter postage in- 
structions will be furnished for a White Elephant Sale, A Human 
Grab Bag, and a Patriotic Grab Bag—three ways of making money 
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* A SEASON for everything and everything in its season,” might well be the rule-of-thumb for the gardener; 


for certainly each month brings with it a number of well-defined duties to pérform. 


Those for Sep- 


tember are sure to be among the most pleasant, for the final reward for the summer’s labor and pains 1s at hand. 
Here, just by way of reminder, are some of the remaining tasks to be looked after: Brussels sprouts should 


ripen by the middle of the month. 
of the lowest sprouts turn yellow. 


ground must be very rich. 


just before maturity, as their flavor increases in storage. 


Pick from the bottom up. 


When ready to pick they come easily from the stalks, and the outer leaves 
Rhubarb-roots may be transplanted now. 
If the weather is dry, cultivate the cabbages faithfully; they should be gathered 
Cut down the asparagus foliage, burn it, and weed 


The 


the bed carefully. Parsley for drying 1s to be gathered now; tie it in little bunches and hang it in an airy place 


until crisp. 


Northern states, are best set out in the spring. 
for a stamped addressed envelope. 


HE home vegetable garden has 

ceased to be a merely personal 

matter; it is of almost world- 

wide consequence, and every 
tiniest plot in the land serves a great cause, 
is part of a national movement to minimize 
suffering and distress. Each of us who 
planned and planted this spring did so 
with the earnest intention of standing 
behind his country in the hour .of need, 
and from end to end of the land the over- 
flow from full hearts has driven muscles 
to unaccustomed labor. Never before 
have we hoed and cultivated with 
such unflagging enthusiasm, never before 
sprayed and watered and watched over 
the serene green things, so unconscious 
of their high mission, with such anxious 
devotion. Truly it has been a labor of 
love, and now in September as we stand 
rejoicing before the rows of flourishing, 
bountiful plants, the pressing question is 
how to make this precious harvest as 
significant as possible, how to make each 
gay-hued tomato, each brown and shin- 
ing eggplant, each well-filled ear of corn 
and humble onion fulfill its proper destiny, 
and so do its bit for America. 

The slogan of this month should be, 
Let there be no waste! And as through- 
out the summer we have fought drought, 
insects, and blight, so must we now be 
on the lookout for the next marauder— 
frost—which, in spite of the seeming 
assurance of the golden autumn days, 
is likely, any night now, to slip into our 
garden-plot and exact a high toll from our 
perishable treasure. 


How to Harvest and Store Onions 


6 Rew: onion crop should be ready for 
harvest early in the month; few of 
our stores will contribute greater variety to 
the winter menus. If the onions are ripe, 
the tops will announce the fact by turning 
yellow. They may then be pulled up and 
allowed to lie in the sun for several days 
to dry, being raked over occasionally. 
If by the first of September the tops are 
still quite green and show little sign of 
ripening, it is best to break the tops to 
check the growth. In topping an onion 
either before or after pulling there should 
always be a full inch of top left. Without 
this the savory bulb is apt to shrivel 
and decay. 

In keeping onions the greatest cause of 


failure is dampness. Store them in light 
splint baskets and hang them from the 
rafters of the attic, or the cellar, if it is 
both cool and dry, and be sure the onions 
are perfectly dry before putting them 
away. A neighbor tells me that she keeps 
her onions in coarse cheese-cloth bags 
hung in the attic. They must never be 
exposed to a temperature below thirty- 
eight degrees. 


Forestalling “Jack” Frost 


F course canning and drying have 

already taken care of a large propor- 
tion of the perishable vegetables, but even 
after this work has been faithfully per- 
formed, there is in most gardens a residue 
which, barring frost, will furnish the table 
for some weeks yet, enabling one to hus- 
band the winter supplies. 

Certain vegetables are much more 
easily injured by frost than others, and 
these tender ones must receive first care, 
leaving the hardier kinds for attention 
at a less busy season. I know of no 
vegetable at whose untimely loss I am 
more resentful than the tomato—it serves 
so many uses. It is exuberantly fruitful 
up to the last and then one morning it is 
found a blackened, pulpy mass. Toward 
the end of August, if there are a great 
many small tomatoes on the vines, I 
have found it advisable to remove a good 
many and also to cut away some of the 
new soft growth, thus directing all the 
energy of the vine toward ripening the 
remaining fruit. 

When, as the country people say, “‘we 
sense a frost,” it is wise to cut all the fruit. 
The fully ripe ones may be canned _ or 
made into catchup; the green ones, gath- 
ered each with a bit of stem, may be laid 
upon clean straw or boards in a cold frame 
to ripen. It will do no harm to put them 
in several deep. They will also ripen in 
a sunny window. Many of my neighbors 
pull up their tomato-vines by the roots 
and hang them in the cellar or an out- 
house where the fruit continues to ripen for 
a considerable time. What does not ripen 
is still in line for pickles—and fried green 
tomatoes are very popular in my family. 

It is particularly harrowing, too, to 
have one’s flourishing eggplants fall vic- 
tims without warning. They should be 
picked with a fair-sized stem, wiped clean 
and dry, and laid—not touching one 


You may set out apple- and pear-trees this month, but cherries, peaches, and plums, especially in the 
Any gardening question asked will be answered by Mrs. Wilder 
Write her in care of Good Housekeeping, 11g West 40 Street, New York. 


another—on a shelf or table in any light 
and airy place. They will keep a long time 
if they have not been bruised in handling. 
It is of the utmost importance in gathering 
vegetables for keeping to guard against 
bruising or breaking the skin. If any 
are thus injured, they are the ones that 
should be used first. 

Pepper plants are very sensitive, and 
the fruit should. be gathered at the first 
hint of frost and stored away in baskets 
or perforated boxes. The hot little chilli 
peppers may be strung up todry after the 
thrifty manner of the Italians. 

No one wants to give up corn until the 
very last minute. Here is an experiment 
that may be tried: Cut the corn-stalks 
at the approach of frosty weather and 
gather them into shocks, leaving the ears 
on. Those on the inside of the shock will 
ripen, and there is a fair chance for the 
outer ones. Corn may also be boiled, 
cut from the cob, and put down in salt 
Complete instructions for doing this will 
be sent on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelop. Melons, summer squash, and 
cucumbers are also on the list of things 
easily spoiled by frost. In case of an early 
fall cut them with a small bit of vine ad- 
hering to each stem, handle them gently, 
and lay them in the frame with the to- 
matoes, turning them occasionally. They 
will ripen also in a sunny window. If 
there are more cucumbers than will be 
required fresh for the table, no relish is 
more delicate and delicious than sweet 
cucumber pickle. 


Caring for the Cauliflowers 


AULIFLOWER is not quite so sensi- 
tive to light frost as some of the other 
vegetables, especially if the leaves have been 
tied together in a bunch at the top over the 
head. This beside keeping the head white 
and tender protects the delicate florets. 
Liquid manure given freely to cauliflower 
plants early this month tends to hasten the 
development of the heads, which should be 
at least six inches in dameter when cut. 
Full-grown plants may be taken up by the 
roots and laid rather close together on 
clean boards in the cellar. Usually, 
however, there will be a number of plants 
in the garden with heads too small to use. 
There is a good chance of maturing these 
if the plant is dug up with a ball of earth 
and set out in a (Concluded on page 98) 
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Bis soon as the Kewpies could get there, they 
tried in various ways to Keep the pond from 
rowing still, smaller, ana while they worked jthe 
charming prisoner was greatly cheered. by 
their society. 
But they coulant carry water enough . The pom’ 
pon, to hardly a thimble - full. : 
omething had to be done to Save the fish and 
polly wos. as well as the lovely maiden. 


So the Kewpies sent. a deputation to the, 
Clouds, politely requesting them to yain. 
en ie Clouas. — about “the poor litle, 
ermaia, they cried so hard they made the, 
-— vila ne 2 aes tivér. : 
was duc he Kewps were carryin 
unbrellas. s P s., 
The little Mermaid rode joyfully down the 
river, accompanied by ber pleasant friends 
and the Jier-kewps had” the gratification. 
of ‘restoring her to her )peauti{ul Mer- mother 
at the bottom of ee: CMs... 


See next. pade< 
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“Furs are often capes, and capes are often 
mink,” says this newest and smartest of 
models sketched at the left, which droops 
low over the shoulder under a swathing 
collar and fringes out in tails. The fash- 
ionably large hat is of velvet and satin 


Though there are straight stoles there are 
those, too, which break their severity with 
tails as does this one ot mink. The seal- 
skin wrap below shows the semi-fitted lines 


UST as in the spring we heard that the 
slim silhouette would continue, so the 
decree from the. makers of winter 
fashions is again in favor of the slim 

silhouette. It is, however, a much slimmer 
silhouette than formerly.. There is ful- 
ness, of course, and there is drapery, but 
the line is straight, and over this straight 
line we may expect to see a tunic dropped. 
So much for the general new effect. 


Tailored Clothes and Furs 


hens are distinctly longer. The ma- 
jority of them reach to the knee, and 
many of them are even longer than this; 
and this greater length refers to the skirts, 
too, as well as to coats. There will, of 
course, be full-length coats; in fact, the 
long coat of cloth and fur, which prevailed 
so much last year, will be worn more, if 
anything, than last season. This coat, 
too, is straight. It very often has a broad 
belt, sometimes has a long skirt effect 
which suggests a tunic, and has a larger 
collar than formerly, but moderate cuffs. 

Fur will be used extensively as a trim- 
ming, but not exclusively. It is rather a 
relief. to know that on the plainer suits 
cloth collars of a high soft character will 
be seen quite as much asfur. Particularly 
this will be a relief from the very inferior 
so-called fur trimming, or the fur of a very 
poor quality, which has been a detriment 
rather than a trimming of late years. 
The plainer tailored suits are particularly 
smart without fur; the wise woman who 
wants the warmth or effect of furs, will do 
well therefore to buy a separate fur piece. 

The separate furs are sumntuous, and 
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of new fur coats; 
of squirrel which will 
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be much 
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FURS FROM LAMSON & HUBBARD 
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run to delightfully high collars, capes, 
broad stoles, and scarfs with tails. There 
are some straight pieces to be worn with 
plain suits, and these are very smart. A 
little collar and muff of this kind is shown 
on one of the following pages. And as to 
the varieties of furs, though kolinsky will 
be quite as smart as it has been of late 
seasons, there is a tendency toward the 
use of natural furs, rather than the dyed 
ones. For instance, squirrel in its natural 
color, natural mink and seal are used, 
and even natural raccoon will be wor 
by young girls, and with tailored clothes 


The Three-Piece Suit 


HERE is going to be a decided 
vogue this winter for the dress 
with ‘the full-length coat. These will 
match in many instances, but in any case 
they should harmonize, and should be 
made in relation to each other. And, 
naturally, since the coats are so decidedly 
longer, the skirts will be longer, too. 
Though they will be comfortable, even 
more than comfortable in width, the skirts 
of winter will be narrower than those of the 
spring, and for the tailored clothes per- 
fectly straight; tunics, however—and 
tunics are going to be a vogue—may drop 
over them. There is, too, another extreme 
tendency—that of using a little drapery 
toward the back, often suggesting the 
bustle of the go’s. The dresses which will 
be generally worn, however, are straight 
and long of line, with loose sashes oF 
girdles which often play a very importart 
part in the design, as they cross or drape. 
The neck-line, which is always inte:est- 
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ing, has shown a little more variety this 
season than last, as the square line has 
been secn almost as much as the V line, 
which we have had with us so long. This 
square neck-line has now really made 
friends, and will be repeated in many of 
the winter clothes. There is, however, a 
revival, and an equally strong tendency, 
toward the surplice waist with a collar 
which though square in the back follows 
the line of the surplice in the front. Pretty 
examples of this are shown in some of the 
waists illustrated on pages 64 and 65. 
Velours, which we have had for the 
past two seasons, has not been sur- 
passed, and, on the contrary, seems more 
attractive thanever. Soagain wewill have 
suits of velours; a new variety of it witha 
twillis most effective. Broadcloths are be- 
ing shown in some of the suits for older wo- 
men, and are generally liked for suits of this 
type. For younger women, the homespuns 


make a very smart, plain tailored suit, 
though, of course, homespun is not appro- 
priate for a three-piece suit. 


For the more 





Especially-in the softer dresses like this after- 
noon gown of black and white chifton, there 
will be drapery, and the tunic, too, is fore- 
shadowed here. A bit of picot-edged velvet 
ribbon forms a mere wraith of a girdle, with 
loops in the back which remind us that there 
1s a tendency by some well-known designers 
to revive this season the puffed back of 1890 


elaborate suits, velvet will be worn, espe- 
cially black velvet. Georgette, of Paris, has 
made a charming model of black velvet, as 
have a number of the other great makers of 
fashions. Silks, too, have come into their 
own, and will be used much more this 
winter than usual. They lend themselves 
to the silhouette, and fill many a gap where 
there is a shortage of other materials. 

Embroidery—that is, thread stitchery 
of all sorts—is very smart indeed for 
trimming. It is used frequently to define 
a certain line in the dress or the suit. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SHOPPING 
SERVICE 


Now that the fashions are changing, every one 
is anxious to buy something nice to wear now 
sure to be in good style all winter, and 
we are deluged with letters asking us to do 
shopping. And what a pleasure it 1s to know 
that thousands of miles away, the lovely new 
things we select are being worn and their 
charm and value appreciated. Whether what 
you want 1s pictured in the magazine or not 
we will be glad to buy it for you promptly 


No less an artist than Callot shows in the 
evening gown below how the straight nar- 
row effect may be kept, even with the new 
drapery. The gown is black satin banded 
with black and gold, the sleeves are gold lace 
GOWNS FROM BERGDORF & GOODMAN 
























Evening clothes will shortly show a 
more marked change. The full round 
skirts that we have worn recently will 
give place to the straighter slimmer sil- 
houette, which was the ultra model of 
last season, the conservative of this. 

The winter millinery has quite a will of 
its own, and hats are larger. The close- 
fitting, dearly beloved little turban to which 
we have become accustomed will still 
be worn with tailored suits and for motor- 
ing. But with gowns, the broad brimmed 
hat, somewhat heavier of crown than for- 
merly, and made of velvet or satin antique, 
will be particularly smart. The turban, 
which we will wear again this season, will 
be fairly high and heavy. The vogue 
during the summer of the flaring brimmed 
hat which rolled off the face, has taken a 
new lilt for the autumn, and the brim flares 
from the face and then rolls out in a most 
beguiling and becoming fashion. This, 
too, adds to the size of the hat, so that with 
the coming season, all signs point to hats 
that are larger than for several seasons. 
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The. straight lines of the 
tailored frock for general 
wear are defined in this smart 
model of navy blue Chéruit 
twill. The skirt is of the 
somewhat longer type fashion 
has ruled for the season, 
and there is a “sash-belt” 
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In Evening Gowns the Silhouette Has 
Dwindled to a Long Stim Sliver 
of Satin or Silk 


The silhouette is shaped like a toothpick, especially in evening dresses, and 
sometimes—as in the’ gown at the right—is aided in its effect of slimness by a 
scant train formed from the drapery of the skirt. The gown is of white satin 
and chiffon with a beaded front, and with the looped girdle which is so dominant 


Drapery at the sides, 
arranged so it accen- 
tuates slimness, lavish 
bead embroidery, and 
the use of satin are 
three notes of the new 
winter fashion in the 
lovely pink gown below. 
Another smart point 
here is the mere frag- 
ments of net sleeves, 
which will largely take 
the place of the “no 
sleeves at all” fashions 
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Evening coats, as well as gowns, are long, and 
inclined, too, to slimness, but sumptuously fur 
trimmed, as in the model above, This is rose 
chiffon velvet with collar and hem of gray fur 
MODELS, EXCEPT AT RIGHT, FROM BONWIT TELLER 


Smart features of the new fashion are shown 
in the frock at the right; the short, transparent 
sleeves, the slim, longer skirt with side drapery, 
and the lovely chiffon, picot edged, with a high 
satin girdle; pink, white, or blue, price, $24.50 





Hats and Furs Make Annexations 
For Their Own Personal 


A. legrandizement 


Saucy as you please is the hat which 
begins in a demure gray velvet brim— 
and tops it off with a vermillion 
crown and a braided cord with balls 


Hats are borrowing the browns and-grays of the battle- 
line, and here an absurd little, round little hat of gros- 
grain ribbon is field-gray—and fluted. around the edge 


MODELS FROM KURZMAN 


\ smart exception to prove the rule of natural 
lurs is the flat stole above of taupe squirrel, 
topped with gray crépe de Chine. Rose vel 
vet, blue ribbon, and rose crépe de Chine form 
the hat, which is charmingly unusual in de- 
sign as well as in combination of materials 


Last season we gave hats an inch, and this 1ad a place it » sun all summer, 
season they have taken an ell; they will be 
list as big as they can. And in the tan velvet 
hat at the right, blue crowned, and with a 
heavy grosgrain ribbon bow, their policy of 
‘Mperialistic expansion is evident, ‘The lovely 

tape of mole collared with fluffy taupe fox will on this brown velvet hat, covered with crepe 
make many a friend for the new fashion of capes de Chine and anchored by a coral button 


ambitious, and she who wears 
one of the smart unfur-trimmed-tailored suits 
had best provide a separate fur piece, perhaps 
like this one of sable above. Hat trimmings 


are tew, and often original, as in the red teather 
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Tailored Clothes Say “Longer 


Lines and Tunics,’ and 


Furs Say “Capes” 


A composite picture of the new mode is given by 
this suit: first, the collar of seal to match the cuffs is 
of the broad surplice type which will be worn a great 
deal; second, the semi-fitted coat is very notice- 
ably longer than those of last year; and third, the 
skirt is longer, too, and although quite wide enough 
to be comfortable is well within the decree for nar- 
rower lines. The material is a richly soft claret- 
colored velvet which is a lovely autumn color 


The tunic is to be a real feature of winter fashions, 
- and a smart:-adaptation of it is shown in the dress at 
the right. Also, here is the tendency toward semi- 
fitted, long lines deftly combined with a bit of 
drapery, as in the tunic. The material is micco 
cloth, and the surplice collar and broad belt are 
to be noted. As many of the tailored dresses are 
without fur, a high, small separate neck-piece such 
as this will be worn by many smartly-gowned women 
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“If not a cape right out, 
then a cape-scarf,” says the 
lovely fur piece above—@ 
swathing cape-like stole of 
seal lavishly weighted with 
tails. Indeed, the “cape 
scarf’ with .a  muff.to 
match bids fair to hold 
first place in the seasons 
furs. As shown in. the 
photograph, a muff may be 
slightly rounded, with @ 
graduated fringe of tails 
drooping thickly from 
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As to materials and colors, the fashions for 
the coming winter are very happily decreed. 
There will be a tremendous vogue for silk— 
especially for afternoon dresses. Of course, 
there will be the ever-desirable practical 
frocks of serge, and for tailored dresses, velours. 
Taupe is favored, as are also the various browns 
and tans, which reflect the military interest 


Last season, while most skirts were full, there 
were a few ultra fashionable models extremely 
straight. And the ultra mode of last year is 
the conservative mode of this; all skirts are 
slimmer and narrower, and even the drapery 
makes them look the slimmer. The square 
neck is newest in indoor dresses, and for 
suits and coats the collars are always high 
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The cloth and fur coat is gaining in favor and, 
as shown above, will be seen everywhere this 
winter; this does not mean, however, that the 
long coat without fur will not be worn, for, 
on the contrary, there are smartly tailored plain 
models. This coat is of velours with collar 
and cuffs and deep band of nutria, and a 
striking thing about it is the Russian influence 
which was spoken of first in the late summer 


An instance of the brown shade caught by 
fashion from the military uniforms is shown 
in the smart suit of brown suéde twill photo- 
graphed at the left; and another hint of the 
military influence is seen, perhaps, in the 
loop of the sash which hangs over the hip like 
a sword belt. The slightly fitted, box-plaited 
coat with its straight long peplum gives a 
decidely youthful air to the suit, but the fur 
collar and cuffs add a note of dignity 


MODELS ON THESE TWO PAGES FROM 
STEIN & BLAI 





“Genuine service” is the password of this 
smart dress, with a panel waist to give the 
length of line fashion insists upon. The 
material is a fine black or navy blue serge 
braided in black, with collar of white satin, 
$16.50. Ribbon and velvet hat, any color, $10 


ta 


The Triple Alliance of Scantiness, 
Longer Skirts,and Some Drapery 


in Autumn Tailored Dresses 


The popularity of the one-piece dress is 
undiminished, and in the middle above is a 
model of serge’and satin. It is $29.50 in navy 
blue materials, with blue and green beads. 
The velvet and satin hat, any color, is $10 


Notably well done in workmanship, and in 
the best of the new season’s lines, is the frock 
above, with pockets to simulate the smart 
new draped effects; navy blue or black serge, 
¥29.50. Ribbon hat, any color; price, $12.75 


*‘Narrowness and draperies, too,” are the 
newest mottoes of fashion, and here they are 
in the one-piece dress second cn the left. 
This is excellently tailored, and of fine navy 
blue serge, $25. Velvet hat, any color, $13.50 


An early Lanvin model is very beautifully copied 
in the dress at the left, which makes it plain that 
the one-piece frock with the buckled belt is 
favored by Paris; navy blue, or black serge, 
$24.50. Velvet and ribbon hat, any color, $14.50 
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The straight line with a narrow underskirt 
isshown here, and there is a certain slim charm 
about the frock. On a second look you are 
charmed, too, with its nice material and 
workmanship; pink, white, navy blue, or 
blak Georgette crépe over china silk, $27.50 


Semi-fitted, very cleverly designed in one piece, 
and with the rather longish skirt of the new 
season; if you choose it in white Jersey cloth 
this is just the frock for the belated vaca- 
tion, or you may have it in taupe, rose, or 
Copenhagen blue Jersey cloth; price, $19.50 


Silk [s a Feature of Fashion, as 
Witness These Frocks for 


Autumn Afternoons 


From a late French frock by Chéruit, the 
louisine silk dress above was copied, and brings 
the new narrow skirt and plaited tunic; navy 
blue or black made over china silk, $29.50. 
Velvet and ribbon hat, in any color, $12.75 


The straight lines which dominated the mode 
last season are still in the forefront of fashion, 
as illustrated by this new one-piece frock of 
blue serge. It has a double belt arrangement, 
slit pockets, and a collar of white satin; $25 


Draped skirts and sashes are signs of the new 
season, and particularly charming they are, 
too, in the frock at the right of a beautiful 
charmeuse in blue, black, or brown; $39.50. 
Black velvet hat with white embroidery, $28 


Tailored dresses and afternoon dresses—here 
they are on this and the opposite page. Upon 
receipt of check or money-order we will buy 
anything on iheie pages for you without extra 
charge. . Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 





To Play or Not to Play May Bea 
Question, but to Dress the 
Part Is a Certainty 


ig you are within the draft age, and a man, the government yw 

to your physical fitness, but even if you are not of the dni 
age, and not a man either, you have probably decided to take mo 
physical exercise, to go in for some sort of sports. There is; 
doubt that outdoor sports will be more popular this autumn a 
winter than ever before. There are no exemptions; the popu 
fad for sports will draft every one from ten years old to sixty yeu 
young. And sports are almost as particular as the army, tq 
about your clothes. You need not think you can slip by witht 
wrong belt, or the wrong sweater, or the wrong anything, for spors 
require you to be “‘as well set up as a soldier.” And to help yg 
pass your sports examinations, we will buy for you, without exty 
charge, anything which is sketched on these two pages, 


SKETCHES BY ROBERT MCQUINN 


If you wear the motor veil at the left above, 
you can go aglimmering—that is as far as tht 
veil if Goncerned. It guarantees to hold you! 
hat on, protect you from dust, rain—evely 
thing except the speed laws; any color, $i 


It is said that “all good Americans go to Paris when they die,” but uales 
you wear a sweater like that above it may do you no good to die, for the 
little French saint who guards the gate may not let you in. You cai! 
creep in through the eye of a needle—for knitting-needles have no ey& 
so you had best buy the sweater; any color, Indian cashmere, $16.50 


If you play golf, or if you don’t and wish you did, or if you care ot 
centime for what the neighbors say, you should provide yourself with# 
sports suit like this. It may not actually make you able to hit the bal, 
but it will make you look like you could, which is something. It is 
blue;*green, or heather mixed Adara tweed, excellently tailored; $4 
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The sports clothes on these two pages 
are correct in cut and represent the very 
best quality of workmanship and ma- 
terials to be had. Upon receipt of 
check or money-order we will buy any- 
thing on these two pages for you. Ad- 
dress Good Housekeeping Shopping Ser- 
oe, 119 West go St., New York City 


Studying French is one of the leading sports of the season, 
and you can study it just beautifully in this sports sweater 
of gold-colored Indian cashmere with a blue and yellow 
band and a tasseled cord girdle. We-can’t say just how 
much the French lessons cost, but the sweater costs $22.50 


“It is time we take note of Scotch Allies,” says Fashion, 


and makes the motor coat at the right below of lans- 
down heather. It may be had in English mixtures of 
gray, green, blue, and purple; samples will be submitted, 
and the coat made to order in ten days for only $45 


Who can say that fashion is not forward looking; already 
it has adopted the ‘‘ Aviation Coat” at the left below, and 
left the Trench Coat of yesteryear—in the trenches. The 
motor coat is of leaf-green or tan leather, comfortable to 
slip on over a suit; $85; the leather hat to match is $15 
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A SHOWER OF AUTUMN WAIST§ 


The square collar which has pleased us so much will be 
even more marked this winter, and here it is in the two 
waists above. The one at the left is of a cream satin, 
very beautiful in texture, with but a fine knife-plaiting 
to relieve its tailoring; $12.50. The pretty afternoon 
waist at the right above is $5.75, and the material is a fine 
white or flesh-colored Georgette crépe with plaited ruffles 


This is the tailored waist to wear with a suit; 

when the coat is off, the double-breasted 

front makes it look more like a dress than 

like a separate waist. It is of radium silk, 

blue with inlaid pieces of tan silk, or it 

may be had in all black at the price of $9.50 
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Sometimes you are surprised to 
pick-up a really good waist and 
find it is only $2; and that is 
what happened when we found the 
white madras waist above, excel- 
lent for the much washed waist 


A pretty washable waist for $4.95 
is that of fine white voile at the 
right, with the surplice front and 
the back finely tucked and trim- 
med with a good quality of narrow 
Valenciennes lace with the tucks 


Upon receipt of check or money- 
order we will buy for you, without 
extra charge, any of the waists on 
this or the opposite page. Address 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Serv- 
ice, 119 West go St., N. Y. City 





FTEN price has nothing at ail to do 

with the charm and serviceableness of 
a waist, and here are two pages of the new 
autumn models at prices which it pleases ys 
very much to have found for you. Every 
one of them represents a really exceptional 
value for a waist of its type, and each one 
is worthy the well-known Goon Hovsg. 
KEEPING guarantee. Here are the French 
waist, hand-made and exquisitely fine 
the madras waist of many washings, the 
silk waist to wear with a suit and look 
like a dress when the coat is off, and the 
tailored sports waist for wear in the 
autumn and winter. All purchases of 
clothes we make for you, upon receipt of 
check or money-order, will be shipped free, 





As sure as the sun brings 
morning, autumn brings the 
desire for a pretty waist to 
wear with a suit, and here 
it is of striped Georgette 
crépe; blue or black over 
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The deft handling of color in the 


It is a very real pleasure to 
recommend the waist at the right, 
for it is sure to please you. The 
material is of sheer white batiste, 
very beautifully hand-made, 
and hand-embroidered for $7.50 


blouse at the left is really unusual 
at the price of $7.95; the waist is 
dark blue Georgettee crépe with 
a clever contrast in gold braid 
to outline the white satin vest 


Would you expect to fiind a waist as 
dainty as this for $2? Of course 
you would not, but occasionally @ © 
you do. It is of fine white voile 
with goed thread lace trimming 


Matinées and club meetings start all over 
in autumn, and call for a waist like this 
of white or flesh-colored Georgette crepe. 
The deep collar and revers embroidered by 
hand give a becoming softness of effect $5.50 


Here is a waist to which a picture can not pos- 
sibly do justice; French, and all that “ French” 
implies in exquisite white batiste, and fine 
Valenciennes lace. It is made all by hand 
and beautifully embroidered; price $9.75 65 
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Brilliant Bits of Mosaic which f, 
Together to Form Fashion 
Out-of-Doors 


A slender thread of platinum tangled 
with diamonds and insets of onyx is 
this lovely lorgnette, which reminds 
one deliciously of the poet’s “Pleiades 
tangled ina silver braid.” The des‘gn 
is a new as well as a very charming one 


REBEKAH-MILLER- 


To be useful and ornamental, too, you 
may buy amber knitting-needles and 
swing from them a banner of wool to 
match your eyes, and may carry a gay 
knitting-bag; bag of cretonne, $2.95; 
needles with blue tops, $1.50 a pair 


Time passes pleasantly on this watch of 
platinum, diamonds, onyx, and_ black sed . 
ribbon. Watches, mesh-bag, and lorg- J To answer the old high school 
nette, Bureau of Jewelry Fashions question, “Does art enhance 
the beauty of nature?” you 
may buy this veil of black, 
taupe, brown, navy blue, or 
Purse proud she will certainly be who possesses the gold purple mesh for $1.75 a vd. 
mesh bag below adangle with pearls. The black, navy 
blue, purple, gray, or brown bag of chiffon velvet is $6; 
flat purse, black, tan, blue, green, or purnle morocco $3.50 


Wrist watch with gold face, 
green gold case, pigskin 
strap; silk umbrella loop 
handle, $12.75; black 
chiffon velvet bag, Gal- 
lalith colored clasp, $5 





“Beauty Need Not Be Even Skin 
Deep,” Say These Clever 
Substitutes 


So 
SES 


Here is the new square-meshed veil with round chenill 
dots; blue, black, beige, white, $1.50 a yard; organdy col- 
lar set; blue, white, or tan, $3.95; cushion, blue or pink, 
$4.50; blue, pink, or yellow enamel hat-pins, 95¢ each The provocative little boudoir-cap above makes 
you think the spray of ribbons at the back is for 
decoration—and so it is, but practicality got in a 
werd edgewise, and the ribbons are used to draw 
the cap in, too; net with roses, lace, and pink 
or blue ribbons, the cap is priced at only $1.95 


The chemist turns whole rose-gardens and pine forests 
into salts for your bath; glass jar of pine or rose Arden 
salts above, $1.50; Quelques Fleur perfume, $4; powder- 
puff for your shoulders, any color, with jar, $1.50 


Not even the artist could portray all the loveliness 
of the negligée second at the right, of coral, lavender, 
or blue crépe de Chine and net lace, $19.75; the other, 
old rose, pink, or blue crépe de Chine, with fringe, $9.75 
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On receipt of check or money- 
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The square neck-line, the narrow, 
pointed skirt with drapery, and the 
braid trimming which promises to be 
much favored, immediately distin- 
guish the dress at the right as of the 
new season. And here practicality is 
by no means sacrificed to newness 
and smartness, for this is of blue serge, 
with the braiding in black; $40. 


In the suit below there is just the 
right touch of dignity, and yet a 
certain youthfulness. As are many 
of the new tailored suits, it is without 
fur trimming, and all the value is put 
into excellence of material. It is well 
tailored with a cleverly original belt, 
and may be had in taupe, brown, 
navy blue, or black broadcloth, $38 


Upon receipt of check or money- 
order we will buy for you without 
extra charge anything shown on 
these two pages. Address Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service 


HERE are no longer any set styles 

for the older woman, and, indeed, 
few differences between the dress of 
the young matron and her mother. 
Yet among the many and varied 
adaptations of each season’s mode, 
there are unquestionably some better 
suited than others to the woman who 
has attained a certain dignity of 
figure and carriage. And on this 
page are shown a suit, a practical 
serge frock, an informal afternoon 
dress, and a formal afternoon dress, 
which have been selected particularly 
with the maturer figure in view. 

As in the suit shown, longer coats 
have brought with them longer skirts 
as well, and this is a speci2l boon to 
the older woman who wishes to be 
smartly gowned, yet for the past two 
seasons has hed to overcome the 
difficulties of the very short skirts 
which detracted from length of line 
instead of accentuating it. Now, 
however, she has everything in her 
favor as shown by both suit and 
dresses on this page—by the draperies 
that give slimness of silhouette, the 
square neck-line which tends to give 
an effect of fulness at the throat. 

In quality of materials and_fit- 
ness of style for the older woman, 
the costumes shown on this page 
are both correct and _ becoming. 


The dress to wear under a coat iy 
the afternoon is this at the left, jy 
which the semi-fitted plaited line from 
shoulders to hem gives an effect of 
slenderness. Blue Georgette crép 
in a particularly attractive quality, j 
the material, over white Georgett 
crépe, with self-covered buttons anj 
fine tucks on skirt and bodice; $4 


One of the most charming gowns jp 
the winter wardrobe is the afternoon 
gown, and here it is below of blue 
charmeuse, with drapery of skirt 
adapted to giving  slenderness of 
effect. There is beaded embroidery, 
the sleeves and vest are blue Georgette 
crépe, and the overcollar is white 
Georgette crépe; it is priced at $4; 
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Just above is one of the early French suits 
in a charming navy blue, brown, or black 
Poiret twill; $27.50. The coat is long and 
semifitted; white stitched taffeta hat, in 
any color with white fur pompon, $18.50 


Tailored Suits of the New Season 
and a Thoroughly Smart 
Top-Coat to Choose 


Many of the most expensive tailored coats are without 
fur, and above is an admirable example in which the full 
value is put into the workmanship and material. This is 
of “Pompom,” a soft velours-like material, double breasted, 
in taupe or navy blue, lined with peau de cynge; $35. 


At the upper right is a suit of the new “silver velours,” 
in brown, navy blue, or green, with flecks of white; $39.50. 
Velvet hat, any color, $11.50. Second from the right above 
isa Chéruit suit of Burella cloth, brown or blue outside, 
tan inside, $35. Hat of velvet and ribbon, any color, $18.50 


Youthful in line and of “silver velours,” in brown, tan color, 
or navy blue, flecked with white to “silver” it is the suit at 
the right. It has the convertible collar, narrow skirt, and 
long coat which are favored of the new season; $39.50. The 
velvet and grosgrain ribbon hat in any color is priced $18.50 


There is a certain trimly smart type of woman who always 
looks best in a plain tailored suit, and for her the second 
suit at the right was chosen. It is well made, of navy 
biue silver velours with bone buttons, and with slashed 
pockets and collar bound with narrow black braid; $29.50 





Forecasting the Events of the Young 
Girl’s Winter, and Providing a 
Frock for Each Occasion 


As smart as it can be, nicely made, and 

a good blue taffeta is this frock for the 
young girl for afternoon or informal eve 
ning wear. The sleeves are on a separat 
lining and the armholes are bound; $185 


In the young girl’s wardrobe, the one-piece 
dress to wear now on the street, and later 
with a coat, is essential; hence this blue 
serge frock prettily braided. The vest 
is of white Georgette crépe; price $29:50 





The prettiest of informal evening frocks for the schoolgirl 
is this—white Georgette crépe with motifs of braiding on 
the bodice and skirt. Pockets are looped loosely into one of 
the broad tucks, which are so much used for this type of 
youthful frock, and the skirt is smartly straight; price $18.75 


A school coat is one of the questions which come up with 
the autumn, and here is a splendid one at the left. It is 
of a much-enduring, good-looking tweed in a mixture of 
grays, and has the “belt with a buckle,” which is new this 
winter. This model is especially smart; price, $16.50 


The straight lines of the new season, the longer skirt, and 
the braid trimming are things you will notice at once about 
the dress at the right. Drop buttons add a piquant note, 
and the fine quality of blue serge assures its practical wearing 
features. The collar of white satin is very smart; $18.50 


Frocks are these which have all the smartness of the new mode, 
and yet retain a certain quality of unassuming youthfulness 
which makes them appeal especially to the young girl. Upon 
receipt of check or money-order we will buy for you anything 
on these two pages or furnish addresses where they may be 
bought. Address Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
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This is the type of corset for the 
somewhat larger figure. It is of 
white coutil, well-boned with strong 
steel. The medium high back gives 
an excellent flat effect; price $3 


Pretty as you please, and sure to please you 
m price and materials, too, is this set—a 
combination and nightgown of nainsook, picot 
edged, for $2.g0each. Especially original are the 
tnangular motifs, and the pink ribbon loops 


Of alternating strips of 
pink elastic and cotton 
brochette is this sports 
Corset, a model worn 
by the slim, and by her 
of the larger figure; $2 


Cutting the Gordian Knot of Economy 


by Lingerie as Inexpensive 
as It Is Pretty 


“By way of being a bargain,” is 
the nightgown above for $1.95; it 
is of nainsook and Valenciennes lace 


See 
a 


The slight or medium-weight figure 
needs such a model as this pretty 
corset of pink or white étamine. 
Three pairs of garters and a very 
good cut make it fit well; price, $3 


Fine nainsook, ribbons, and pretty pointed lace 
are the makings of the envelop chemise at 
the left above for $3. And a pleasant sur- 
prise is the daintily made envelop chemise 
beside it, of nainsook with fine tucks, for $1.25 


At the left is a corset- 
cover of dotted swiss, 
serviceable and inex- 
pensive as it is pretty; 
$1.25. The knickers 
to match are $1.90 
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Colorful Bits for the 
Table and Living- 


Room 


The articles sketched and photographed on this and 
the adjacent pages are novelties which are peculiar 
to New York shops, and we will be glad to buy them 
for you on request, and without extra charge. It ts 
not the aim of the Shopping Service to illustrate trad?- 
marked goods, staples, or any merchandise nationally 
advertised and distributed through the retail trade 


Shipping charges on all articles on this page are free 
within fifty miles of New York. Shipping charges 
on the articles on the opposite page are to be paid by 
the purchaser; whatever shipping charges there are 4 = The | 
may be paid upon the receipt of the articles by you ' . 7 H lighte 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRADLEY AND MERRILL , — i favor 
brow! 
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the mode of using white things on the table instea jor ¥ 
sae “ - ‘ of the proverbial silver has brought out charming two 
Delicately lovely is : sets like this above of white bisque. The fruit bow, bougi 
the fruit bowl at the a 7% inches in diameter, and four candlesticks, $10 
rizht, an openwork q 
basket effect of mel- 
lowed white Italian 
pottery with two par- 
rots and a pyramid 
of fruit ia natural 
colors. Tt.e bowl is 
8 inches in diameter, 
the price, $15. Itisa 
charming b‘t for the 
center of the table, 
and is a most suit- 
able wedding present 


To be used as lamp bases or 

ornaments are the two Chinese ; ; F 

urns at the right, a facsimile of vay ole” = ee ; A nice gift where just a 
rose pink quartz with teakwood Me . : remembrance is wanted 
tops; 8 inches high, $15 each : “ t is this Colonial glass candy- 
+ dish for the living-room 
table. It is white, blue, 
green, or amber, 8% inches 
high; $2.50. The desk- 
set below, pink or blue 
moire silk glazed _ thin) 
with isinglass, $5 complete 


Especially pretty for the country 
house is the colorful set below. 
The set, a bowl with artificial 
flowers, and four candlesticks 
of light Chinese green china; $7.59 
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The general tendency among decorators is to use 
lighter curtain stuffs, and cretonnes are much 
favored. The sample at the left above is 
brown, red, blue, green, purple on cream; 85c ayd. 


Second above is a cretonne in soft blue, green, 
yellow, and pink on black; 80 cents a yd.; third 
above is a design in yellow, green, blue, red, pur- 
ple, and black; 70c a yd.; cretonnes 31 in. wide 


On receipt of check or money-order we will buy 
for you, without extra charge, anything on these 
two pages, or furnish addresses where they may be 


bought. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


The magazines will not be put 
“just anywhere” if you have a 
magazine rack like this. It is 
wood, painted black or other col- 
ors, with flowers in colors; $25 


Every one uses candles nowa- The consol table of wood, painted any color to order, is lovely in 
days, and this candlestick, with a soft antique green and gold; 27 in. high, 28 in. long, 1§ in. wide, 
quaint shield of painted tin, will $38; painted wood Italian mirror, 31 in. high, 16% in. wide, $30, in 
be welcome; painted green and soft gold and green with chrome: tall brass candlestick, $5; yel- 
rose, or any color, price $1.50 low painted tin dish, black edged, 14 in. across, 6 in high, $12.50 


New Cretonne Curtains and 


Pieces of Furniture 
Painted to Order 


Something oddly effective is this 
bedside stand for a tumbler of 
water; plate and cover are glass 
painted in flowers; price, $1.50 


A small table to be used beside 
a chair will be tinted any color 
to order in three weeks; $25: 
painted wood lamp with painted 
shellacked shade, any color, $15 


At left, cretonne in red, purpie, 
yellow, and blue, 70c a yd.; in the 
middle, blue on black, at right 
white ground, red, blue, green, 
purple, and brown, 7oc a yd. 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


MADDOCKS, 


MILDRED 


{LL you become a member of 

the Food Administration? 

Every woman in the country 

is needed. At the head of 
the organization is the Food Administrator 
of the United States. And direct from him 
will come instructions to the army of 
American women who are relied upon to 
carry out in their homes the ideals of 
economy and thrift to which this country 
is pledging itself. In order to have food 
enough for our soldier boys, enough for our 
allies, and enough for ourselves, economy 
is necessary. Not every woman can leave 
her home to do relief work, but every wo- 
man can put into practise at home the 
instructions which the Food Administrator 
will send to all who sign the pledge at the 
end of this article. Will you cooperate in 
this form of practical patriotism? 

At the top of this page is shown the 
shield insignia of the Food Administra- 
tion. A copy is sent to every woman who 
enlists as a member. It is hoped that be- 


fore long there will not be a home in the. 


country whicn does not show in one of its 
windows this badge of loyalty. 
The girl pictured below in uniform is 


SPEC ARAL KE 


Cufts that button onto sleeves that are a 
little short may be taken off and laundered, 
thus freshening the costume with very little 
work. The cap is made of two flat pieces 
and is decorated with the official insignia 
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WoMEN RECRUITS WANTED! 


VERY woman in the country is urged to 

become a member of the United States 
Food Administration. To do this*cut out the 
pledge card printed at the end of this article, 
fill in the spaces as directed, and forward it to 
Washington. You will then be one of the mil- 
lions of women who under the personal dtrec- 
tion of the Food Administrator are putting their 
housekeeping on a wartime basis. Each woman 
can help at home in this great task of conserva- 
tion. Much depends on the cooperation of the in- 
dividual woman. Youareneeded. Enlist now! 


Very practical, and at the same time very 
becoming is this patriotic, red-white-and-blue 
uniform for the housekeeper. The strap 
belt which buttons at the back gives an 
easy fulness without making gathers to iron 


Lone OMtes. capella 


INS TIT U Te 


Director 


a member of the Food Administration, 
and is wearing the uniform of service. 
This is such a practical, trim, and a. 
tractive house dress that it is sure to be 
popular. Made in blue, with white collar 
and cuffs, the insignia upon the sleeye 
and upon the front of the cap in red, it js 
especially charming and carries out the 
national colors. One of the best points 
about the costume is that it is very easy 
to launder. The high cuffs are detachable, 
buttoning onto sleeves which are a little 
short so that there is no bungling of two 
thicknesses about the wrists. The dress 
itself is in one piece and opens out flat so 
that it can be ironed about as easily asa 
small sheet. The housewife slips into it 
as she would slip into a coat. A strap 
belt buttons in the back, giving a pleasing 
fulness about the hips. The little white 
cap is made of two pieces, which may be 
ironed flat. The low collar is well cut, with 
especially becoming lines. And there are 
pockets—two of them, and so capacious 
that they are guaranteei to win the heart 
of any woman. Miade of blue chambray, 
percale, or any other durable easy-to- 
launder material, (Concluded on page 95) 


 IOLLLRLPLE LAER IDE SEALER 


Patterns for this entire costume will be ready 
September 10, and may be had for 10 cents. 
In ordering, give bust-measurements. Send 
your order to the Food Administration at 
Washington, D. C., not to the magazine 
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© Bown anv dawson 


for the greater good of the greater number—all eyes are focused on the Capitol. 
be always to the fore. The article that follows is a patt of the Department of Agriculture’s educational campaign 
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With Congress daily considering measures that touch intimately the daily life of every individual—measures designed 
For women the matter of food will 


The Family Balanced Ration 


The Second Monthly Statement to American Housewives 


N time of war as in time of peace it 
is not only important, but essential, 
that the people be well fed. Victory 

¥does not depend alone on guns and 

soldiers; it depends as well on the ef- 
ficiency of every man, woman, and child 
back of the firing-line. To maintain this 
efficiency there must be enough food, and 
it must be so cooked and so combined as 
to be both palatable and nourishing. 


The Value of Careful Organization 
‘THE selection or organization of food in 
the diet is as important as the organi- 
zation of an army; a small amount of food 
rightly combined will give more energy than 


By Carl Vrooman 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


of one hand the different groups of foods 
can be counted, thus: 


1. Foods depended on for mineral 
matters, vegetable acids, and body- 
regulating substances 

2. Foods depended on for protein 

3. Foods depended on for starch 

4. Foods depended on for sugar 

5. Foods depended on for fat 


If all these groups are included in the 
diet, the body will lack no necessary kind 
of material. To illustrate: 

Group 1 
Foods depended on for mineral matters, vege- 


Group 2 

Foods depended on for protein—for muscle- 
building: 

Milk, skim milk, cheese; eggs; meat; poul- 
try; fish; dried peas, beans, cowpeas; nuts. 

Group 3 

Foods depended on for starch: 

Cereal grains, meals, flours; cereal breakfast 
foods; bread; crackers; macaroni and other 
pastes; cakes, cookies, starchy puddings; po- 
tatoes and other starchy vegetables. 

Group 4 

Foods depended on for sugar: 

Sugar; molasses; sirups; honey; candies; 
fruits preserved in sugar; jellies and dried 
fruits; sweet cakes and desserts. 


ready . large amount badly combined, Just aS a sable acids, and body-regulating substances: 
cents. small disciplined force of soldiers is more Fruits: apples, pears; bananas; berries; Group 5 
Send effective than an untrained mob. x gee. 1 ey om rig Foods depended on for fat: 
onl Th i : : melons; oranges, lemons. Io 
ere is nothing mysterious about Vegetables: for salads, lettuce, celery, etc.; Butter and cream; lard, suet, and other 


gazine 










planning the cheapest, most palatable, 
and most nutritious meals. On the fingers 


for pot-herbs or “greens,”’ potatoes and root 
vegetables; peas, beans; tomatoes, squash. 





cooking fats; salt pork and bacon; table and 
salad oils. (Concluded on page 95) 
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If you have a garden, most of these supplies may come from it. 
Housekeeping Institute, and the meals below were prepared in the Institute kitchen. 
make your own combinations. 


Wien 


They were purchased by Good 


Try them and then 


The quantities pictured are sufficient for one day for a family of five 


EARLY FALL MEALS FROM THE GARDEN 


Breakfast Luncheon 


Baked Apple 
Fried Tomatoes 
Corn-Meal Pancakes 
Coffee 


with Beets 
Whole-Wheat Bread 


Dinner 
: Boiled Samp, Tomato Sauce 
Corn on the Cob Mashed Turnip 
Bread and Butter 
Compote of Rice and Peacnes 
Lemon Sauce 


VEN in September it is still pos- 
sible to have your garden supply 
all the food your family needs 
for two or three day# in the 

week. It is not wise to try meatless meals 
for more than this number of days in the 
fall. Growing boys and girls especially 
need the nourishment which meat affords. 
But two or three meatless days a week will 
prove a relief as well as an economy, and, 
in the menus given below, the food-values 
have been carefully considered so that they 
provide ample nourishment for one day 
for a family that is composed of a man 
and wife, two girls, aged fourteen and 
nine respectively, and a boy of eleven. 
These five persons require approximately 
11,000 calories a day, and ten percent of 
these calories must be obtained from pro- 
tein or tissue-building food. Just as coal 
is fuel for a fire, so food is fuel for the 
body, and, in every-day terms, calories are 
the units for measuring the food-fuel which 
the body needs. Technically, a calory is 
the amount of heat necessary to raise one 
pound of water to a 4° F. higher tempera- 
ture. 

To tell just how many calories your 
family will have a day, if you follow these 
menus, see the list of purchased supplies. 
There the calories are classified under the 
headings “‘Protein Calories”? and ‘Total 
Calories.”” The protein calories are those 
which come from protein or tissue-building 
food. They are of great importance to the 
proper nourishment of the body. But 
calories supplied by the fats and car- 
bohydrates of the diet are also important. 
To be rightly nourished the body requires 
a combination of all three of these kinds of 
foods. The column headed “Total Calo- 
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Potato Salad Garnished 


Buttered Beets 


Luncheon 
Tomatoes and Corn 
Baked Potatoes 
Whole-Wheat Gems 


Breakfa :t 


Baked Peaches 
Fried Corn-Meal Mush 
Coffee 


Steamed Rice with Sirup 


Dinner 


Baked Turnips Hollowed and Filled with Hominy 


Seasoned with Curry 
Cauliflower au Gratin 
Beet Salad 
Apples Stuffed with Rice 


SUPPLIES NEE PROTEIN TOTAL 
FOR ONE DAY CALORIES CALORIES 

2 Ibs. peaches, as purchased 18 310 
2 “ apples, as purchased II 440 
2 “ cauliflower as pur- 

chased 65 280 
4 Ibs. potatoes, as purchased 49 465 
lb. corn (edible portion) 57 470 

* beets, as purchased 24 170 
Ibs. tomatoes,as purchased 33 210 
qt. buttermilk 116 352 
pt. milk 68 340 
Ib. rice 73 815 

** corn-meal 168 1655 

* whole wheat 242 1670 

*“ samp orcoarse hominy 90 832 

* sugar 939 

* butter and other fats 

or oils 

4 lb. lettuce (one smal! head) 
14 lbs. turnips, as purchased 


Totals 


4 


0 


11055 





ries”’ shows the sum of all the calories in 
each food listed. 

Once the underlying principle of feeding 
a family on the calory basis is grasped, the 
housewife will find it not only economical 
and important to plan her menus scientific- 
ally, but intensely interesting as well. A 
bulletin, entitled ‘Menu Building - by 
Calories,” will help every woman to under- 
stand and apply the principles of proper 
feeding. It may be secured by writing to 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 
West 39th Street, New York City, enclos- 
ing five cents in stamps. 


, 


Where the Institute Can Help You 


HE director of Goop HousEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE knows that women can not 

be expected to follow by rote, day after day, 
instructions, menus, and recipes contained 
in these pages. It is not her desire that 
they should. 't is her wish to suggest and 


Breakfast Luncheon 
Sliced Peaches Baked Tomatoes Stuffed 
Hominy with Milk and with Rice 
Sugar Johnny-Cake 
Coffee Fried Cauliflower 
Graham Roly-Poly 


Dinner 
Stewed Corn Potato Rolls 
Whole-Wheat Bread and Butter 
Diced Turnip and Beet Salad 
Apple Crisp 


to advise women, to give the housekeepers , 


all over the country the benefit of the 
experimentation carried on at the Inst 
TUTE, and then to have them adapt this 
knowledge to suit their own particular 
needs. Each housekeeper must use her 
own ingenuity and her knowledge of her 
family’s particular likes and dislikes when 
it comes to planning meals. That is what 
makes the feeding of a family interesting. 
Menu-building should be based on sound 
scientific principles and is a matter for 
close study, but, in addition, feeding a 
family requires all the ingenuity, imagina- 
tion, adaptability, and tact of which a 
woman is possessed. 

To illustrate the use of ingenuity in 
connection with the menus given in this 
article: Not all the peaches and apples 
included in the supplies will be needed for 
breakfast and for making the apple crisp 
on th. third day. So use the remnants of 
both fruits to make roly-poly for luncheon. 
The buttermilk listed can be utilized to 
advantage in the following recipes: Johnny- 
cake, whole-wheat quick breads, whole- 
wheat gems, corn-meal pancakes, and 
other similar recipes. If all of it is not 
needed for cooking purposes, some one of 
the children should be given a glassful or 
more as part of his diet, for it is especially 
nourishing. 

On the first day, set aside enough toma- 
toes to make sauce for the samp, and use 
the remainder for fried tomatoes for 
breakfast. When following a definite list 
of food materials such as that given here, 
go over it, planning the meals for all three 
days in advance. By so doing you will 
avoid the monotony of serving the same 
vegetables on successive days. 
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SO F 
The Coming 


BEAN 


By William Leavitt Stoddard 


G20? HOUSEKEEPING asked the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to tell its readers the 
truth about the soy bean. This article is the de- 
partment’s answer. In the Institute Kitchen 
new recipes and methods of using the soy bean 
were evolved and tested. These recipes will be 
found at the end of this article. A list of dealers 
‘in various sections of the country who carry a 
supply of soy beans will be mailed upon request 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelop. 


" HE soy bean, also called the 
soja bean, is a native of south- 
eastern Asia, and has_ been 
extensively cultivated in Japan, 

China, and India since ancient times. 
Upward of two hundred varieties are 
grown in these countries, practically every 
district of which has its own distinct 
varieties. The beans are there grown al- 
most entirely for human food, being pre- 
pared for consumption in many differ- 
ent ways. Their flavor, however, does 
not commend them to Caucasian appetites 
and thus far they have found but small 
favor as human food in either Europe 
or America.” 

Thus declared a bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture before the war. Less 
than three months after our entrance into 
the war—and the entrance of the United 
States as a nation for the first time into 
a food moderation and conservation cam- 
paign—this same. authority stated that 
“the soy bean already has reached a place 
of high economic importance in America 
and Europe as a foodstuff. ... During 
the past season the demand for seed by 
food manufacturers has resulted in greatly 
increased prices.”’ 

These two quotations explain in part 
the title of this article. The soy is a coming 
bean if not the coming bean. It is on its 
way to arrival in the American kitchen 
and dining-room along with the new kinds 
of bread brought forth by the war, in the 
same ranks as corn-meal, boiling potatoes in 
skins, wheatless days, food economy, and 


Soy Beans and Rice is a perfectly balanced 
dish. The beans contain a high percent ot 
protein and fat, but are deficient in carbo- 
hydrate. This the starch of the rice supplies 








The uses of the soy bean are literally legion. 
were originated by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


the rest of the lessons which the American 
housewife has eagerly grasped and under- 
stood in order to do her bit for democracy. 

Some day, after the war, when there 
is time and inclination for reminiscence, 
some one may write a book about the in- 
vasion of the soy bean into the American 
home. Just now the invasion has only 
begun and we are too much interested in 
helping it along to care particularly why 
it was started, by whom, or how. The 
outstanding fact of importance to consum- 
ers of food in the United States today is 
that a nutritious, palatable, easily grown 
(and therefore eventually cheap) legume 
is being recommended by the food experts. 
Pressure of circumstances has_ revived 
interest in foods and combinations of food 
of which the majority were old and have 
been forgotten. The soy bean, however, 
it to practically all American cooks and 
so the large body of food manufacturers 
an entirely new product. At this writing, 
the soy bean is a rumor rather than a 
reality. Hence the writing of this article. 











































Above are Soy-Bean Muffins, which 
The soy-bean meal from which 
they were made was ground at the Institute in the hand-mill shown just above 


To whet the appetite for the feast let 
me name some of the dishes in which the 
soy bean or its products combine. The 
more important are cheese, salads, milk, 
fresh or condensed, bread, oil and butter, 
coffee, and ‘‘just beans” (baked). 

Ask any resident of China or Japan to 
check up this list, and if you spell the name 
soja and pronounce it soya, he will verify 
my testimony concerning the versatility 
and adaptability of this legume. If he 
chances to be a farmer, he will tell you 
that the reason for the popularity of the 
soy bean in his land is that it is a reliable 
crop which can be sold for cash—a staple 
of economic value similar to cotton in our 
Southern states. Ask any rural resident 
of North Carolina about the soy bean, 
and he will support the statement tat it 
is a fine fertilizer and a splendid hog-food, 
but he probably will not regard it highly 
as a human food. Here and there about 
the United States you will find manu- 
facturers who have crushed soy beans in 
mills for oil or for real to substitute for 
cotton-seed. But in general you won’t 
find much knowledge of the soy bean in 
America outside of limited areas and 
the Department of Agrculture. 

Why the soy bean is freely eaten in 
Asia and why it is shortly due to come 
into its own as a foodstuff on this conti- 
nent is not hard to understand: the soy 
bean is very rich in two essential food- 
elements, fat and protein. It is richer in 
these elements, in fact, than wheat flour, 
either white or (Continued on page 126) 


Below is Vegetable Roast, of which soy beans 
are an ingredient. At the left is the soy-bean 
plant. The bean itself is a remarkable food and 
forms the basis for numerous delicious dishes 


TESTED AND APPROVED RECIPES 


Twenty-one Unusual Recipes Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute and Approved 
for Their Adaptability to Wartime Economy and Food-Conservation 


All measurements are level—standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


Steamed Rolled Oats and Rice with Dates 
500 Calories 
'6 teaspoonful salt 
'¢ cupful dates, cut in sma!l 
pieces 


34 cupfuls rolled oats 
44 cupful rice 
2 cupfuls boiling water 


Cook all except the dates together in a double 
boiler three hours. Prepare this the day before if 
desired, and heat in the morning, adding the dates 
at time of reheating. Serve as a breakfast cereal. 

Mrs. Margie Field, 22 E. Lane Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Without Dressing, 370 Calories 


Lettuce 
French or 
dressing 


Sardine Salad 


6 to 8 boneless sardines 
I small apple 
Sardine-oil 

Remove the shiny skin from the sardines and 
break them into small pieces. Pare and core a 
small firm apple, cut in very thin slices, and mash 
into a paste with a fork. Mix the fish and the 
apple together, adding a little of the sardine-oil 
from the box to make the mixture the right ccnsist- 
ency to mold. Shape like sardines and serve two 
on a bed of lettuce-hearts. Serve with either French 
or mayonnaise dressing. ‘This recipe will serve 
three or four, depending on the size of the sardines. 


mayonnaise 


Browned Salmon and Rice 720 Calories 
24 cupful salmon 

1 cupful cooked rice 

Salt and pepper to taste 


1 tablespoonful butter 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 
2% cupful milk 

Make a white sauce in the following way: melt 
the butter, add the flour and seasoning, and cook to- 
gether until bubbling. Then add the cold milk 
gradually, stirring all the while. Cook until thick 
and smooth. Then add the salmon freed from skin 
and bones and the rice. Have a hot greased frying- 
pan ready, pour in the mixture, sauté for ten min- 
utes, then bake in a hot oven for twenty to thirty 
minutes, fold like an omelet, and turn onto a hot 
platter. This will serve four. 

Mrs. Hayes Bigelow, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Mexican Spaghetti 1640 Calories 


2 cupfuls spaghetti broken 12 dried chilli peppers or 

in pieces 2 canned pimientos 
2 tablespoonfuls bacon-fat 2 cupfuls canned tomatoes 
I medium-sized onion or 
1% cupful finely minced 2 cupfuls canned tomatoes 

ham with okra 
1 clove garlic 1 teaspoonful salt 

14 cupful buttered crums 

Cook spaghetti in plenty of boiling salted water 
until tender. Drain and pour cold water through it. 
Place the bacon-fat in a frying-pan and cook in it 
the onion finely chopped and the ham. Then add 
tomatoes and season to taste, adding pepper if 
needed. Simmer till it is a thick pulp. Prepare the 
dried chillies, if used, by removing the seeds and 
allowing them to stand ten minutes in boiling water. 
Chop fine. Rub a baking-dish with the bruised 
clove of garlic. Place in it in layers the cooked 
spaghetti, the tomato mixture, and the peppers. 
Cover all with buttered crums and brown quickly 
in a hot oven. If pimientos are used, add a dash 
of cayenne pepper. 
Mrs. M. B. Wesson, 212 Roberts-Banner Bldg., El Paso, Tex. 


Bacon and Corn, Camp Style 1615 Calories 


12 large slices bacon 2 eggs 
2 cupfuls corn, canned or % green pepper 

boiled and cut from the I small onion 

cob Salt 

Pepper 

Cook bacon until crisp, pouring off fat occasion- 
ally during the cooking. Remove the bacon and 
keep warm. In about four tablespoonfuls of the 
bacon-fat cook the pepper and onion, chopped fine, 
for five minutes. Add the corn, eggs well beaten, 
and salt and pepper to taste and scramble all to- 
gether in the hot fat. Heap on a hot platter and 
garnish with the bacon strips. 

Katherine H. Robertson, 120 E. 3rd St., Duluth, Minn. 
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MENU S 
for Successive Days in 
SEPTEMBER 


(Any recipe called for will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp) 


“ EXLIMINATE WASTE!” 

is the nation’s war crv. 
If you are trying to do your bit 
of saving in your own kitchen, 
the recipes and menus on these 
two pages will help you. The 
caloric value of each recipe is 
carefully calculated for you; 
this enables you to provide enough 
food for your family without pre- 
paring too much. Moreover, the 
number of persons served by 
each recipe is always known. 
The menus are carefully balanc- 
ed and are so constructed as to 
utilize the leftovers from one day 
for the meals of the next. This 
“interlocking” feature is of 
the greatest importance in con- 
serving food. Try following 
the suggestions of these pages 
yourself if you are not already 
doing so. They will assist you 
greatly in practising that strict 
individual economy which every 
loyal American is adopting. 


Breakfast 

Grapes 
Ready-Cooked Cereal with Top- 

Milk 


Poached Eggs 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Browned Salmon and Rice 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Melon Salad 
Dinner 
Cream-of-Tomato Soup 
Roast Chicken with Giblet Stuffing 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes Squash 
B.utter-Scotch Pudding 
Coffee 
Breakfast 
Apple Sauce _ Oatmeal and Cream 
Boiled Finnan-Haddie 
Corn Cake Coffee 


Toast 


Luncheon 
Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
Bacon 
Corn-Meal and Whole-Wheat Bread 
and Butter 
Watermelon Wafers 


Dinner 
Chicken Soup with Rice 
Olives Toasted Crackers 
Oysters Scalloped with Corn 
and Tomatoes 
Mashed Potatoes 
Radish.and Lettuce Salad 
rench Dressing 
Sailors’ Duff with Cream Sauce 
Coffee 


Breakfast 
Cantaloup 
Omelet with Minced Chicken 
Graham Gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Tomato Salad Raised Biscuits 
Apple Cake 
ot Tea 


Dinner 
Baked Ham 
Fried Apples and Onions 
Pan-Browned Potatoes 
Romaine Salad 
French Dressing 
Lemon Meringue Pudding 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Ham and Potato Balls 
Corn-Meal Muffins 


Luncheon 
Cream-of-Pea Soup 
Croutons 
Baked Apple Salad a la Perlee Place 
Tea Wafers 


with 


Coffee 


Coffee 


Dinner 
Prime Roast of Beef BrownGravy 
Spaghetti Seasoned 
Fried Eggplant 
Individual Apple Rolls 


Recipes for this department may be suimitted by 
any reader of Good Housekeeping. They should ney 
before have been printed. Alt least one dollar will by 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps must b 
enclosed if unavailable manuscripts are to be returned. 


1800 Calories 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 
\% cupful grated cheese 
14 teaspoonful salt 
14 teaspoonful pepper 


Luncheon Macaroni 


2 cupfuls macaroni 

1cupful chopped raw or 
boiled ham 

2 cupfuls buttermilk 


Cook the macaroni in plenty of boiling salte 
water; drain, pour cold water through it, and place 
in a buttered baking-dish. Put the ham through 
the meat-grinder and heat in a hot frying-pan; add 
the flour and the milk little by little; stir all the 
while until it boils up thoroughly. Pour the mixture 
over the macaroni and add the cheese. Bake ing 
hot oven for fifteen minutes. 

Mrs. F. W. Hult, 419 Russel St., Portland, Ore, 


1675 Calories 


slice 


Butter-Scotch Pudding 
1 cupful brown sugar 1 inch-thick 
2 tablespoonfuls butter bread 
2 cupfuls hot milk 2 eggs 
2 tablespoonfuls powdered 14 teaspoonful salt 

sugar Juice 14 lemon 

I scant teaspoonful vanilla 

Melt the brown sugar and the butter over the fire 
and cook till a dark brown, but not burned. Then 
pour over the mixture the hot milk and simmer for 
ten minutes. Meantime soak the bread in cold 
water till very soft, press all the water from it, and 
crumble into tiny bits. Pour the milk, sugar, and 
butter mixture over the bread and beat in the yolks 
of the eggs, the salt and vanilla. Pour into a but- 
tered baking-dish and bake in a pan of water for 
forty-five minutes. Beat the whites of the eggs 
stiff and then add the powdered sugar and the lemon- 
juice; beat again. Spread over the pudding and 
brown slightly in a cool oven. Serve warm or cold. 
Mrs. C. B. Kinz, 5318 Angora Terrace, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stale 


1200 Calories 
3 tablespoonfuls minced 


Potato-Celery Croquets 
} cupfuls cold mashed po- 

tato onion 
24 cupful very finely cut 2 eggs 

celery Salt 

Pepper 

Add to the potato seasoning to taste and egg 
beaten; blend well. Then stir in the celery and on- 
ion; form into croquets, dip in egg, roll in crums, 
and fry in deep hot fat. This amount will make 
about fifteen croquets. 
Mrs. Patricia F. Brookes, 409 East Lake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Creamed Oyster Sandwiches Filling, 3260 Calories 
I quart raw oysters (about I teaspoonful chopped part 

4 dozen) ley or chives 
I teaspoonful salt 14 cupful melted butter 
\4 teaspoonful pepper 44 cupful rich cream 
Speck nutmeg 3 egg-whites 

I cupful powdered crackers 

Chop oysters very fine, season with salt, pepper, 
and nutmeg; add the melted butter, cream, whites 
of eggs beaten stiffly, and powdered crackers. Cook 
in a double-boiler until it is a smooth paste; add 
one teaspoonful chopped parsley or chopped chives 
if the flavor is liked; then set away to cool. Spread 
mixture between thin slices of buttered bread, 
either graham or white. 


Mrs. C. Leonard Hay, 9 Spruce Street, St. 
Brunswick, Can. 


John, New 


Stuffed Pepper Salad Without Dressing, 900 Calories 
3 medium-sized green pep- \% cupful chopped stuffed 
pers olives 
I ten-cent cream cheese Light cream 
44 cupful grated American Salt and paprika to taste 
cheese Lettuce 
Mayonnaise dressing 
Remove the tops from the peppers, scoop out 
seeds, and parboil peppers five minutes in boiling 
salted water; then chill. Mix together the cheese 
and olives, moisten with cream as needed, and sea 
son to taste. Pack into the peppers, chill well, thea 
slice and serve on lettuce-leaves with a garnish 0 
mayonnaise. The cheese mixture can be used as 
a mixture for graham sandwiches. 
Mrs. F. A. Morrill, Norwood, Mass. 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 79 


Mosaic Sandwiches Each sandwich about 50 Calories 























White or whole-wheat 2 minced green peppers 
bread 3 hard-boiled eggs 

1 small onion Butter _ 
cupful minced celery Mayonnaise ; 

2 tablespoonfuls minced Figures from cold boiled 
parsley | beets 

Russian caviar , Parmesan cheese _ 

Anchovy paste or little Chopped stuffed olives 


curled anchovies 


Slice the bread very thin, cut into rounds about 
two inches in diameter, and spread lightly with 
butter beaten into a cream. Separate the whites 
and yolks of the eggs and put each separately 
through a potato-ricer. Prepare the various other 
ingredients, keeping them in separate piles. Spread 
the buttered bread lightly with mayonnaise, and 
then border the rounds with the parsley. With the 
fingers put on inside of this a little border of egg- 
yclk, then one of onion, one of egg-white, and in the 
center the caviar. If desired a beet figure may be 
pressed into this. Vary the mode of decoration so 
that the various sandwiches will be different. The 
center may be of cheese or chopped olives, but the 
onion must always be used with the caviar. These 
sandwiches are not covered, but are placed in the 
refrigerator till ready to serve. They may be used 
as the first course at a luncheon or dinner. 

Mrs. F. Mackinnon, 890 Grand Ave., Grand Rapids, Wis. 
Apple Sandwich Filling, 263 Calories 


1 large apple ¥% cupful raisins 
Lemon-juice Graham bread 


Chop the apple and raisins finely together. Butter 
thin slices of graham bread; spread the mixture 
on one slice, sprinkle with lemon-juice, and cover 
with another slice. 

Miss Nora B. Wall, 243 Haverford Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 


1450 Calories 
¥% cupful boiled salad dress- 


Tomato Salad 


4 large tomatoes 
4 hard-cooked eggs 
\% teaspoonful salt 
¥ teaspoonful pepper 
¥ tablespoonful butter tart apple 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar Olives 
Lettuce or cress 

Remove skin from tomatoes and cut in thick 
slices. Chop the eggs while still hot and add the 
seasonings, nut-meats, and green peppers; chill and 
heap on each slice of tomato. Serve on a bed of 
green with a garnish of olives. 
Mrs. D. M. Pollock, 905 N. Main St., High Point, N. C. 


ing 
¥% cupful broken nut-meats 
1 chopped green pepper or a 


Baked Apple Salad ala Perlee Place 3100 Calories 
6small,uniform,tartapples 4 cupful chopped peanuts 
tcupful cubed marshmal- Mayonnaise 

lows Lettuce 

Currant Jelly 

Core the apples and put them in a baking-pan. 
Fill the centers with brown sugar and a lump of 
butter each. Bake as usual, basting them with a little 
hot water, then chill. Mix together the peanuts, 
marshmallows, and three-fourths cupful of mayon- 
naise; fill the centers and top with a little more 
mayonnaise and cubes of currant jelly. Serve 
garnished with lettuce hearts. 

Helen S. K. Willcox, North Norwich, N. Y. 

Queen Conserve 4100 Calories 


Ripe tomatoes (preferably 
yellow) 


2 lbs. sugar 
2 oranges 
1 lemon 

Skin enough tomatoes to make a quart when 
brought to boiling-point and skimmed. Add the 
sugar and the pulp of the oranges and lemon. In 
the meantime, cut the orange- and lemon-rinds in 
thin strips with the scissors, and cook them till 
tender. Add to the tomato mixture and boil very 
slowly, stirring often for two hours. An asbestos 
mat will keep it from burning. When done, the 
conserve is thick, and the strips of rind are trans- 
parent. Seal in small jars. 

Elise W. King, Box 121 Forest Road, Lynchburg, Va. 


Fried Apples with Onions 1655 Calories 
3 pints quartered tart ap- 1% teaspoonfuls salt 

ples : Meat drippings, or butter, 
2 pints sliced onions about % cupful 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar 

Heat the fat in a frying-pan, add the onions and 
salt, and cook gently over a slow fire for ten minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Add the apples and sugar and 
let cook slowly until browned. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Motz, 13 Park St., Akron, O. 


Breakfast 
Steamed Rolled Oats and Rice with 
Dates and Cream 
Scrambled Eggs Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Luncheon Macaroni 
Baked Custards AppleSandwiches 
Tea or Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cold Sliced Roast Beef 
East India Chutney 
Potato and Celery Croquets 
Spinach a la Créme 
Dressed Lettuce 
Peach Ice-Cream Cookies 
Breakfast 
Stewed Prunes 
Codfish Balls Bran Gems 
Luncheon 
Stuffed Pepper Salad 
Brown-Bread Sandwiches 
Apple Sauce Sugar Cookies 
Dinner 
Consommé 
Baked Fish 
Sweet Potatoes, Southern Style 
Fried Oysterplant 
Cucumber and Cress Salad 
French Rice Puddng Coffee 
Breakfast 


Sliced Bananas 
Cereal with Thin Cream 
Minced Beef on Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed Fish in Timbale Cases 
Baked Potatoes Bread and Butter 
Grapes Cookies 


Coffee 


Coffee 


Tea 


Dinner 
Broiled Mutton-Chops 
Creamed Potatoes Green Peas 
Dressed Romaine 
Chocolate Bavarian Cream 
offee 
Breakfast 
Sliced Pineapple 
Fried Hominy Mush Bacon Coffee 
Luncheon 
Mock Turtle Eggs 
Corn and Rye Gems 
App'e Cake Tea 
Dinner 
Roast Veal Brown Gravy 
Plain Boiled Potatoes Sprinkled 
with Parsley 
Fried Summer Squash 
Green Peppers and Lettuce Salad 
Floating Island Cake Coffee 
Breakfast 
Sliced Peaches 
BroiledLiver Cra-kling CornCake 
offee 
Luncheon 
Baked Soy Beans 
Wheeler Piccalilli Brown Bread 
Apple Tarts Tea 


Dinner 
Planked Hamburg Steak Balls with 
Mashed Potato, Carrots, and Peas 
Cucumber Salad French Dressing 
Rebecca Pudding Yellow Sauce 


Coffee 
Breakfast 
Pears Cereal with Cream 
Fish Scrapple Coffee 
Luncheon 


Veal Timbales 
Tomato and Celery Salad 
Graham Bread Tea 


Dinner 
Baked Bean Soup 
Broiled Halibut Steak 
Mashed Potatoes 
Beets in Orange Dressing 
Sliced Tomatoes 
ApricotandHominyPudding Coffee 
Breakfast 
Baked Apple 
Oatmeal and Cream 
Broiled Smoked Salmon 


Graham Rolls Coffee 
Luncheon 
Scalloped Oysters 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Fruit and Nut Rolls Wafers Tea 
Dinner 


Arroz Con Pollos 
xyraham Bread and Butter 
Romaine and French Dressing 
Peach Shortcake Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


Breakfast 
Baked Peaches 
Hominy Breakfast Cakes with Egg 
Doughnuts Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cream-Cheese and Pimiento Salad 
Oyster Sandwiches 
Cantaloup Cake 


Dinner 
Broiled Beefsteak 
Creamed Cauliflower 
French-Fried Potatoes 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad 
Newton Tapioca Pudding 
Coffee 





Sailor’s Duft 


2 tablespoonfuls shortening ¥% cupful molasses 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 1 teaspoonful soda 
I egg 1% cupfuls bread flour 
\{ teaspoonful salt ¥4 cupful boiling water 

Cream shortening and sugar together, add egg 
well-beaten, then molasses. Stir well and add flour 
sifted with salt and soda. Beat all together well and 
add the boiling water. Beat again and place in 
well-greased mold. Steam about one and one-haif 
hours. Serve with a sauce made as follows: 

To the yolk of one egg beaten with one-half 
cupful of powdered sugar, add one cupful of cream 
whipped and one teaspoonful lemon-extract. 

Annie W. Johnson (address not known). 


2730 Calories 


Fruit and Nut Rolls 


2 cupfuls flour 


1980 Calortes 
4 cupful milk 


\ 


4 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- ¥% cupful water 
der \4 cupful brown sugar 
1 teaspoonful salt 4 cupful seeded raisins 
1 tablespoonful butter % cupful broken walnuts 
1 tablespoonful lard 44 cupful melted butter 


\4 teaspoonful nutmeg 


Mix and sift the flour, baking-powder, and salt 
twice. Work in the one tablespoonful of butter and 
lard with the tips of the fingers until it is thoroughly 
blended. Add the milk and water and mix to a 
soft dough, using a knife. (A trifle more liquid 
may be needed.) Toss on a floured board, roll 
lightly to one-fourth-inch thickness, cover with a 
layer of light-brown sugar, then a layer of seeded 
raisins, and last a layer of broken walnuts. Over 
all pour the melted butter. Sprinkle the nutmeg 
over this and roll up like a jelly roll. Fasten the 
end by moistening with milk or water. Cut off 
in three-fourth-inch pieces, bake in a hot oven 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Serve hot or cold. 

Mrs. H. K. Scott, 136 N. Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Lemon Meringue Pudding 2630 Calories 
1 cupful sugar 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
I quart milk 3% milk crackers 
3 eggs Grated rind one lemon 

Beat eggs and sugar together till light, add the 
crackers rolled fine and the other ingredients. 
Pour into a baking-dish, and cook about thirty 
minutes, taking care that it does not actually boil 
or it will be watery. Spread the top with lemon 
butter and finish with a meringue made of two egg- 
whites, four tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, 
and a fourth-teaspoonful of lemon-extract. 

Miss Clara R. Burton, Georgetown, Del. 


Apple Cake 


Greening apples _ 
cupful seeded raisins 


% cupful rolled English 1 cupful milk 
walnuts 


I egg 
% cupful granulated sugar Flaky pie-crust 


Line a deep pie-plate with pastry, then mix to- 
gether the raisins, nuts, sugar, and cinnamon, and 
sprinkle over the crust. On top of this arrange the 
apples, sliced moderately thin. Pour over them the 
egg and milk mixed, sprinkle the whole with the two 
extra tablespoonfuls of sugar mixed with one-fourth 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, and dot with the butter. 
Bake in a moderate oven at about 375° F. until the 
custard is thoroughly set and the apples are begin- 
ning to become tender, then reduce the heat and 
brown. This will require about forty-five minutes. 

Mrs. K. B. Lange, 410 Lincoln Ave., Orange, N. J. 


2485 Calories 


I teaspoonful cinnamon 
2 teaspoonfuls butter 


2425 Calories 
I cupful rice 


Arroz Con Pollos 


1 young chicken (about four 


pounds) I small can pimientoes 
1 cupful cooked peas 2 green peppers 
6 olives 2 cloves of garlic 


2 teaspoonfuls salt 
¥% teaspoonful pepper 
2 cupfuls boiling water 


I small onion 

1 tablespoonful lard 

1 tablespoonful butter 

Prepare chickens as for frying. Melt the fat in 

a heavy kettle, or a casserole which can be used on 
top of the stove. When it is hot, put in the chicken, 
salt, and pepper and stir often till the chicken is 
brown. This will take about fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Then add the garlic and onion, which 
should be chopped together, and the green peppers, 
which should be sliced. When these are cooked, 
add the rice and water, stir well, and when the rice 
is nearly done, add the peas and chopped olives. 
The pimientoes should be cut into strips and laid 
on top just before serving. 

Mrs. Walter P. Corbett, 230 Gilmore St.,Jacksonville, Fla. 




































TESTED HELPS FOR HOUSEKEEPER® 
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A very real time- and labor-saver in the 
household is an electric ironing-machine. 
The light pieces are ircned by one contact; 
the heavier linen is put through twice 


jee electric ironing-machine is one of 
the many modern devices that make 
for efficient housekeeping. Where there 
are many flat pieces to be ironed, an 
electrically driven gas mangle will save 
time and labor. This machine has a cast- 
iron frame. The roll is covered with felt 
about one inch thick. The shoe is heated 
by a gas-flame which extends the entire 
length, and pressure on the article to be 
ironed is obtained by pulling the lever 
handle attached to the shoe toward the 
operator. There is an apron that holds 
the articles while they are passing through 
the machine. In the InstITUTE it took 
but fifteen minutes to heat the ironer so 
that light articles could be ironed with one 
contact, while the heavier linen was put 
through twice. The price is $120.00. 


HE canner shown here is intended for 
home use when fruits and vegetables 
are to be canned by the “cold-pack”’ 
method under pressure. The large con- 
tainer is made of rolled steel; it has a tight- 
fitting cover to which is attached a gage 
which registers pressure up to thirty 
pounds per square inch. After the desired 
pressure is attained, the canner may be 
regulated to maintain this pressure. There 
is a heavily galvanized perforated crate in 
which to place the jars, and this holds them 
above the water level. It will accommo- 
date approximately ten quart jars or their 
equivalent. The prices are $18 in the 
West and $20 in the East. 


A WARNING which a great many 
housewives will welcome is that of 
the Overflow Alarm. When the water in 
the drip-pan under the ice-box approaches 
the danger point, the bell of this device 
will ring. The wooden box holding the 
battery may be placed on the wall or in 
any other convenient place, while the 
small circuit breaker should be fastened 
under the ice-box. It supports a short 
chain-and-ball float. The weight of the 
float prevents the circuit from being closed, 
but as soon as the water reaches the 
float, the bell rings. The whole outfit costs 
but $2. If it is desired to connect this with 
the regular door-bell, a circuit breaker 


alone can be purchased for so cents. 
80 


The canner below is for 
use at home in put- 
ting up fruit and vegeta- 
bles by the “ cold-pack” 
method under pressure 


In the oval below is a 
wash - board fitted with 
tubber holders. They 
prevent the board’s slip- 
ping on the tub bottom 


“Oh, I forgot to empty the pan under 
the refrigerator.” How many times have 
you said it? This overflow alarm will 
never fail to tell you when the pan is full 


END no orders to Good Housekeeping for 
the appliances described in this department. 
We will gladly furnish names of manufacturers 
and addresses and answer any question in re- 
gard to the construction or efficiency of the ap- 
pliances, but we can not purchase any appliance 


for you. The following bulletins are still avail- 
able in limited numbers at the prices given: 
Efficiency Kitchens, 15 cents; Cooking Utensils, 
15 cents; Menu Building by Calories, 5 cents. 
The new edition of the Gray Book is just out. 
It has oeen revised and brought up-to-date and 
includes over 3,000 approved devices. These are 
listed with manufacturers’ names and addresses 
and a short description of each article. Price, 
20c postpaid. Be sure to enclose a stamped, 
addressed envelop with all queries. Good House- 
keeping Institute, 105 W. 30th St, N. Y. C. 


Sa, QANTAS RRR, es 


To keep the baby safe and, at the same 
time happy and comfortable, put him in 
the crib shown above. The lower picture 
shows how conveniently it may be folded 


HE Betterbaby Crib is a safe and con- 
venient place to keep the baby. The 
strong, light wooden frame is finished in 
golden fumed oak with the top, bottom, 
and sides screened with black enameled wire. 
The flexible slat bottom is hung on springs 
about half-way up the crib, and the bedis 
made by placing a mattress on top of it. 
If desired the top can be pushed out of the 
way. The crib runs on casters; it may be 
folded up and carried by the handle. The 
size of the crib when set up is 42 in. by 24 
in. by 30 inches. The-cost is $12.00. 


HE Institute finds washboard hold- 

ers a most practical addition to the 
home laundry. They hold the _ wash- 
board in any desired position in the tub. 
They operate most efficiently on _flat- 
bottom tubs, but may be used on galvan- 
ized ones if the corrugations are not too 
deep. The holders are made of red rubber, 
are circular in form, with a slightly con- 
cave suction surface. A single screw 
through each will fasten them to the legs 
of the washboard. The price of this little 
device is subject to the local dealer. 


ATISFACTORY results from the use 
of any of the approved washing- 
machines is largely a question of the right 
method. First, fill the machine to the 
water-line, and then do not overcrowd it 
with clothes. The second essential to 
success is to use soft water, either natural 
or softened by the addition of one cupful 
of a solution of washing-soda to a washerful 
of clothes. Be sure to add this before any 
of the clothes are put in. Finally, the soap 
must be dissolved in boiling water and 
enough of the soap solution added to 
make a good suds. Do not put the clothes 
into too hot water, as this has a tendency 
to set certain stains. After washing, the 
clothes should be given a scalding-hot and 
then a cold rinse. If these directions are 
followed, clothes will be washed cleaner, 
and will be subjected to much less wear 
the wash than under the old hand method. 
This is because the cleansing in the new 
way is frictionless. The motion impart 
to the clothes by the machine forces the 
cleansing suds through the cloth-fiber with- 
out any rubbing. 
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Here are some graham and corn-meal flours approved by Dr. Wiley. If you wish the 
full list of approved brands, with addresses of their manufacturers, send a letter, with 
a stamped addressed envelop to Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. 


Eat More (Coran-Meal 


HE American housewife of today COMPOSITION OF VARIOUS CORN-MEALS = removing the germ, which spoils so easily, 


i x i :s CALORIES i i 7 
is asked to reappropriate as war- | oon arma "8 car STARCEND PO ell the corn is ground into meal by steel 
time foods corn and corn  corn-mEat TEIN SUGAR TEIN rollers. This granulated, bolted meal is 
products that were the staple Whole ..... 10.7 10 4.3 71.8 181.76 1663 not quite so nutritious as the freshly 
yr - Old Process. 11.6 9 43 72.5 163.58 1657 ° 
oods of the original settlers of this country. New Bolted ground whole meal, but it keeps better, 
t is a twofold patriotism on her part, Process.. 12, 7.8 1.3 78.5 141.77 1622 gn important consideration because so 


since Indian corn and its by-products The flavor of the wh ole-ground meal is bet- much of the product must be shipped long 
pre an essentially American food, and be- ter than the 1 F distances and kept for some time before 
: granulated. You may either ? ; ; 
cause by making use of them less wheat grind the meal at home in a small mill or @Ppearing on the grocer’s or housekeeper’s 
need be used at home and more may be purchase any one of the approved brands. shelf. The difference in composition and 
sent to the Allies. Wheat keeps well and Do not buy in too large quantities. Store in nutritive value of different kinds of meal 
is much needed by the nations across the a dry, cold place, and it willkeepforsometime. is shown by the tables given on this page. 
sea. We should therefore practise econo- In food-value corn-meal compares favor- 
my in order to feed those who are in greater ably with wheat flour. Although it does 
meed than we. not furnish quite so much protein or 
But before laying in a store of corn- tissue-building material, it furnishes more 
meal, American housewives should first fat, and its value as a fuel is therefore 
disabuse their minds of the common belief higher. It lacks the gluten contained in 
at yellow meal and white meal are wheat flour and so can not be used alone 
distinctly different. This is so prevalent with yeast for making bread, but with 
an impression that very decided sectional buttermilk, sour milk, or fresh milk and 
preferences have grown up for one or the water excellent quick breads can be made, 
other. and it can be used with wheat flour to 
As a matter of fact, while there are make an excellent yeast bread. 
numberless varieties of corn ground into The cost of corn-meal will vary through- 
meal and flour, analysis shows no difference a TS out the country. Just now, save in certain 
in their compositions and nutritive values. Cems thas eek dls end che places, it is not cheaper to use than wheat 
Whatever difference is noted in flavor high in nutritive value are made flour, but when the wheat flour becomes 
is due not to the variety, but to the by using rye and corn-meal flour difficult to obtain, when prices of both are 
method of milling. In the old days, the regulated, it is more than probable that 
com after a simple parching was ground Ee ASAIN ES corn-meal will be the cheaper. 
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between stone wheels operated by water- The following recipes for fresh-ground 
power; hence the common term of “‘ water- meal have been thoroughly tested in the 
found” meal. ‘The composition of this Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE, and are 
com-meal was practically identical with recommended to our readers. While they 
that of the whole corn. But to meet are specially suited to war-time menus, 
modern conditions it has been a common they are none the less delicious and 
Practise to “‘kiln-dry”’ the corn. After inviting. (Continued on page 97) 
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So good that you can eat almost 
any number are hominy break- 
fast cakes hot from the griddle 









Coarse bread is wholesome, as 
every one knows. It may also 
be palatable. Try it and see 









If you would vary the breakfast — 
menu, serve codfish custard 
made with hominy, at the right 




















Pickles, preserves, and other relishes are not 
luxuries to be omitted in wartime. Many 
fruits that would otherwise be wasted may go 
into their making. Every recipe given here 
has been tried in the Institute—the pickles 
and preserves actually made. You need 
not experiment; simply follow directions 










S there anything more delightfully 
pungent, more suggestive of the good 
old days when every housewife 
did her own canning than the odor 
of spicy pickles and preserves which is 
borne upon the breeze these fall days? 
Many women who have never before 
put up their own jellies and jams and con- 
serves have put them up this year under 
the stress of wartime. And this is the 
season for them to turn a hand to pickles 
and preserves and relishes of all kinds. 
For fully as important and tempting an 
addition to a meal as jellies and jams are 
the relishes. Because of the high cost of 
sugar this year, housewives who have 
hesitated to put up large quantities of 
sweets may now put up all the pickles 
and relishes they wish, since the sugar 
used in such preserving is small in com- 
parison with that used in jams and jellies. 
It is true that highly spiced meat sauces 
and pickles are not as healthful as are 
jellies. Still, to the average healthy per- 
son, small quantities are easily digested 
and often stimulate the appetite, giving 
to the platter of cold meat or the simply 
seasoned ‘‘fish, flesh, or fowl’? just the 
fillip needed to remove the main dish of 
the meal from the region of the common- 
place. These relishes are not difficult 
to make and the materials are found in 
abundance in the overflow of even a 
simple home garden. So let us have our 
chow-chows, our pickles, our chilli sauces, 
and our chutney, aplenty! 
Fortunately the housekeeper 
and pressed by the embarrass- 
ment of riches tempting her busy 
fingers during the rush season, 
which is also the hot season 
may leave the making of pickles 
until cool weather and the end 
of the garden season. It is 
a good plan to can all the toma- 
toes that are not eaten raw, and 





























-hurried 


When the peach pickle is done, 
put it in crocks, pouring the sirup 
over it. Pour off the sirup, re- 
heat, and pour it back over the 


fruit each morning for two days 
82 








TIME TO PHORDTE AND PRESER@ 


By Florence Spring 
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First scald the peaches until the skins 
are loosened. Then dip them quickly 
in and out of a kettleful of cold water 
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To make a delicious sirup for sweet 
pickle, boil sugar, vinegar, and spices to- 
gether, skim, and add to the desired fruit 
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With spices, vinegar, sugar, and the fru 
which are to be pickled at hand, the hou 
wife enters upon the last of her summe 
campaign of canning. First weigh the fruid 
and then follow the recipes given in thi 
article if you wish to have something 
relishes that is both spicy and tempi 






























then some night when frost seems yen 
sure to pick every green one left. Wry 
the finest of these in paper and puti 
single layers in dry-goods boxes to ripe 
for late fall and early winter use. Mak 
picalilli, French pickle, and other gre 
tomato preparations from the remainde 
If you should make more than your on 
family can possibly eat, try sending a jy 
or two as a Christmas greeting to citifiel 
or non-domestic friends. The following 
recipe makes delicious catchup: 


Uxbridge Catchup 


14 bushel tomatoes 1 tablespoonful black pep 
14 cupful salt per 
I cupful brown sug..r l4 tablespoonful clove 
114 pints vinegar 14 tablespoonful i 
I nutmeg grated mon 
I tablespoonful mustard 1 tablespoonful allsp 
Boil the tomatoes until tender and whik 
hot press through a sieve; return to kettk 
and boil again until quite thick and wha 
nearly cool add the rest of the ingredients 
Let all boil up and can in pint jars. 


Baltimore Chow-Chow 


PART I 
I peck ripe tomatoes, 1 quart onionssliced 
peeled and sliced I cupful salt 
PART II 
I tablespoonful each 
cinnamon, celery-seed 
and ground clove 













































I pint cider vinegar 
44 pound ground mustard 
lg teaspoonful cayenne 
pepper 
Mix part I, let stand two hours, and drain 
then boil two hours in a porcelain or agate 
kettle, then add the ingredients of part Il 
Boil another hour and can in pint jars. 












Ripe Tomato Jam 
8 pounds rij ec tomatoes 
1 pounds sugar 
I quart vinegar 


I tablespoonful each 
whole cloves, whole 4 
spice, stick cinnamon 
Quarter the tomatoes without pet 

ing them. Put all the ingredient 

in an open kettle, simmer for thre 
hours, and can. 

















Through the summer and fa! 
a chow-chow for immediate us 
may be made from an adaptation 
of the (Continued on page 10° 









Canning is its own reward. The 
housewife whose shelves boas 
many a can ready for winter's us 
is repaid for all her work. And it 
isn’t hard work—if you know ho” 
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A delicious and nourishing eight-o’clock 
breakfast for those who are seventy years 
old or more is composed of orange-juice, 
omelet, bacon, zwieback, and a cup of coffee 


HERE is much truth in the 
common phrase, ‘‘A man is as 
old as his arteries.” The 
majority of men are killed in- 
directly or directly by arteriosclerosis or 
“hardening” of the arteries. Old age, 
therefore, is not necessarily an accumula- 
tion of years; it may be merely a physio- 
logical condition of our bodies. A man 
may be old at forty or young at seventy. 
He must take accourit of this physical 
condition in his manner of living if he 
wishes to reach a numerically old age. 

Sclerotic arteries, although almost a 
normal condition of all elderly persons, 
come soonest in those doing hard muscular 
work, those who habitually overeat, 
and to those who worry a great deal. 
Perhaps the latter cause explains why 
stock-brokers, professional men, and others 
who work under high nervous tension 
usually “die before their time.” 

The development of this condition is 
easily explained. As the most active 
layer of the walls of the artery is the most 
sensitive to injury and becomes thin and 
weak with wrong treatment, an inactive 
scar tissue plus a deposit of lime salts 
is formed to prevent the wall from bursting 
by the high pressure of the blood-current 
within. The result is that the arteries 
lose elasticity, and hence more force ‘is 
necessary to pump blood through them, 
and the heart must work harder to keep 
up the circulation. This, in turn, causes 
an enlargement of the heart; scar or in- 
active cells replace the worn-out active 
cells, and, while the heart is called upon 
to do more work, it is less able to do it. 
The kidneys, fed by such incapacitated 
vessels, become about one-half their nor- 
mal size; the liver may develop this same 
inactive tissue, the brain may have areas 
of atrophy, and the whole 
body be greatly reduced 
in efficiency. 

The logical treatment 
for such a condition 
must necessarily lie in | 
the avoidance of excesses © 
of all kinds, in living 
quietly, keeping the bow- 


NS 


Something hot to drink 
between meals is good for 
the older people: a cup of 
tea or coffee before rising, 
tea with crackers for after- 
hoon, hot malted milk be- 
ore retiring are all good 











By Jessamine C. Williams 


GRANDMOTHER and grandfather do 

not need as much food after they are 
sixty as do younger people. But they 
need more meals. To illustrate this seem- 
ing paradox, Good Housekeeping Institute 
has prepared the following meals, working 
out the calory-value with the utmost care. 
The photographs show the exact quantities 
needed per day. “Menu Building by 
Calories,” a bulletin just published by 
the Institute, will help you plan meals for 
the whole family. The price is five cents 
in stamps. Address Good Housekeeping 


Institute, 105 W. 30th St., New York City 





























Luncheon served at half-past twelve may 
consist of scalloped fish, a mealy baked 
potato, bread, fruit gelatin with whipped 
cream, and a cup of hot tea with sugar 





els open, the skin in excellent condition 
by bathing and gentle massage, and by 
choosing a restricted and proper diet. A 
carefully chosen diet is not only necessary 
in dealing with this most common con- 
dition of old age, but it is the key- 
note in the diet of all persons over fifty. 
Though one may feel just as spry and 
be just as vigorous in mind and body 
as at thirty, still one is more inclined 
to walk than to run, to sit than to stand, 
to retire an hour earlier, or remain in bed 
an hour later, to choose golf as exercise 
rather than football or tennis, indicating 
that muscular activity generally is les- 
sened. With this comes a gradual decline 
of internal processes (digestion, circulation, 
assimilation, and so on) and hence less 
need of food for fuel. 

But it is not an easy task to decrease 
the food in advancing years. Two facts 
make it doubly hard. The eating habits 
acquired during the more active years of 
life are difficult to break, especially as the 
appetite is quite as keen as ever. To 
change any habit of long standing often 
requires more will-power than one wishes 
to exercise. Then, often, increased pros- 
perity has made it possible, after years of 
toil, to set a more bountiful table than 
early in one’s business or professional 
career, so that temptation to overin- 
dulgence is measurably greater. 

If the diet has been a fairly well-balanced 
one in former years, reduction in quantity 
is the chief necessity. Eating smaller 
portions, but making them seem almost 
as much by more thorough chewing, will 
help to adjust the diet at this period. 
Elimination of waste may be facilitated 
by increasing the amount of water drunk. 
Since there is a greater breaking down of 
body tissue in old age, the kidneys have 
a correspondingly greater 
work put upon them in 
carrying away this waste. 
If the burden is too 
great, and the kidneys 
become weakened or di- 
seased, a special diet may 
be necessary. Then, too, 
the pores of the skin 






For the big meal of the 
day—six o’clock dinner— 
serve hot bouillon or 
broth, pepper stuffed with 
meat and rice, buttered 
asparagus on toast, baked 


custard, and sugar cookies 
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may be more or less closed; the cell- 
walls in the muscles hard and thick, and 
the muscles stiff; there may be a larger 
supply of lime in the bones than is 
normal, and less general vitality to meet 
all these changes. Mastication may be 
difficult, the teeth becoming useless with 
advanced years. All these changes should 
be taken into account and special pro- 
vision made for the comfort of old age. 

How can one know how far it is neces- 
sary to reduce the amount of food taken? 
If the amount of food taken is reduced 
ten percent for persons between sixty 
and seventy and twenty percent be- 
tween seventy. and eighty there can be 
little danger of overfeeding—or of under- 
feeding. 

A general code of do’s and don’ts may 
guide the person providing the 
three meals a day for those 
—~ sixty. 

Reduce the number of 
satin chops, and roasts. Sub- 
stitute eggs, easily flaked fish, 
and scraped or minced meats. 
This insures thorough mastica- 6 A.M 
tion and cuts down the amount 
of foods producing uric acid. 
This is especially desirable if 
there are rheumatic or gouty 
tendencies. 

2. Substitute crisp toast, 
hard crackers, zwieback, and 
ary stale bread for soft, fresh 
bread. They will break up into 
very fine pieces, and with their 
greater amount of dextrin, a 
desirable form of starch, will 
be easily digested. Thoroughly 
cooked cereals and baked pota- 
toes are also valuable starchy 
foods. If there is difficulty in 
mastication, the dry bread may 
be dipped in milk, broth, tea, 
or coffee. 

3. Many old people are fond 
of sweets. If these can be 
taken without fermentation re- 
sulting, they will prove a valu- 
able food. 

4. Fats must be used less 
freely because they are slow 
to digest, and the digestive 
processes, which grow slower 
with increasing age, should not 
be overtaxed. Cream, butter, 
olive-oil, and bacon had best 
take the place of rich cakes, 
puddings, pastry, sauces, and 
fried foods for those of advanced years. 

5. Hot broths, gruels, and beverages 
should be given between meals and are 
usually much enjoyed. Old people feel 
the cold because of a lowering of con- 
structive metabolism, and because of 
their sedentary habits, and warm food 
will be relished more than cold. 

6. Milk, cereals, and _ gelatins will 
furnish sufficient protein material with- 
out the use of much meat. 

7. It is well to limit the amount of 
lime-containing foods, as dried beans and 
peas, cheese, and large amounts of fruit 
and green vegetables. 

8. Mild stimulants to gastric digestion 
are desirable. Clear soups and broths, 
weak tea and coffee—unless there is 
difficulty with uric acid elimination— 
should be included in the diet. 

g. Green vegetables and fresh fruits 
had best be given as they are prepared 


Tea 


10 P 





Weak tea or coffee with 
\{ cupful hot milk and 
I teaspoonful sugar 

8 A. M. 

Omelet 

Bacon 

Zwieback 

Orange- ~juice 

Coffee with 14 cupful hot 
milk and 1 teaspoonful 
sugar 


12:30 P. M. 


Scalloped Fish 
Bake 
Bread 
Butter 
Fruit Gelatin 
Whipped Cream 
Tea 


P. M. 


P. M. 

Bouillon 

Stuffed Pepper 
Meat and Rice 

Buttered Asparagus on 
Toast 


Baked Custard I 


Cookies 


> P. M. 
Hot Malted Milk 


for children, stewed and in purée form or 
thoroughly mashed. 

10: The ‘“‘little-bit-often’’ method of 
feeding is a good one to adopt. A bowl 
of warm gruel, hot malted milk, hot 
bouillon, and a cracker just before retiring 
or before rising in the morning is worth 
a great deal. And such between-meals 
refreshment may also be taken at the 
afternoon tea hour. 

Aside from two striking differences 
in the food which is needed in childhood 
and in old age—namely, less building 
material, and the use of mild stimulants 
at the latter time of life—the diet is very 
similar. Fruit-juices and stewed fruits, 
well-cooked cereals, eggs, milk, vegetable 
purées, and easily digested puddings 
combined in simple and frequent meals 





Saturday Food Plan 


(See Menus for Saturday below) 


PRO- 

WEIGHT TEIN 
CALO- 
RIES 


AMOUNT IN 
OUNCES 


cupful 
BREAKFAST 

CER 
4 small pieces 
3 pieces 

; cupful 


cupful 


LUNCHEON 


mR ARAN ee ed 


cupful 
medium-sized 
slice 
tablespoonful 
cupful 
tablespoonfuls 
cupful, 1 tea- 
spoonful sugar 


Potato 


cupful, 1 tea- 
spoonful sugar 


Toasted Crackers 


% cupful 

with 
I small 
5 stalks, 44 table- 
spoonful butter, 
and 1 slice toast 

egg, % cupful 
milk, and 1 tea- 
spoonful sugar 
2—4 


2 tablespoonfuls 
and % cupful 
hot water 


Total for day 


will cover the dietary requirements 
old age. 

The following menus suggest a diet- 
ary regimen to follow for persons over 
sixty. 

Every day includes the following beside 
the three regular meals: 


weak tea or coffee with hot. 
milk 
M. weak tea or coffee with sugar, 
or hot malted milk and 
crackers or dry toast. 
. hot broth or malted milk with 
or without dry toast or 


crackers 


6 A. M. 


4 P. 


19 P.M 


SUNDAY 
Lunch or Supper 
Milk Toast | 
Steamed Banana with 
Whipped Cream 
Sugar Cookies 


Breakfast 
Baked Apple 
Bacon and Egg 
Corn-Bread 
Coffee with Hot Cream or 
Mi‘k 


Spoon 


What to Eat from Sixty On 


Dinner 


Clam Broth, Toasted Wafers 
Boiled Fowl or Roast Chicken 
Fs phon Boiled P on 
sparagus-Tips or Green Peas 
Vea illa Ice-Cream 
Diet Bread (plain sponge cake) 
Weak Tea or Cereal Coffee 


MONDAY 
Lunch or Supper 
Macaroni in P} 
Sauce ate White 
Baked Tomatoas 


Crisp Corn Bread 
Fruit Iely 


Breakfast 


Orange-Juice (half hour 
before breakfast) 
Poached Egg on Toast 

Coffee wr Hoe Cream or 


Dinner 
Minced Chicken on Toast 
Potato Puff 
Creamed Onions 
Junket with Grape Whip 
Sponge Cake 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Prune-Pulp with Toasted 
Corn-Flakes 


Spoon Corn Bread 
Coffee with Hot Milk or Cream 


Lunch or Supper 
Cream-of-Asparagus Soup 
routons 
Hens = er Bread and 


Apple auce with 
ae Cream 


Dinner 


Minced Lamb on Toast 
Green Pea Purée 
Frozen Rice Pudding 
Weak Coffee 


TOTAL 
CALO- 
RIES 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Cream of Wheat with Date-Pulp 
Buttered Toast 
Weak Tea or Coffee with 
Hot Milk or Cream 


Lunch or Supper 
Cheese Soufflé 
Creamed Onions 
Day-Old Bread and Butter 
Stewed Rhubarb or Other Fruit 
Jumbles or Plain Cookies Weak Tea 


Dinner 
Toasted Cracker 
Beef Balls 
Riced Potatoes 
Tapioca Cream Pudding 


Broth 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Very Rige Banana sliced on 
heat Biscuit 
Shirred Egg 
Zwieback 


Lunch or Supper 
Egg-Nog (frozen or plain) 
Wafers 
Stewed Fruit 


Dinner 


Broiled Sweetbreads or Small 
Lamb-Chop 
Stewed Celery Buttered Carrots 
Dry Bread Lightly Buttered 
Snowballs, with 
Whipped Cream or Custard-Sauce 


FRIDAY 
Lunch or Supper 
Cream-of-Pea Soup 
Toasted Croutons 
Tipsy Pudding with 
Stewed or Canned 
Peaches 


Breakfast 
Grape-Juice 
Coddled Egg 
Buttered Toast Dipped in 
Hot Milk or Coffee 
with Hot Milk 
Dinner 
Broiled Shad (or other fish) 
Baked Potato 
Spinach with Hard-Cooked Egg Garnish 
Coffee or Fruit Jelly with _ om 
Cereal Coffee with Hot Milk 


SATURDAY 
Lunch or Supper 
Scalloped Fish 
Baked Potato 
Pulled or Dry Bread 
Fruit Gelatin Pudding 
with Whipped Cream 
ea 


Breakfast 


Orange-Juice 
Puffy Omelet with Bacon 
Zwieback 
Coffee with Hot Cream or 
Milk 


Dinner 


Bouillon 
Rice and Minced Meat in Green Peppers or 
Tomatoes 
Buttered Asparagus on Toast 
Baked Custard Blain Sugar Cookie 


Baked 





“Through simple addition like this 
I find the sum-total of bliss— 
A nourishing feast and the most for the least— 
An answer you never can miss.” 


t Jelly 


t 


‘oasted 


on J\j3 — Solving a real problem 


er 


sei " “What shall we have for dinner today? For 
: luncheon or supper? How shall we start the meal? What is appetiz- 

ing, nourishing, easy to digest, easy to prepare and at the same time 
Toast economical in every sense of the word >” 


ling 


These are questions which face the practical and conscientious 
housewife every day. One of the simplest and readiest answers is 


ate-Pulp 

* 1 *Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
oi It provides you with a pure and wholesome food, tempting to the 
a } taste, beneficial to health And it saves you labor and expense. 

be Served simply with the addition of hot water it is a nutritious and 


‘« Tf — stimulating introduction to any meal. Or with an equal quantity of 
milk instead of water, it becomes richer and even more nourishing,—a 
delicious Cream of Tomato. 


Make it yet heartier, if you like, by adding boiled rice or noodles. This gives 
you the best part of an invigorating luncheon or supper. Just the thing for hot 
weather, for jaded appetites or for the children’s evening meal. 


This satisfying soup comes to you all cooked, blended and seasoned. You save 














Small ' materials and fuel. You have the benefit of what is really co-operative buying 

d Carros BT and co-operative cooking on a large scale. You have no spoilage me 

sale nor waste to pay for; only pure nourishment in the most at- Ce > 
tractive and digestible form; and all ready for your table at > a ee | 


three minutes’ notice—any time. " 


The practical way is to order Campbell's Soups by the dozen or 
case, and never be without a supply. This is real economy; an ad- 


i 
vantage to you; and it puts you in line with an urgent national need. CONDENSED . 


21 kinds i | e 


VOUE, 


Se on 
PH GamPBELt GOM 
Campenn a: us 


HOOK FOR Trlz AND 2SY rE 
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Seamless Hose that 
are Really Shaped 


ge 

z 
-_ 
i») 


ES sear a sit Hee 
FASHIONED HOSE 
are shaped in the knitting, 
stitch by stitch, on special 
patented machines. This gives 
the desired trim ankle, the 
widened calf and the com- 
fortable, smooth foot without 


seams. 

It is easy to see the many 
advantages over the old style 
“fashioned” stocking shaped with 
seams—and the ordinary seam- 
less stocking, pressed or stretched 
to a temporary shape. 


Insist on ‘“Burson”—most all 
leading stores sell them. If your 
dealer will not supply you, write 
us. Booklet sent free. 


Art Silk 
Mercerized 
Lisle and 
Cotton 


Fl j ‘ Burson Knitting 


Company 


79 Glen Street 
Rockford, Illinois 





A Moth-Ball Substitute—W ich moih-balls 
going up in price, a cheap substitute will 
be welcomed. I have always used pepper- 
corns—unground black pepper—and they 
have always been successful if the articles are 
also carefully wrapped. A frequent generous 
sprinkling of cayenne pepper in rat- or mouse- 
holes will rid a house of these troublesome and 
unhealthy rodents. Mrs. J. W. M., Ark. 


Maintaining Their Identity—In cutting 
out and pasting up the “Tested and Approved 
Recipes” from Goop HovusEKEEPING I am al- 
ways careful not to cut off the name of the 
author. It is interesting to know to what 
part of the country one is indebted for the 
dainty dishes that the recipes tell how to make. 

Mrs. E. M. J., Mass. 


To Stuff a Fish—I find that a good way 
to keep tHe dressing from coming out of 
|baked fish during the cooking is to stick 
jseveral toothpicks along each side of the 
lincision and then with a clean string to “lace 
lup” the fish. This way seems to me to be 
superior to the old plan of sewing the fish. 
Mrs. E. R., Conn. 


| 





Profit from Good Housekeeping—The 
“Tested and Approved Recipes” have been 
| valuable to me in a way that perhaps you had 
|not anticipated. Since one of your excellent 
jand unusual bread recipes was published, I 
| have made quite a bit of pin-money by baking 
|the bread and selling it daily to one of the local 
| Stores. Miss M. W. S., Cal. 
| 
| A Suggestion to Knitters—When knitting 
|directions say to decrease one stitch every so 
|many rows, I find it a great time-saver to 
|pierce a piece of paper with my needle every 
time I finish a row, thus keeping a record 
lof the rows knitted. In this way it is not 
|necessary to lose time counting or in un- 
jraveling for you will not inadvertently knit 
|past the designated row. Miss D. M., Pa. 





Selling Yourself Your Canned Goods— 
I keep a bank on a shelf in my preserve closet. 
For each glass of jelly I pay 
| the bank five cents, for each 


Discoveries wanted! 


A Convenient Home Accounting Room 
For several years I have tried to keep ; 
card-account housekeeping system. But | 
would grow periodically tired of having to get 
the box of cards down from the kitchen shel 
Now I have turned an unused sewing-machiy. 
drawer into a filing cabinet. My easy chair 
is in the same corner as the machine, and jt; 
easy now to keep the system because it j 
always so handy. Mrs. J. M. C., Utak 


Sealing Ones’ Pie-Crusts—I have dis 
covered that wetting the edges of both pie. 
crusts with corn-starch mixed with a litte 
cold water will prevent the juice of fruit pies 
from running out into the oven. 

Mrs. W. M. B., RL 


The Youthful Church Attendant—My hi: 
band and I have always approved of the olf. 
fashioned custom of taking the children ty 
church, believing that the atmosphere o 
worship impresses itself upon the minds of the 
youngsters at an early age. However, even 
in this day of short sermons my young sm 
would often become restless. We hit upon the 
plan of keeping a book of illustrated Bib 
stories in our pew. Often the sermon is taken 
from the life of a Bible character with whon 
the boy is familiar. He takes delight in tun. 
ing the pages of his book until he comes to 
the pictures illustrating the subject, and 
showing them to us with great pride. 

Mrs. J. B. S., N.J. 


Soup Seasoning and a Tea Ball—In ai- 
ding pepper-corns and other whole flavoring 
to soups that are not to be strained, place them 
in a tea-ball and drop the tea-ball into the 
soup. It may be removed before the soupis 
served and the seasonings with it. All the 
desired flavor is thus obtained without the 
chance of any one getting a mouthful of hot 
pepper. Mrs. R. L. M., Mass. 


A Suggestion for “‘ Kodakers’’—Some time 
ago we were planning to send our grand-par- 
ents an album of our kodak pictures, but it 
was remarked that they would be more or les 
trying on their eyes.’ After 
some thought we conceived 
the idea of making stereo- 


What are 


you doing to save yourself time 
or money, or both? We'll pay 
at least one dollar for every avail- 
able discovery. Stamps must 
be enclosed if the return of un- 
available manuscripts is desired. 


jjar of fruit or vegetables, 
|ten cents. When the can- 
ning season comes round 
lagain I usually have enough 
;money saved up to buy all 
needed materials for the 


scope views of all our prints, 
for we knew that  gran¢- 
mother had an old-fash- 
ioned stereoscope. We 
mounted duplicate prints 0 





September Good Housekeeping 


next winter’s supply. This 

jis an easy way to spread the comparatively 
|large expenditures for canning over the whole 
|vear instead of having to make them in a 
few weeks. Mrs. A. H. G., Pa. 


Adapting the Metallic Dish-cloth—Any 
of the common “copper” dish-cloths are excel- 


h | lent for cleaning new vegetables. Simply slip 


| them over your hand as though you were going to 
|use them for their ordinary purpose and rub the 
|skin from the vegetables. Mrs. E. R. J., Pa. 


Melted Chocolate—To have chocolate al- 
| ways at hand for melting without waste, keep 
lyour chocolate in a pint glass jar. To melt 
jit simply place it in hot water. Any amount 
desired may be taken out. Seal the jar and 
|keep it in the kitchen-cabinet when you are 
inot using it. Mrs. F. M. F., N.Y. 


our pictures on cardboard, 
taking care to get them perfectly balanced. 
The old folks were greatly pleased, and we 
now prepare all our pictures for them in this 
way. Miss L. W., Col 


Traveler’s Rations—I have been obliged 
at times to take long trips by rail and have 
found that there are occasions when it-is & 
pensive, inconvenient, or impossible to ob- 
tain food. After a few unfortunate experiences 
I made it a rule when setting out on a tp 
to carry in my bag a package of large fait 
raisins or dates, a package of salted peanuts, 
and a package or two of chocolate. Thes 
carry well and are always ready in case 
need when to go without food might mean 4 
headache if nothing worse. It is the combinx 
tion of these simple foodsthatis valuable. Don! 
depend on one alone. Miss A. M. A., Ne: 
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2) the hot, enervatn summer days 


bakers Coeoa 


Hot or teed, 1. rs the hest, most delicious 
¢ 4 and. soil satis ing drink. 
Raz /¢hasreal BEN value. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET OF CHOICE 
RECIPES, ALSO FOR BOOKLET OF 
COLD DRINKS AND DESSERTS. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WALTER BAKER &. CO. LED. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 * DORCHESTER, MASS. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Gelatine Dishes 


that are 
“Different” . 


Asan experienced hostess, 
you know the satisfaction of 
a well-chosen dessert. And 
you like the distinction of 
serving dishes—whether 
simple or elaborate—that 
are different from the 
commonplace. Tempting 
desserts, salads, savories and 
garnishes—every bit as novel 
as delicious—are a certainty 
when you use 


* Be 





re 


es 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 
companies your request. No exceptions can be made to this 
tule. Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 
to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


AVOIDING DIABETES 


Can diabetes be avoided by a proper diet? If so, 
what food should one avoid to escape the disease. 
I was told by a physician that diabetes was often in- 
herited, but I want to try to escape it if it depends 
upon me, E. L., New York. 


No one can answer definitely your question 
in regard to avoiding diabetes. ‘There is a 
general impression among physicians that 
diabetes is, to a certain extent, a diet disease; 
that is, it has been brought on through faults 
of diet. This introduces the personal element. 
Why does one man eating a certain diet have 
diabetes and another man eating the same diet 
not have it? The answer is that one man is 
resistant and the other non-resistant; but this 
does not solve the problem. I believe that if 
we would eat less carbohydrates, especially 
sugars, we would be less liable to diabetes. 
I would advise a simple, wholesome diet such 
as I would give any person who wishes to lead 
a correct life from the dietary point of view. 
I would emphasize the importance of avoiding 
the use of tea, coffee, chocolate, and tobacco. 
Sugar, cakes, ice-cream, puddings, and things 
of that kind would not enter into my diet 
scheme. Diabetes is not inherited, but the 
tendencies which make it possible may be. 


DANGER IN THYROID TABLETS 


PART OF A PERNICIOUS PLAN 


I enclose a clipping which greatly surprises pe 
Do you mind telling me what you think of te 1 
have always considered whole-wheat. or 


bread preferable to white. = yyys5--§. G. R. Oregoles 


The misinformation which you enclosed 4 
a newspaper clipping is being distributed gl 
over this country. It is the effort of the mil] 
and refiners of flour and corn-meal to fo; 
any action of the government and f 
troller requiring a larger percentage of 
wheat-berry and corn-grain in the flour and 
meal than they at present have. The whole 
program is reactionary in the extreme. Up 
fortunately it has the backing of a great many 
dietetists who have had plenty of opportim- 
ties to know better. A determined effort 
is now being made to disparage whole-wheat 
and whole-corn products. This campaign 
is not in the interest of patriotism, hs 5 
economy, or health. A few gems from 
newspaper clipping are as follows: 

“There is abundant evidence from the e& 
perience in Belgium that the so-called war 
bread or any bread containing a large portion 
of the wheat husk is not a satisfactory food, 
and the experience in Belgium convinced Mr, 
Hoover and others interested in that work that 
from the standpoint of food-value white flour is 
superior to any of the coarser mixtures ete, ete 
“Foop Facts.” 


PEO Berea pH a RN 


Will you tell me what the effect would be upon (Signed) 
the health from the long-continued use of thyroid 
tablets? I am afraid to take them long enough to 


g do much good. L. C., Missouri. 


Instant. Powdered a I still believe that graham flour is better 

than white and whole-wheat flour better than 

: oo eo é snythetic graham, and that whoever gave out 
Preparations of thyroid gland should never thjs dispatch could not have been of a wholly 

be used by any person except under the unprejudiced mind. 

personal supervision of a physician, and a 5 

careful one at that, who has continual ob- 
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with the Manual of Gelatine 


Cookery as your guide—a sur- 
prising combination of delight and 


WILL WHOLE-WHEAT FLOUR KEEP? 


838 


2 


convenience. The recipes—178 
of them, prepared by Marion 
Harris Neil—are free for the asking. 


Every advantage—quality, 
efficiency, economy—is yours 
when you order the red, white 
and blue checkerboard box. 


Try the recipe (pictured below) 
for delicious 


CHERRY SPONGE 
Eight to Nine Persons 


% oz. (one envelope) COX’S 
INSTANT POWDERED GELA- 
TINE; 1% cups hot water; 2 
oranges; 6 tablespoonfuls 
(3 ozs.) sugar; 4 egg whites; 1 
cup ('4 lb.) preserved cherries; 
whipped cream. 


Dissolve the Gelatine in the water and 
mix sugar with strained orange juice. 
Beat up the whites of eggs to.a stiff froth, 
and edd Ge e and orange juice grad- 
ually, beating all thetime.- When almost 
stiff, stir in the cherries, cut in halves, 
pour into a wet mold and turn out when 
firm. Serve decorated with whipped and 


sweetened cream and whole cherries. 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson St., New York City 


Sole Agents in U. 8. A. for 
J. & G. Cox, Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland 


AB... 
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servation of the case. Very grave harm may 
be done by taking thyroid improperly or with- 
out supervision. If your extra flesh or fat is 
due to a disease of the thyroid gland, you 
should not try to doctor that yourself, but 
should put yourself under the care of a physi- 
cian. Growing overstout from this kind of 


| disease produces a condition which is called 


myxedema. That you do not lose in weight 
from vigorous exercise is an indication that 
your supposed fat, after all, is only an infiltra- 
tion of the tissues due to the imperfect action 
of the thyroid gland. 


PRESERVATIVES AND CHRISTIANITY 

The enclosed directions for preserving fruit and 
vegetables were obtained through an advertisement 
in The Christian Advocate of New York City. The 
advertiser said that for twenty cents he would send 
directions for preserving fruits and vegetables. 
The end of the circular reads: ‘‘This recipe is for 
private use and must be kept secret. Any person 
found using this recipe without permission will be 
made to pay a fine.” J. A. N., Illinois. 


I am somewhat surprised to think that The 
Christian Advocate would carry an advertise- 
ment which calls for the use of salicylic acid 
and sulfite of soca in foods. Both of these 
substances are highly injurious to health, and 
their use in most cases violates the laws of 
the states and of the United States. I am not 


| surprised that the advertiser wants to keep 


his method secret. It is, however, as old as 
adulteration. Salicylic acid and sulfite of 
soda have been used in foods continuously 
for a third of a century except where forbidden 
by law. This is poor business for a religious 
paper to be promoting, but charity leads one 
to believe—or at least to hope—that the in- 
sertion of the advertisement was through an 
inadvertence, and that it will not be repeated. 


Is it true that whole-wheat flour becomes raneid 
a few days after milling? This statement was made 
in public by a representative of a well-known milling 
company. Why is not this flour more generally 
milled and why is the price higher than that of white 
flour? L. W. L., New Mexico, 


It is not true that whole-wheat flour be- 
comes rancid a few days after milling. I have 
kept whole-wheat flour more than four months 
in hot weather without damage. It should be 
kept in a cool, dry place, such as a wel- 
ventilated cellar, in a heavy wood container. 
The same remark is true of whole corn-meal. 
Whole-wheat flour is not more generally milled 
because so few people ask for it Just as soon 
as people demand whole-wheat flour and whole 
corn-meal, the mills and the grocers 
supply it. It costs more than white flour 
because there is so little demand for it. The 
price should be considerably less than that of 
white flour. 


SAND IN THE CRAW 

I am troubled with indigestion and have _bowel 
trouble. I have been advised to take sand. Wow 
there be any harmful effects from taking it? Iam 
dizzy most of the time. Would you please advise 
met G. McG., Illinois. 

The importance of having ‘sand in the 
craw ” can not be overestimated. The actual 
introduction of sand into the stomach, how- 
ever, might result in grave physical and diges- 
tive danger. Animals that have no teeth 
fowls do their masticating in their first stomach. 
Sand and coarse gravel serve as the millstone. 
The human animal has no first stomach andis 
supposed to do the mastication of the food in 
his mouth. A wholesome diet of simple foods 
properly balanced ought to relieve your indiges- 
tion and restore you to a better state ol health. 
Meanwhile, omit sand from your menus. 





Try NIGHT Cream Bath » 


Did you ever bathe the face in the cooling, soothing, 
snow-white unguents of Pompeian NIGHT Cream? 

The sensation is delightful. The tense, tired muscles 
are relaxed. Moreover, the skin is thus kept soft, youth- 


ful and clear. 
cal Use It This Way 


ihe After a day down-town; after a motor trip; before dress- 

rom the ing for dinner, or whenever your face is tired and soiled 
by heat ana dust, use acloth dipped in Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream. Go over the face carefully, and then— 

Wipe thoroughly with a dry part of the cloth to remove a 
all the grime and perspiration that Pompeian NIGHT “<= 
Cream has taken out of the skin. Nowa dash of cold ; 
water on the face. 

See how the hidden pore-dirt and perspiration have 
darkened the cloth. Note how refreshed your tired, tense, 
heat-drawn face feels. Then observe how faithful use 
keeps the skin soft and clear. 

Jars 35c and 75c at the stores. The larger size is very 

ie; a F popular because it contains more for the money, two and 
t wholly Ae fF oe ‘ one-half times as much as the 35c size. 


Mary Pickford New 1918 Panel 


EEP? 

es rancid and sample sent 

a millins ; ms : Miss Pickford once more has honored us by posing exclusively 

generally ¥ A for the 1918 calendar. Size 7!4 x 28 inches. Daintily colored. For 
of white “a ea only 10c and the coupon below we will send both the Mary Pick- 
festa ey ae ¥ ford 1918 Panel and a sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. Please 

sa 4 ; BP clip the coupon before you forget it. 

our be . Seq 4=©T HE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
I have Manufacturers also of Pompeian HAIR Massage for Dandruff, and 
months Pompeian MASSAGE Cream for exercising the facia] muscles 

ould be 

a wel’ 
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SCCTTSESTT STE E ST eeSeeeesese 
[Stamps accepted, dime preferred) 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2028 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a 1918 Mary Pickford Art 
Panel and sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. 





, Polish 


on a dampened 
cloth does 
more than re- 
new the lustre 

; of the varnish. 
—~ In those car- 
ved recesses 
it releases 
every particle 
“\ of dust, leav- 
ing a perfectly 
dry finish that 
lasting. 
Then on those 


is 


broader surfaces 


O-Cedar 
Polish gives 
to the side- 
board or the 
piano, a 
rich, clear 
gloss that 
brings out 
the blended 
beauty of 
the grain. 


A nd 


in the 
bed room 


O-Cedar 
Polish not 
only cleans 
as it pol- 
ishes, but on 
furniture 
and wood- 
work its in- 
fluence is 


both 


tary 


sani- 
and 
Pang a) hygienic. 


Ley 


vg 

Throughout the House 
on all furniture, floors, wainscot- 
ing, white enamel—on every var- 
nished surface, for perfect results 


OC 


be your safeguard. 
In convenient sizes 
25c to $3.00 
At your dealers 


Channell Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO - TORONTO - LONDON 
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“All you have to do is to tilt Fortuna’s horn of plenty,” her smiling lips seem 
to say, “and money comes showering down on you like the leaves in Autumn” 


FORTUNA’S DAUGHTERS 


An Organization for Women Who 
Want More Money 


you want money? Perhaps to buy a pretty 

fall suit, perhaps to give to the branch of 
the red Cross in your neighborhood, perhaps 
to take a business course, and fit yourself for a 


profession? 
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But you do not know how to make the money 
you want; you have never made any money, 
or perhaps you are living in a place which seems 
to offer few opportunities of money-making. 


Then let us help you. 


A Friendly Club 


FORTUNA'S DAUGHTERS is a friendly 
club, made up of thousands of pleasing, 
capable girls like the one shown in the picture 
at the top of the page. 
“Tt is just as easy as not to make money,” 
she seems to say. 


It is just such girls as this, full of en- 
thusiasm and good will, who have a message 
for you, who are ready to pass their good luck 
along to you—really to tell you, too, how to 
make money. 


And one of the most delightful things about 
the club is its gifts to the members, which are 


|received by every one free of charge. As soon 


as you are a full-fledged Fortuna’s Daughter, 
a surprise package comes for you in the mail— 
a gift of Welcome to the club. It is a box of 
correspondence-cards with your initial em- 
bossed richly upon each card. 


Then, first thing you know, free of charge, 
too, and without your even asking for it, you 
are presented with the club emblem. This 
emblem is a lovely gold pin set with a spark- 
ling genuine diamond, a pin any girl would be 
proud to possess. 


Those That Have, Get 


you have heard the old adage about “ those 

that have, get,’ and it is true. You 
have seen it work out in the community around 
And it will work out for you. 


The getting started on money-making is 
the hardest part. Once you are started the 
old adage does the work, and ‘“‘those that have 
a little money get more.” And in this secret 
of gelling a start Fortuna’s Daughters are able 
to help you for many is the girl who got her 
start in the club work, and is now receiving a 
salary check every month. 


So do not hesitate to sit right down now and 
write to the club about your money matters, 
Your letter will be treated with the utmost 
confidence, and you can say right out just how 
much money you need, and how soon you need 
it. For one of the best things about the 
club is that you can begin making money as 
soon as you wish, as soon as you hear from the 
club. Many girls have made a considerable 
sum the very day they got my letter of in- 
structions, so the sooner you write the sooner 
you, too, will get your wish. 


One feature of the club work which is 
wonderful for many of the members is that 
it is just as practical for the married woman 
who has her home to take care of as it is for 
the young girl. It does not interfere in any 
way with household duties and, indeed, many 
hundreds of the club members are mothers 
with children to care for. 


Indeed this work is not restricted to women 
of any certain age or temperament. The club 
is, on the contrary, one of members varying 
from each other in position, age, and location. 
Many members live in small towns, but just 
as many more in the country. No matter 
who you are, or where you are, the club work 
is for you if you want to make money, and 
Fortuna’s daughters will welcome you with 
enthusiasm. A letter from the club secretary 
is all you need to begin. 


You Do Not Need Experience 


ANP still another practical point is that 

you do not need to have any business ex- 
perience to begin, and there is no capital re 
quired. My frequent letters of instruction to 
you are all the business equipment you need, 
and it does not cost you a cent: to start on 
the work. 


Numbers of the club members have made 
several hundred dollars in one month, and 
are receiving large salary checks right along. 
And these examples of success show what 
you, too, can do if you try. 

Yours very truly for making money, 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West goth Street, New 
York City. 









Frying with oil is not a new way to fry 


What do you do now? Melt your hard fat to an oil? With Wesson Oil you start with an oil 






Wesson Oil for Frying 


Use Wesson Oil for delicious, wholesome frying. 
Wesson Oil is so good to eat, so convenient and 

costs so little you will wonder how you ever got along 

without it. Use it for all frying. Wesson Oil is not 
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money as 
ders changed by heating and does not absorb the flavor of 
ter of in- ae food cooked in it. So you may strain the oil after 
he sooner When it costs so little ° 
wouldn't you rather fry deep frying and use it over and over again. 
with a delicious z j . - : a 
which is salad oil? When you fry in Wesson Oil, you fry in a pure 
rs 1s that AX > : . ’ 
d woman (5 wholesome vegetable fat that is good to eat by itself. 
S it is for 
re in any ® 
ed, many 
7 esson Ull for Salads 
Oo women 
The club A salad is an {deal way to serve bits of food which might other- 
Pie wise be thrown away or wasted. Wesson Oil is delicious in 
but just French dressing—and is a wholesome food itself. With a whole 
. = egg and Wesson Oil you oan make delicious Mayonnaise in a 
lub work : rf - : - 
ney, and few minutes. You need not add the oil drop by drop. Serve 
rou with salads often, sinee you can get so choice an oil as Wesson Oil 
saa. at such small cost. 
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pital re- O O en7zn 
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start on * Wesson Oil is an excellent shortening for cake, bread, biscuit and 
pastry—pure, rich and wholesome. Use it as you use any short- 
re an €sson ening. It requires no special recipes. Use your own recipes, use 
th, and a ry grocer , Vil as much Wesson Oil as you would any other shortening, and use 
tas it, or easi ; e . y . e “6 . . 

: = per yescs ” it in exactly the same way. Because Wesson Oil is liquid, it 

you will mix more quickly and thoroughly with flour or with sugar. 
rs te ‘Try Wesson Oil in a cake—and compare the cost of Wesson Oil 


with any other shortening that would make such delicious cake. 


Our experimental kitehen, where recipes and new uses of Wesson 01] are 
tried, is in charge of competent cooks who will gladly answer any questions 
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SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 120 Broadway, New York City 





Wesson Oil makes so many good things to eat cost so little 






In using advertisements see page 6 gI 
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Light, air and sunshine are 
essentials in the modern home. 
They bring health and cheer. 


French doors give you the max- 
imum of these good things— 
and they are decidedly in vogue. 


French Doors 


are made in many designs, sizes and 
woods. Discriminating buyers insist 
on Morgan Doors for all uses, because 
of their beautiful selected woods, their 
exclusive All White Pine Core and 
their patented Wedge Dowel Construc- 
tion. And because they are guaranteed. 


Suggestions 
for Beautifying the Present 
or Prospective Home 


You don’t need to build a new home 
to enjoy the beauty and service of 
Morgan Doors. “Adding Distinction to 
the Home” gives suggestions for im- 
proving the present home. 

“The Door Beautiful” is a book of sug- 
gestions on doors, interior trim and 
interior decorations for prospective 


builders. 
Send for either, or both booklets. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. C-55, Chicago 


Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in 
all principal cities. Ask for list. 
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Prevent loss at the laundry. They are neat 
and durable. Made in many styles in fast 
colors of Red, Blue, Black, Navy, Yellow 


Green. 
oe $ .85 for 3 dozen 
125 * fr 
a "ey * 
Samples of various styles sent free 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 
So. Norwalk, Conn. 


Your full name for 
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and- 
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By Harry A. Tarantous 
Technical Editor of **Motor" 


ested in this department. 


F every woman would take it upon her- 

self personally to look after the tires 

and the storage battery, there would be 
a material saving in-money each year, and a 
great deal more pleasure would be derived 
from motoring. The regularity, precision, 
and cleanliness of a woman in taking care of 
certain parts of the automobile give much 
better results than the hasty attention that 
the man gives at irregular intervals. The 
care needed to get the utmost tire mileage with 
longest life will not require one hour a week, 
but if the periods of inspection and care are 


‘{not given at definite intervals this work may 


require four or five hours a week. 
Tire inflation is a subject which has been 
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discussed in print ever since the beginning of 
the industry; tons of instruction sheets have 
been issued with a view to educating the 
owner, and still there are thousands whose 
tires are not properly inflated. The inner 
tube of a tire is simply a means of holding air 
under pressure, and the casing, the part which 
you can see, is the part which protects the 
tube and takes the wear. When you purchase 
a casing, it has a certain shape, and that 
shape it must maintain all the time it is on 
the wheel. In order to keep that shape 
when in operation the tube must be inflated 





to a certain pressure, which pressure is depend- 
ent upon the load carried. You have been in 
the habit of inflating the tire to a certain 
pressure, say eighty pounds for a 34x4 inch 
tire, regardless of the load carried. The rule 
is to inflate it so, and you do it. But this 
may or may not be correct. The maker 
recommends a certain pressure for a certain 
size tire because that pressure with a given 
load makes the casing assume its normal 
shape. But the owner rarely considers the 
load, merely inflating to a given pressure. 
If the tire is underinflated, a great deal of 
heat is generated, and being soft, the walls 
of the casing bend back and forth to such an 
extent that they become weakened, possibly 
cracked. They will act just like a piece of 
tin which is bent back and forth again and 
again until it cracks. 


The Puzzle of Proper Pressure 

RESSURE-GAGES are at best only a guide. 

The best method and one which requires no 
skill is to use a tire caliper, which may be pur- 
chased in a supply-shop. The tire-caliper 
measures the shape of the tire, and it should 
be used when the passengers are in the car. 
Knowing that the bulge of the tire is correct, 
you do not have to bother about the air 
pressure, which is a less accurate means of 
determining that the shape is correct. You 
can not detect the proper bulge with the 
eye. By properly inflating the tires you will 
avoid all sorts of trouble. A soft tire is apt 
to pick up nails, sharp stones, and the 
like. The flexing of the side walls causes the 
various plies of fabric in the tire to loosen and 
also loosens the tread or outer covering of 
rubber. In time the outside of the tire is a 
mass of hilly blisters, which break open and 


Are you a motorist—either actual or potential ? 
It is another means whereby Good House- 
keeping is endeavoring to be of service to its readers. 
about a car, its purchase, care, and use, that is puzzling you will be 
answered by Mr. Tarantous for a stamped, addressed envelop. He is an 
expert driver, and his advice will be to the highest degree dependable. 


Then you will be inter- 


Any question 


permit water and dirt to enter and destroy 
the casing completely. 

A great deal of tire mileage is lost because 
the owner neglects to repair his casings at the 
proper time. A small cut, one-half inch long, 
may be the indirect cause of a blowout which 
may follow in four or five weeks. The tread 
cut, made by a sharp stone perhaps, permits 
water and dirt to get between the tread and 
the canvas inside. The water rots the canvas, 
and the dirt forms into a ball, and pushes its 
way farther and farther between the plies 
until it has separated them all around. By 
this time the hole is larger, and more dirt and 
water can enter. Even cuts one-quarter inch 
long should be repaired—by plugging. This 
is done as follows: With a knife-blade remove 
all the dirt. Wrap a small piece of cloth around 
the end of a screw-driver or sharp piece of 
wood, dip the cloth in gasoline, and clean the 
cut thoroughly. When the gasoline has dried, 
apply a small quantity of tire-cement, using a 
match-stick to apply it. Spread it lightly all 
over the inside of the cut. After the cement 
has dried, apply another coat, and when the 
latter is dry, the cut is ready for the filler. 
This may be purchased at any supply-store. 
It looks like gray or white putty. Take a small 
piece, knead it between the fingers, and then 
work it into the cut with the knife-blade. 
The filler should not be permitted to extend 
over the tread surface. If it does, cut it away. 


Vulcanizing and Wheel Alignment 

HIS plugging, if done the moment a cut is 

found, may add as much as one thousand 
miles to the life of the tire, and if a weekly 
examination is made and cuts plugged each 
week, there is no doubt that the very maxi- 
mum of tire mileage will be obtained. 

Should the cut be very deep—that is, down 
so far that you can see the canvas—and at the 
same time be one inch long or more, it is best 
to vulcanize it. Cuts may be vulcanized when 
the tire is on the wheel. The operation con- 
sists merely of cleaning the cuts, inserting a 
filler, and fastening the vulcanizer in place. 
With the gasoline type a measure of fuel is 
poured into a compartment. The gasoline 
is ignited and when it is entirely consumed 
the vulcanization is complete. The work is 
very easy regardless of the type of portable 
vulcanizer used. 

Every three months the car should be taken 
to the service station and the wheels aligned. 
When the wheels are not running true, the 
tires are scraped across the road surface, and 
the treads appear as though they were ground 
against an emery-wheel or a rasp had been 
used. If the rims are not applied tightly, the 
tire is permitted to scrape across the road, and 
the same result will ensue. The work of align- 
ing usually costs one dollar, but it may save 
twenty dollars in tires. 

Three times a year interchange the front 
and rear tires. Keep the tires out of oil or 
water puddles in the garage, avoid striking 
the curb sharply when driving, and look out 
for sharp stones on the road. 
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You will want this WAR-TIME EDITION of the 


FALL AND WINTER 1917-1918 


WANAMAKER FASHION CATALOG 


And it is Free for the Asking 


Every woman wants to help her country in this great emergency. And 
this special War-Time Edition of the Wanamaker Catalog wants to help you. 


Mere cheapness is waste. Cheapness with value is saving. 

If you have always bought by mail, you are sure to want this Wana- 
maker Catalog. If you have never bought by mail, you are sure to begin 
the day you receive this Wanamaker Catalog. 

While you are reading this announcement, our Fall and Winter 1917-18 
Catalog is coming from the press. Why does this interest you? Because 
it means that you are not getting a catalog prepared months ago, but you 
are getting a catalog containing 

New York’s Very Latest Fashions 

New York's acknowledged leadership as a fashion center, combined with 
the acknowledged leadership of the Wanamaker Store as a fashion author- 
ity, makes the Wanamaker Catalog stand absolutely alone in the field of 
Mail Order fashions. 


12L 
Satin 
Blouse 


$3.75 








12 L.—Satin Blouse, $3.75 


For your first Fall blouse 
nothing could be more ideal 
than the one shown at the left. 
It_is of soft satin with a large 
collar and sailor tie of Roman 
striped silk and close fitting 
cuffs of the striped silk. The 
blouse is beautifully tailored, 
the collar and cuffs satin lined. 
In navy blue only, with Roman 
stripe trimming. 

i n8- $3.75 


Sizes 34 to 44.. 


Order this merchandise 
today! It will not be shown 
in the Catalog. 
delivery anywhere in the 
U.S. A., charges prepaid. 


Another very important feature of the Wanamaker Catalog is its 
Very Extensive Price Range 


Doyou wantacoatfor$10.75? Hereitis. Doyou wantacoat for $48.50? 
Here it is. And the coat you are buying for $10.75 has precisely the same 
Wanamaker guarantee of quality and fashion as the $48.50 coat has. This 
same wide range of price holds true throughout the book. You may choose 
a blouse at 65c or a blouse at $7. You may choose a house dress at $1.25 
or an elaborate afternoon dress at $25. 

In addition, we have a group of pages in this Catalog, specially 
planned for 

Economical Buying 


For instance, if you needed two dresses, and you saw one you particularly 
wanted costing more than you had planned, consult these special pages for 
a second dress that will cost less. 
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$10.95 














10 L—Women’s Serge Dress, 
$12.75 


This dress is of good quality navy blue 
or black serge, in a very becoming one- 
piece box-pleated model, the pleats held 
rather loosely with a broad belt of the 
Serge. The attractive collar, and the 


cuffs to the full-length sleeves, are of 
white satin. Notice the large pockets at 
the sides of the skirt. Tae back has 
three box pleats coming from a short 
yoke; the waist is lined. Sizes 34 to 


44, in navy blue or black $12 75 
see . ee id 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


11 L—Women’s Dress of Crepe 
de Chine, $15 


Dress of exceptionally good quality 
crepe de chine, with the overblouse and 
the skirt made in full box pleats, as illus- 
trated. Thereisa yoke both front and 
back, and a soft girdle of the material ties 
at the side, the long ends trimmed with 
buttons. Buttons trim the front of the 
overblouse. The collar of crepe de chine 
has an overcollar of white georgette crepe, 
and the turned back cuffs to the full 
length sleeves are of the white georgette; 
the waist is lined. In navy blue, black, 
taupe, wistaria crepe de chine. $15 
Sizes 34 to 44.. Penece sae ° 


13 L—Misses’ Dress of Serge, 
$10.95 


Notice the simple and very attractive 
straight lines of this dress, which is of all 
wool serge. It is a one-piece model, with 
a button-trimmed panel effect in front, 
and fulness held in loosely beneath a sash- 
belt of the serge, which is finished with 
tassels. The becoming collar is of white 
satin. Notice the small sketch showing 
the back of the dress, which is made 
with a box-pleat each side, the sash-belt 
crossing as illustrated. In navy blue or 
black serge. 
years 


Address Dept. ‘‘L’’ Catalog Service 


In using advertisements see page 6 


14 L—Gingham House Dress, 
$2.95 


Braiding is the very new feature of this 
becoming and serviceable house dress, 
which is of stri gingham. Thecollar 
is of plain gingham, trimmed with braid- 
ing; and the tops to the novelty patch 
pockets are of the plain gingham trimmed 
with braiding. The skirt is cut full 
and gathered all the way around. The 
full-length sleeves are gathered into but- 
toned cuffs of the striped gingham. A 
w + belt tab agin og buttons in front 
as illustrated. In blue, gray, or 
pink stripes. Sizes 34 to 44... $2.95 
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You take the “guess” out of baking 


when you use RYZON, The Perfect Baking Powder, 
with the RYZON Baking Book 


You cannot afford to use * 


a baking powder that is 
less than perfect where 
butter, eggs, sugar and 
flour are involved. 


With RYZON your re- 
sults will be success and 
economy combined. Not 
only good baking, but 
actually better 
than you have ever had 


baking 


before. 


With the RY ZON Bak- 
ing Book you know that 
not one teaspoonful of in- 
gredients will be wasted. 
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RYZON 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 
RYZON Rice Popovers 
2 level cupfuls (4 pint) cold 2 level tablespoonfuls (/ ounce) 
boiled rice, sugar. 
2 level cupfuls(% pound) flour, 2 eggs—separated, 
2 level teaspoonfuls RYZON. 2 cupfuls (4 pint) milk. 
4 level teaspoonful salt. 

Mash rice until smooth, Sift flour, RYZON, sugar and salt 
together twice. Beat yolks of egas, add whites beaten to a stiff 
froth, and stir them into the rice. Then add milk and flour 
alternately, and beat until smooth. 

Have gem pans greased and a little flour sifted into each. 
Fill each two-thirds full with the mixture, and bake in a hot 
oven for fifteen minutes. Serve hot with butter or maple syrup. 
Also as a dessert with preserved fruits. Sufficient jor twenty 
popovers, 


\ 


Every quantity desig- 
nated in these two hun- 
dred recipes is an exact 
one, based on scientific 
level measurements. 


RY ZON is thirty-five 
cents per pound. You 
may get a RYZON 
Baking Book (otherwise 
priced at one dollar) 
with your first pound of 
RY ZON from your 
grocer, or send us one 
dollar and you will re- 
ceive both, postpaid. 


Ne GENERALCHEMICALCO 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 








The Food Administration 
(Concluded from page 74) 

this house dress is decidedly attractive besides 

being eminently practical. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING believes that its large 
circle of earnest, patriotic women readers will 
respond gladly to a call to service at home. It 
is a tremendous task—this one of conservation 
and climination of waste. Every woman is 
urged to do her part. It can best be done 
through close cooperation with the govern- 
ment. Enlist now and pledge yourself to do 
your share. The following blank may be cut 
out, the spaces filled in, and sent to the Food 
Administrator at Washington. You will 
then receive official instructions to carry out 
at home. 


To TuE FOOD ADMINISTRATOR, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


I am glad to join you in the service of food con- 
servation for our nation and I hereby accept member- 
ship in the United States Food Administration, 
pledging myself to carry out the directions and advice 
of the Food Administrator in the conduct of my house- 
hold, insofar as my circumstances permit. 


Name 


Address 


Number in Household 


Do you employ a cook?. 


Occupation of Breadwinner 


Will you take part in authorized neighborhood move- 
ments for food conservation?.............0.ee00- 


There are no fees or dues to be paid. The Food Ad- 
ministration wishes to have as members all of those 
actually handling food in the home. 


Directions 

Mail your pledge card to the Food Administrator, 
Washington, D. C., and you will receive free your 
first instructions and a household tag to be hung in 
your window. 

Upon receipt of ten cents with your pledge card 
and a self-addressed envelop, the official button of 
the Administration, and if desired, the shield insignia 
of the Food Administration will also be sent you. 


The Family Ba/anced 


Rations 
(Concluded from page 75) 


Think of the foods in these groups. If 
possible, see to it that at least one food from 
each group is served at least once a day. Learn 
from a study of these groups how to make up 
your own menus, and how to substitute 
one food for another in accordance with 
palatability and price. When laying in sup- 
plies of foods, think in terms of these groups. 
Realize, for example, that when it is difficult 
to obtain meat, dried beans and peas, fried 
fish, and nuts can be eaten instead, and that 
the cereals, too, are rich in protein. When 
potatoes are scarce, rice or corn-meal is an 
excellent substitute. 

A knowledge of these facts will prevent 
much sickness and useless expenditure of 
money. Consult with neighbors. Get in 
touch with your county agent, your State 
Agricultural College, or with the United 
States Department of Agriculture if you want 
more information. 

The war must be won in the kitchens and 

on the dining tables of America as well as in 
the trenches. The Department of Agriculture 
stands ready to supply information to help 
the housewife do her bit toward winning this 
war. 
_ Note:—Further suggestions along these 
lines will be found in the following bulletins, 
which are available for free distribution upon 
postal card request (be sure to give your name 
and address): Corn-Meal as a Food and Ways 
of Using It, F. B. 565; How to Select Foods—I, 
What the Body Needs, F. B. 808; How to 
Select Foods—II, Cereal Foods, F. B. 817; 
How to Select Foods—III, Foods Rich in 
Protein, F. B. 824; Home Canning by the One- 
period Cold-pack Method, F. B. 839; Drying 
Fruits and Vegetables in the Home, F. B. 
841,976. 
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HE other day I was coming out from 

town with a very dear friend of mine. 
She was wearing such a charming dress that 
I simply had to express my admiration. 


“Maybe if I could afford to patronize the 
exclusive shops just once,” I ventured, and I 
fear just a bit enviously, “I could have a gown 
as stylish and becoming as that.” 

And then Grace looked at me and smiled 
and kept on smiling, and finally she said: 
“Would you really like to meet the modiste 
who designed and made this dress? Then 
gaze upon her. J made it all myself!” 


“Why, my dear,” I exclaimed, “I never 
knew that you did any sewing at all.” 

“T never did until a few months ago. But 
in those few months I’ve learned to make all 
my own clothes, and to make them as clothes 
are made in the best shops. I’ve learned to 
draft from my own measurements patterns 
that fit perfectly or to adapt any tissue pat- 
tern. I’ve learned really to develop style 
in a garment, I’ve learned how to copy a gar- 
ment I see on the street, in a shop window, 
or in a fashion magazine, and yet put in those 
little individual touches that are meant just 
for me. 


“Then I’ve learned 
every step of fitting, 
making, trimming, 
finishing—everything. 
Not a hand but mine 
touched this dress. 
And here’s something 
more. I know you 
well enough to tell you 
that this dress, which 
would be priced at 
least $40 in a shop, 
cost me just exactly 
$13.50!” 

“But tell me,” said 
I, still puzzled almost 
beyond belief. ‘Where did you go to learn 
it all? How did you find the time?” 

“T went to school,” she answered, “on 
my own front porch and in that sunny back 
sitting-room. I went whenever I had an hour 
or even a few minutes to spare. My teacher 
I have never seen, although I feel that she is 
one of my warmest friends. I learned it all, 
my dear Elizabeth, by mail! And let me say 
that if you want to give your readers some 
news that will win their everlasting gratitude 
in these days of soaring prices, tell them the 
story of what the Woman’s Institute is doing 
for more than 7,000 women.” 


O that is how, three days later, I happened 

to be sitting across the table from Mrs. 
Mary Brooks Picken, Director of Instruction 
of the Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences, listening to the perfectly won- 
derful story of this great school, which is 
bringing happiness and the joy of having 
pretty clothes, and savings almost too good 
to be true, into thousands of homes. 

“Every woman knows,” she was saying, 
“that she could have many more clothes for 
much less money if she could make them her- 
self. But how is a busy housewife to learn if 
she must leave her home to become a dress- 
maker’s apprentice or to attend a resident 
school? It was that problem that led us to 
develop our method of teaching entirely by 
mail. Now any woman, no matter where she 
may live, may learn everything about dress- 
making right in her own home in spare time. 

“The remarkable success of our students,” 


Woman Can 


Own Clothes 


By Elizabeth June Christie 





Make Her 


step is not only fully explained, but is actually 
shown by means of pictures—hundreds and 
hundreds of actual photographs.” 

Then Mrs. Picken took me through the 
big Instruction Department and I watched the 
teachers examining lessons, inspecting stu- 
dents’ work and dictating personal letters, and 
I understood why the method of teaching is 
so successful, tor every student receives the 
personal help of an expert on her own clothes 
problems. 

As we came back to Mrs. Picken’s office 
she turned to a great pile of students’ letters 
on her desk. ‘They come to us like this every 
day,” she said. 

One was from a girl only 16 who now not 
only makes all her own clothes, but has already 
earned enough sewing for others to pay for her 
own entire course. 

Another was from a woman of 63 who wrote 
that she has opened a shop in her home that 
enables her to support an invalid husband and 
still be with him all day. 


" OU see,” Mrs. Picken went on, “we not 

only teach a woman to make her own 
and her children’s clothes, but we give her 
so thorough a knowl- 
edge ot dressmaking 
that she is able to take 
it up as a profession if 
she desires. Hundreds 
of our students learn 
dressmaking in spare 
time while doing other 
work, and then step 
right into good posi- 
tions as dressmakers or 
open their own shops, 
where they sometimes 
make two or three 
times as much money 
as formerly.” 

**One wonderful 
thing about our work,” she said, “is that we 
can reach everyone. Among our students 
are housewives, business women, teachers, 
school girls, girls employed in offices, stores 
and factories. And there are, oh, so many 
mothers who simply pour out their thanks to 
us for teaching them how to have dainty 
clothes tor their little ones at a mere fraction 
of what their clothes cost before. 

“Then, too, we have a course in millinery 
just as complete and practical, by which a 
-yoman can quickly learn to make her own 
hats or take up millinery as a business.” 

“But tell me,” I asked, “how do you get 
your students?” 

“‘Largely through students who send us the 
names of their friends,” she replied. “Then 
we publish two books, entitled ‘Dressmaking 
Made Easy’ and ‘Millinery Made Easy,’ 
either of which is mailed free on request.” 

And so I am appending below, for the con- 
venience ot my readers, a coupon which, if 
filled out and mailed promptly, will bring, 
without any obligation, much more informa- 
tion about the Woman’s Institute and its 
courses than I have been able to give here. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE OF 
DOMESTIC ARTS AND SCIENCES, Inc. 
Dept. 8-W, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Please send me one of your booklets and 
tell me about the course I have marked below: 
Home Dressmaking Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking 


she continued, “is due to the simplicity of Name— " Thanh idk aa ee 

our lessons. These are written in words that 

even children can understand. Then,too,every Address _—————————-——_———_- 
Advertisement 


In using advertisements see page 6 








































































Rugs of Linen 


HINK of it—rugs of linen—floor coverings of the 
identical material that long years of long wear have 
taught you to recognize as the fabric of unparalleled endur- 


ance. Yet these 


are unlike any linen fabric that you have ever seen in 
their thickness and weight. 

They are durable, reversible, sanitary, moth-proof, economi- 
cal, and in their range of beautiful colors is exactly the right 
rug for every room in your house. 

All dealers keeping representative stocks of rugs and car- 
pete will gladly show you Klearflax Linen Rugs. 

Would you like an expert’s advice on room decoration? 
Then send for “The Rug and the Color Scheme.” ‘This 
36-page book shows you in full color a number of scenes and 
tells you how you may vary the schemes. It also explains 
clearly and simply how to plan any room. Write to our 
Duluth office for it— it’s free. 





You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in Taupe, Black, Blue, Greens, 
Grays, Browns, and Rose in these sizes and at these prices: 


O75 54 iD... <5 5 BRED Cz of. 3"... 24 
36 x 60 in Sn-308.. 5... +. 2B 


$4.00 per square yard in stock widths, any length. 
(Prices somewhat higher in the far West and South.) 


Mills, General and Sales Offices 


Duluth, Minnesota 


New York Office 212 Fifth Avenue 


Lnnthuinterautes.e 





| and its service. 
| age leave their work and often their young 
| families to go to training-camps or enlist. All 
| the girls are doing something out of common, 





School as Usual 


(Continued from page 45) 


| was not big enough to provide a quiet corner 
| for-a nation as big as ours. 
| a momentous admission that the United States 
| after a century and a quarter of political se. 
| clusion has become, with whatever reluctance, 


Our getting in js 


an active partner in the great business of the 


| nations. 


The children who go back to school this year 


' are getting their preparation for a new era of 


history that will bring to Americans new 
duties, responsiblities, opportunities, and 
visks. Our concerns of government are to be 
more important and wider reaching than they 
have ever been before. _To handle the tasks 


| ahead of us will call for many men and women 


of practised abilities, better schooled and 
much more widely informed than the general 
tun of American politicians and public servants 
have needed to be in“times past. The game 
ahead is a much bigger game than we Ameri- 
cans have been used to play in, and we shall 
have to produce players competent to figure 
in it not only to our advantage, but to the 
advantage of mankind. We got into the war 
to save civilization. When it has been saved, 
our great errand will be to keep it safe. The 
school children are overyoung yet to be active 
factors in this first duty, but in the next they 
may look forward to taking full part. 

I congratulate them all in living in a time of 


| such extraordinary interest, and of being likely 


to live to see what kind of a world and what 
kind of people are coming out of this tre- 
mendous rumpus that is going on. Most of 
us with good luck may hope to see the war 


| through, but to discover what it finally brings 


to mankind will take a good deal of time. All 


| the observers feel that the world to come is 
| going to be definitely different from the world 


that is; more highly organized, fitted with a 
new lot of safety appliances, better practised 
in team work, and more attentive than it has 
been for a long time to the welfare of the many. 
Statecraft will change. Domestic laws and 
habits will change. The apparatus and the 
methods of our religion are quite likely to 
change; and so is education. For months past 


| in our own country an enormous transforma- 


tion has been in progress in the organization 
of all the nation’s people and resources for 


| war. Attending this effort has come a great 


sense of personal obligation to the country 
Young men of the fighting 


or learning how to do it. Older men are 


| working for the government or looking after 


the families of the absent. Older women and 
young are in every kind of relief organizations. 
Everybody buys a bond, and the slogan one 
hears oftenest is, “Everybody must do some- 


| | thing.” 


Deposing the Dollar for Duty 


THAT is a great spirit to be moving in this 


country,among people who have had a fairly 


| easy time of it for fifty years, and whose ideal 
| virtue had pretty well come to be to look out 


for Number One. The older children are 


| fortunate in coming to an age when they can 
| appreciate what is going on at a time when the 


preponderant motive of Americans is duty. 
Ten or twenty years ago it used to be said 
that the American aim was money. That can 
not truthfully be said today. It is much 


| nearer the truth to say this year that the 


governing motive in this country is duty. 
And that is the most comfortable state of 


| mind to which we can attain. When we give 


over considering what we can get for ourselves 
and make our first care the fulfilment of our 
obligation to our country and mankind, then 


| for a time we lead consecrated lives, and may 


expect to find the compensations of that con- 
dition. Ordinarily self-help is a duty, and the 


| care of families and dependents a still higher 


one, but in times like these all these thrifty 
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Better Cocoanut in 


the Better Package 


Open the round package of Drome- 
dary Cocoanut and tumbling out come 
the long, soft shreds—moist and deli- 
ciously full flavored—ready for use in 


making tempting, nourishing dishes. 


There is no uncertainty in buying, 
no laborious grating. And there is no 
waste, for what is not used the first 
time will keep perfectly in the specially- 
made ‘“Ever-Sealed’’ package. 


The next time you want to use 
shredded cocoanut ask your grocer for 
a package of Dromedary. Every 
package contains our written, 
money-back guarantee. 


We will send you for trial a ‘‘one- 
cake’’ package of Dromedary 
Cocoanut with our book of ‘‘ Forty 
Unique Recipes’’ on receipt of 
five cents and your grocer’s name. 


Dromedary Cocoanut is real food, 
with high nutritive value. This book 
tells how it can be used to add variety 
and deliciousness to your daily menu. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dep’t A, 375 Washington St. New York 
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School as Usual 


and kindly dispesitions give way in nobler 
minds to the obligation to pay one’s debt 
at any cost to humanity and its master. To 
jive in such a time and be touched by the best 
girit of it is an education of immeasurable 
value; it offers a prize inestimable for all the 
young spirits who gain it. ot 

" Everybody’s life is more or less a boiling 
yettle. Some of the kettles keep their lids 
dancing all the time; some blow them off and 
boil over, some simmer along gently on the 
hack of the stove without demonstrations. 
Inwartimes like these the fire burns very much 
harder and most of the kettles boil harder, 
but not equally hard any more than they do 
in peace times. Scum rises and is skimmed 
off; much heat escapes, but the sum of the 
agitation of all the individual kettles is the 
energy of the country, and the nourishment 
that finally comes out of them sustains it. 








The Optimistic Outlook 

ur lives seem to be boiling down to duty, 

and that is a great and cheering phenome- 
non, What makes a good world is good people, 
and what makes good people is consecration 
and sacrifice. Out of the great consecration 
of human will and effort that is now proceeding 
we may surely hope for a great inheritance of 
human welfare. And as consecration and sac- 
rifice are related to religion, so it is chiefly on 
the- expectation of a revived and_ purified 











better world must rest. 

All the children who go back to school. this 
month are fortunate in their prospect of living 
out their time in a world cleansed and bettered 
by the great consecration which is going on all 
around us, and the enormous sacrifices made 
by devoted souls for humanity. To share the 
sacrifices and the consecration; to find their 
part and do it, that is for them as for all of us 
the aim and duty of the hour, and the way to 
gain a sound title to a full share in the better 
human life which we hope lies ahead. 


Eat More Cora-Meal 


(Continued from page 81) 







604 calories 
\% cupful shredded sal- 
% cupful cold water mon, tuna, or codfish 
I teaspoonful salt 3 cupfuls boiling water 
Mix corn-meal, salt, and cold water; add 
to boiling water. Cook either in double boiler 
or fireless cooker three hours. One-half hour 
before removing, add the shredded fish. 
When done, pack in greased, one-pound baking- 
powder boxes’ or small bread-pans, cool, and 
cover to prevent crust forming. The next 
morning, remove from box, slice thinly, dip in 
flour, and sauté. This amount will fill one 
bread-pan. Marcella Dodge, Lake Foresi, il. 


Fish Scrapple 


1 cupfyl yellow.corn-meal 












Wholesome Coarse Bread 
I quart buttermilk 


4700 calories 


1 2 2 tablespoonfuls baking- 
4 cupful strained honey soda 
2tablespoonfuls salt 2 teaspoonfuls 
2cupfuls corn-meal powder 
5 cupfuls graham flour 

Mix all the dry ingredients together and 
add them to the buttermilk and honey; bake 
in a moderate oven for one and a half hours. 
‘MS amount is enough for three medium- 
sized loaves. 


Mrs. G. W. Hult, 419 Russel St., Portland, Ore. 







baking- 











Hominy Breakfast Cakes with Eggs 
583 calories 






‘cupful cold cooked hom- 2 eggs 





Any or farina 1 tablespoonful olive-oil 
(4 cupful bread-flour or melted butter 
/“ teaspoonful salt Milk 





Mix the cereal with the flour and add 
tough milk to make a stiff batter. Add the 
beaten egg-yolks, the olive-oil, salt, and lastly 
the stiffly beaten whites. Bake slowly on a 
hot greased griddle until golden brown. This 
makes enough to serve three. 

Mrs. C. Holland, 540 Manhattan A venue, N. Y.C. 
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CORD TIRES | 


., OUR car has not yielded you its utmost 
delight until you motor on those 
cushions of ease and elegance, Good- 
rich Silvertown Cord Tires. They are 
the safest, smartest, smoothest-riding 
tires made. 























But of greater importance, the two-ply 
cable cord construction, found ONLY 
in Silvertowns, practically immune to 
puncture and stone bruise, protects you 
from the annoyance and discomfort of 
tire trouble far out on a country road, 
or amidst the jumbled traffic of a busy 
downtown street. 


Silvertowns bring out the best in a 
runabout or coupe. 


Though they cost more than ordinary 
tires, you can not afford to be without 
their greater safety and ultimate economy. 


Know them by their RED-DOUBLE- 
DIAMOND trademark and their gen- 
erous yet graceful extra-size. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
‘Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the fume fabric tires 
Goodrich Black Safety Treads 


SSSSonbaaebbbaeaasabeeeateeeeeenneaens 


‘ || [Sidvertowns make all cars high-grade 
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Kodav No. 480 


Your Home Is Not Completely 
Furnished Without a 


KROEHLER 


Bed Davenport 


The Kroehler kind—made for large or small rooms 


cannot be excelled. Luxurious Upholstery—Rich 
Covers—Period Designs—Elegantly finished. Made by skilled 


craftsmen. Every part of construction keenly inspected. 
Provide additional comfortable sleeping room—enable you to live 


in a smaller home and save rent. 

A full. size—sanitary—all steel—sagless spring bed. Thick removable 
cotton felt mattress and all bedding entirely concealed by day. Bed folds 
and unfolds with slightest effort. Patented folding mechanism is perfect. 
Bed frame and springs entirely independent of upholstering. Room for 
circulation of air all around. 


Highest Award 


at Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Kroehler Bed Davenports are sold by reliable furniture dealers every- 
where. Prices ranging from $40.00 to $150.00, including 35-pound cotton 
felt mattress. Large variety of coverings in tapestries, damasks, velours, 
imitation leather and genuine leather to select from. 


In imitation leather we recommend only 
O’Bannon’s Moleskin, which looks like and 
wears better than genuine leather. 


Do not accept a Substitute 
It is to your interest to buy furniture made by a firm of well known 
reputation. Our trade-mark, the name “Kroehler” is on every daven- 
port. Ask to see it before you buy. 
Write for interesting booklet and name of dealer 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Biniote N.Y Other Factories at ee 

inghamton, N. Y. : : eveland, io 

Kankakee, Ili. Grand Rapids, Mich. New York City 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ont. 
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Corn and Rye Gems 2266 calories 
pcantel cornmeal. gupta. wholevwgg 
2 tablespoonfuls shorten- 1 cupful rye flour 
I TO salt F oaemet entuls baking 
4 cupful molasses I cupful milk 
4% teaspoonful soda \% cupful raisins 

Pour the boiling water over the meal and 
let it stand for ten mimutes. Sift the soda into 
the molasses and stir till it foams. Add this 
to the softened corn-meal and stir in the flour 
mixed thoroughly with the baking-powder 
and salt, alternately with the milk. Add the 
raisins rolled in a little of the flour and the 
shortening melted. Mix well. Bake in muffin 
pans half an hour in a moderate oven. This 
recipe will make eighteen gems. 

Rachel F. Dehigren, Redding, Conn 


The last two recipes are widely separated 
geographically—one comes from the Alantic 
the other from the Pacific coast—but . they 
are alike in wholesomeness and deliciousness, 
They should typify the universality with which 
corn meal should be used. 


Crackling Corn Cake 1463 calories 
34 cupful corn-meal I teaspoonful baking- 
1 cupful wheat flour powder 
\% cupful boiling water yy — chopped veal or 
14 cupful brown sugar pork cracklings (the 
2cupfuls buttermilk scraps that remain after 
I teaspoonful soda trying out the fat) 
1 teaspoonful salt 

Moisten the corn-meal with the boiling water 
and let it stand for five minutes. Sift’ the 
soda, baking-powder, and salt with the wheat 
flour and add with the rest of the ingredients 
to the corn-meal. Spread thin in a greased 
dripping pan and bake in a hot oven about 
twenty minutes. 

Rachel F. Dahigren, Redding, Conn. 


Corn-Meal Soufflé 
1g cupful yellow corn- 3 eggs 
meal 14 teaspoonful paprika 
I pint milk 2 tablespoonfuls grated 
I tablespoonful butter cheese 
1 teaspoonful salt Speck pepper 
Heat the milk to the boiling point, then add 
the butter and salt, and gradually sift into 
this the corn-meal. Cook until of the con- 
sistency of mush; remove from the fire and 
whip in the well-beaten yolks of the eggs, 
cook a minute longer, and when almost cool 


1054 calories 


| fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. 


Add paprika, pepper, and grated cheese and 
put all in a buttered baking-dish. Set the 
baking-dish in another dish of hot water in a 
moderate oven and bake thirty minutes. 
Mrs.May E.Cushman,318N.EyeSt.,Tacoma, Wash. 


Making the Most of the 
Perishable Vegetables 


(Concluded from page 50) 


| cold frame. Wet the earth thoroughly around 
| the plant before attempting to dig it up, so 


that the earth will adhere to the roots. Small 
salad-plants may also be set out in the frame. 
The more mature may be left in the open 
ground and have a covering of straw on frosty 
nights. This completes the list of perishable 


| vegetables, save pole-beans, which may be 


brought under cover, poles and all, and shelled 
at a more leisurely season. Well-made paper 
boxes are convenient containers for beans 
and other dried products. 

After all this industry a little space for rest 
would not seem an unreasonable demand, 
but no housewife should claim it until she 1s 
sure that she has an adequate number of 
receptacles stored away to hold the crop 
of winter vegetables to be harvested early 
next month. Barrels, slat barrels, crates, 
baskets, and boxes may be easily acquit 
now, but next month they will be both scarce 
and expensive. Let us attend to this matter 
and then rest in the serene consciousness 
that the reward of one duty well performed 
is added power to fulfill the next. 
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Safe and Easy for 
a Woman to. Drive 


BELUEATAAAAEAAAAEAA SAAT ET AGATA AANA 


HE street is crowded, vehicles are turn- 

ing, pedestrians are crossing. Unmindful 
of pedals or levers, attention undiverted, at 
a mile an hour on high Zear you smoothly 
weave your way—in your Haynes: 


Now the road is rutted—but the Haynes steer- 
ing device protects your arms from jar. 


A few stops to chat; then home refreshed, un- 
tired, the roses in your cheeks—reflections of a 
healthful spin. 


You will enjoy driving your Haynes. May we 
send you descriptive literature? 


THE HAYNES: AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Haynes Haynes 
“America’s Greatest “*America’s Greatest 
Light Six” i 
$1595—$1725 
Wire Wheels Extra 


406 at 
a livineenennn ttt tag 


25th Successful Year 
(1893—1917) 
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Gives the 
Most Restful Sleep 


A genuine hair mattress is the most comfort- 


able and enduring. But heretofore the superior 
qualities of the hair mattress have been over-shadowed by 
the high prices charged. But now, in the SLUMBERON, 


youcan havea high-quality, all new hair mattress which costs 
no more than the better grades of mattresses made of inferior materials. 


Sanitary Hair Mattress 


has been brought to its perfection after years of experimental work in processes and 
preparing hair for mattresses. It is the most desirable mattress for 3 particular reasons: 


It is More Comfortable It is More Sanitary It is More Economical 


because it will not mat, be- because it is self-ventilating. because it will last a lifetime. 
come hard or lumpy. The It will not become odorous, There is absolutely no wear-out 
extra quality, heavy ticking musty or damp. The hair in to the hair in SLUMBERON. 
prevents hair from working SLUMBERON can be removed While the high grade ticking 
through. Will not absorb or and thoroughly renovated as will last for years it can be 
retain moisture. often as desired. replaced at any time. 


A Real Hair Mattress for $25 


— This is the first time that a big, thick, comfortable, high-grade 
a hair mattress has been offered at this price. The SLUMBERON 
million is 4 feet 6 inches wide and weighs 40 pounds. Covered with 


little Biltmore ticking, and finished in the popular French roll edge. 


Ask your dealer to show you a SLUMBERON. Note the splen- 

did workmanship—the fine, close stitching and perfect tufting. Do 

not accept a substitute, but look for the name ‘““SSLUMBERON”’ 

on the label. If your dealer doesn’t handle SLUMBERON write 
us and we will tell you the name of a SLUMBER- 
ON dealer near your home and send you our 
little booklet “‘ Correct Sleeping.” 


THE CUDAHY CURLED HAIR WORKS 
111-113 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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Tell Them To Knit 


(Continued from page 35) 


soldier who gets them will know I did them.” 
The attendant’s mind reverted to the story 
of the soldier who, at the end of a day, had a 


terrible blister on his foot, and removing his | 
woolen sock found the cause to be a wadded- | 
up paper bearing the message, “From | 
For your poor blistered feet.” But the | 





woman before her was very old and very 


kindly, and the attendant permitted the mes- | 


sage to be put inside. . : 
Three months later the knitter came in 


again. “I had a letter from the soldier in the 5% 


trenches who got my socks,” she reported. 
“What did he say?” 


Her face fell. ‘‘‘Who in blazes taught you 


to knit?’” 


Standards Are Essential! 


CHIPPING bad stuff to Europe is, of course, | 


justifiably criticized. At first war-relief or- 
ganizations were so glad to get any donations 
that no standards for work were set. What 
was turned in was scarcely even examined. 
Most organizations now have printed direc- 
tions for making the articles to be sent out 


under their label. The Red Cross-and the | 


Navy League carefully examine all contribu- 


tions. The Navy League sends unsatisfactory | 
pieces to the families of sailors or ravels them | 


out and reknits them at workrooms in Wash- 
ington. The Red Cross similarly diverts poor 
work, but sends correct instructions to the 
donor so the mistake will not occur again. 
Standards! There lies the secret of effec- 
tive aid. They eliminate waste, prevent the 
use of unsatisfactory patterns, and secure 
desirable military uniformity. Granting that 


sweaters, mufflers, caps, and socks are needed, | 
general orders, exactly filled, are the only way | 


of preventing chaos. The Red Cross bulletin 
says truly, “It is essential that misdirected 
effort and waste shall be minimized . . . and 
that all needed material from civilian organiza- 
tions shall be sufficiently supplied in the right 
quantities and of the right kind in the right 
place and time.” 

Everywhere one meets the person who says, 
not stopping to examine a topsyturvy world: 
“Everything should be knit in factories. Let 
governments pay for what they need.” 


How shall we answer these common critics? 


What are the facts? Is it any use to knit? 


The facilities for knitting articles abroad | 
were totally insufficient to meet the tremendous | 
increase in the amount used. Some countries, | 


Italy for example, never did knit for them- 


selves. Italy bought Austrian and German | 
goods. In England and here all the textile | 


factories are now at capacity production. Re- 
cent war orders have caused about twenty per- 
cent of civilian business to be refused. A 
“giant of the knitting trade” reports that 
practically every machine was contracted for 
last fall up to a year ahead. Faster than the 
industry can be extended, demanding new 
machines and labor, the plea for knitted gar- 
ments increases. In a mechanical era it is 
hard to realize it, but to keep the soldiers of the 
Allied armies warm, the fingers of the world 
are needed. 

In the armies that are fighting for the 


freedom of the world, every woman must en- | 
rol herself for the sort of work she is best able | |§ 


to do. If her talent is for knitting, let her 
knit, or if she can do other things and knit, 
well and good. 

Then, for whom shall she knit? The main 
need now is for the Allies. Our own men on 
destroyers and submarines have to be kept sup- 
plied. The Navy Department has accepted 
several articles for the battleships as well, 
especially sleeveless sweaters and scarfs. For 
all these the Navy League, whose headquarters 


are in the Southern Building, Washington, D. | 


C.; sends out directions, and no woman should 
undertake to knit for the navy without first 
securing a list of the articles desired and di- 
rections for making them. The League will 


















This new inter pretation of the Oriental note successfully combines restraint with smart individuality 


Howthe modern designer 


recreates ancient art 


IX the newest decorative furniture you can now have 
the colorful dash of Oriental pieces combined with com- 
plete livability, permanent interest, growing enjoyment 
and delight. 


This peculiarly satisfying interpretation of an art nearly 
two thousand years old, we owe to Berkey & Gay’s de- 
signers. This is but one example of the success they attain 
in the creation of new designs in which breathes the genius 
of master furniture makers of every age. England, France, 
Spain, Italy have all contributed their finest inspiration to 
the development of Berkey & Gay pieces. 


No matter what your problem may be, no matter whether 
you live in a small apartment or formal town house, you will 
find in Berkey & Gay furniture the very pieces you want— 
pieces that give a delightful new interest to any room. 


Ask at your favorite furniture shop for a letter admitting you to 
Berkey & Gay’s Exhibition Rooms in Grand Rapids or New York. 
Their portfolio of twenty room scenes contains invaluable suggestions 
about furniture and its arrangement. Send 25c to Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Co., 188 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE 





Friendly pieces that woull make 
even a bleak corner interesting 
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Styles for 
Every Room 
in the House 


Because the Sanitas in 
your kitchen has a lazed 
finish don’t think all Sani- 
tas is glazed. 

There are dull finished 
decorative styles resem- 
bling amperes: leather, 
grass-cloth, fabrics and im- 
ope wall coverings— 

30 styles to choose from. 


Why not have all nar 


rooms decorated with Sani- 
tas? It is sanitary; can’t 
fade; can’t tear or crack. 
Sanitas is made on cloth 
and finished in durable oil 
colors. Can be cleaned with 
a damp cloth. Look for the 
trademark on the back of 
goods. 
Write for Booklet 
and Samples 


Give name of your decorator or 
dealer and 


Address the Manufacturers of 
Sanitas Modern 
Wall Covering 


320 Broadway New York 
Dept. 7 
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Tell Them To Knit 


distribute the finished product. At the present 
time there is not the slightest reason to knit 
for our own army; our government intends ty 
take care of them. By July 1 it had order 
over eleven million pairs of light woolen socks 
and other articles in proportion. It is Ry. 
rope’s resources that are taxed to the breaking. 

int; it is Europe’s needs we must sy 
first. At the three great American 
Clearing houses, in Paris, Petrograd, an 
Rome, the military, naval, and Red Crs 
authorities, as well as various agencies, register 
the wants they find. For instance, Siberia 
needs everything. Italy, fighting in the al 
ways frozen Alps, cries out for warm garments, 
In winter and wet seasons the demand jp. 
creases on all the fronts. 

Then why do stories come back that the 
precious work of pity-driven fingers is being 
used to swab down guns and horses? 


The Problem of Distribution 


EITHER or both of two good reasons maybe 

the answer. Most of the thousand and one 
organizations to which goods have ‘been sent 
lack comprehensive distribution-systems. : Be. 
fore now this has.resulted in things being 
dumped abroad indiscriminately. Early in 
the war a doctor in charge of relief work ina 
Siberian camp, where there were no hospital 
supplies of any sort, paid a bribe of twenty-five 
hundred rubles to get an appallingly necessary 
shipment of dressings and clothing through. 
When the unlabeled cases arrived, they con- 
tained nothing but soap and two American 
corsets! So it is conceivable that a Canadian 
nurse from hospitals at Dover handling Eng- 
lishmen and her own countrymen, well supplied 
from home, might have encountered missent 
articles. But because things are sometimes 
sent to the wrong place does not argue that 
they are nowhere needed. Even magnificent 
distribution systems fail sometimes. Untried 
and limited relief service is particularly likely 
to break down. The safest way to place for- 
eign material is through the most extensive 
machinery, the Red Cross. 

Designated articles are the other cause of 
occasional glut of things at one place and want 
of them at another. The practise of indicating 
what use the donor wishes made of things 
causes endless trouble. In its great need to 
encourage contributions, the Red Cross and 
others have accepted addressed packages. 
Imagine the result. One woman wants her 
sweater to go to an Italian marine. Another 
directs her scarf to a French soldier. Her 
neighbor says nobody but a fighting Belgian is 
to wear her pair of bed-socks. A fourth is 
marked, “For an Englishman of gentle birth 
in the trenches.” 

This is sentimental, foolish, wasteful. It 
demands endless sorting. With a tremendous 
demand for sweaters in the Apennines, say, 
and enough on hand if they were not otherwise 
addressed, the organization must delay until 
unaddressed supplies arrive. Working for the 
Navy League, the women of each state, instead 
of knitting for a general demand, insist om 
supplying the battleship named for their state, 
while some other battleship may need 
things sooner. 

Don’t designate how your articles shall be 
used. It is tying a string to the gift, as ridicu- 
lous a performance as though one operator 
a factory making boots for Uncle Sam were to 
give an order to the War Department to send 
the pair of shoes he helps make to a man from 
Idaho while the next prefers that a Vermonter 
wear his, and soon. Every man in the armies 
of the Allied nations offers his life to the com- 
mon cause for which we fight and is a worthy 
recipient of whatever you can do. Organiza 
tions know best where the need is. There & 
no place for sentimentality or whim in the 
plain business before us. Leave off all direc- 
tions and make whatever body you work wit 
a free agent to despatch all goods at its own 
discretion. If Red Cross, have your loc 


‘ agent or chapter so notify headquarters. 
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ity of texture that have placed the “‘MARTEX” 


I: IS their artistic design, beauty of tint and qual- 


in a distinctive class. Their standard of excel- 
lence can never be measured by price. 


Remember—There is also a 
“MARTEX” bath rug and wash 
cloth for your bath. They will 
give you superior service and satis- 
faction. 


The dainty slumber robe shown here 
was made from a Martex Towel. Book- 
let “Garments made from Martex” 
explains the various uses to which the 
Martex may be adapted, sent free. 


Martex Gift Sets in variety of designs at popular prices 


W.-H. & A. E. Margerison & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ell Them To Knit 


w shall we knit? By hand or with one 
rtable machines one can clamp on a 

This depends on your circumstances. 

vou can afford the outlay of seventeen dol- 
aes. can find some one to teach you to use it, 
‘an aflord to buy a great deal of wool, and 
@aploy the outfit much of the time, the hand- 
wer knitting-machine is as great a help as a 
“gwing-machine in dressmaking. It will knit 
ything evenly and tightly. One can use a 
eaper grade of wool. A trained worker can 
im out a sock with a single top in fifteen 
minutes, 2 double top in twenty, or ribbed in 
‘thirty. In eight-hour days a skilled worker | 
gould ‘certainly make fourteen dozen pairs a| 
FF hook of instructions comes with the ma- 
‘thine, but remember, before you invest, how | 
“much you had to be shown about your sewing- 
‘machine attachments before you could use 
“them to advantage, and don’t bank on being 
able to learn the whole thing alone. A woman 
with mechanical ability may; others require 
from two to ten lessons, and teachers are hard 
to find. Also the supply of machines is not 
unlimited. When they can be obtained, clubs 
or sewing-societies might buy one or more and 
rovide wool for those who can at least offer 


work. 
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DonGE BROTHERS 
CLOSED CAR 


Women drive the convertible sedan 
as easily as men do, and invariably 
choose it when choice is left to them 
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The convertible features—practical 
yet unobtrusive—afford the max- 


: i f fort th 
Why Hand Work Is Indispensable a oe Oe ree 


(PHOUSAN DS can knit by hand who can not 
secure or afford machines. The first prob- 
lem is buying the wool. If you have satisfac- 
:tory dealings with retailers, it may not be 
necessary to disturb them, but with wool going 
constantly higher, remember that the Red 
Cross Supply Service now offers yarn at cost. 
Six offices are now doing business: in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Denver, and 
San Francisco. Others will open, probably by 
the time this appears, in Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, and Seattle. If local 
pices are unattractive, send in your order to 
the station nearest you. Ask for their printed 
directions for work and instructions for ship- 
ping. If you buy independently, stick to the 
regulation gray wool. Even blue is not wanted 
now. No special brand is necessary. 

So far as humanly able, make what is needed 
in the quickest satisfactory way. Avoid fads. 
Everybody knitted scarfs at first—they are 
still to the fore. Some localities utterly balked 
the sock. Others have run to small articles 
outside the big list of needs, like a knitted 
blind, held on by a head-sirap, for an injured 
eye. Marching and bed-socks are perhaps the 
most acute lack. They are not pretty to 
make, but we aren’t playing at fancy work. 
Red-white-and-blue bands on socks and 
scarfs are, as one woman remarked with relief, 
“such a cute idea!” But decoration takes 
longer, is no more satisfactory, and this is 
earnest business before us. If women follow 
explicit directions and knit well—and by the 
way, can you think of anything of less use than 
a misplaced “buttonhole” caused by dropped 
stitches?-—and follow directions about label- 
ing and shipping, they will prove the Stars 
= Stripes their trademark without wasting 

ort. 

You see, don’t you, that the basis for judging 
whether we should knit by hand or have it done 
in the factory has entirely changed? The 
question which was the more economical never 
had but one answer, but the work can not all 
be done now by power. The machines are all 
busy. The hands of many workmen who 
could have built and operated more machines 
are busy with rifles. Increased millions are 


needed on the firing-line. every hand at — 
home must be used in this as in other ways to fa The Perfect Polish for 


Sustain those who fight. Our fervor of pity — , 
Which promoted a possessing devotion to MAH OGANY 
hitting is not misplaced. The eyes of one > FURNITURE AND ALL VARNISH SURFACES 
Wise man, old in civilian relief, lit up when I ° suesed 
asked him if he thought women should knit. a Ae Waxit Mfg (ea 
Is Teply was almost a slogan. : : : 
“Tell them to knit—knit for democracy!” 





The gasolene consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 
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Sedan or Coupe, $1265. In Canada, $1800 
Touring Car or Roadster, $835. In Canada, $1185 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Time to Pickle and 


Preserve 
(Continued from page 82) 


rule for Baltimore chow-chow. It is both 
and delicious. Make a quart or two ata time 
Peel and slice a few tomatoes, two onions and 
two or on small red and green peppers. The 
: . onions and peppers may be put throu 
D hl CAS S | ] k S caanwhinee.” Put ina kettle and adda 
cupful or so of vinegar, salt and sugar to tasty 

about a teaspoonful of mustard, and a goo 
pinch of celeryseed, cinnamon, and clove. Sim. 
mer until rather thick and taste to see jj 
seasoned rightly. 

A greater variety of piccalillis and so forth 
are made from green tomatoes than from any 
other one fruit or vegetable. After trying 


— Skinner's 


GUARANTEED 





































many different rules, I have finally settled o ter 
the following as the “snappiest” and most This 
delectable: 
the 
Wheeler Piccalilli used 

I peck tomatoes, ripe and 1}4 quarts brown sugar the 

green mixed 2 or 3 stalks celery mat 
10 papeets. half-ripe and 1 tablespoonful each of d 

half green cinnamon, clove, and yt 
10 small onions mustard of c 
About 2 quarts vinegar, A few whole cloves 

or enough to cover well 1 cupful salt scra 

Put tomatoes, peppers, onions, and celery Ma‘ 
through the meat-chopper and add the salt, See 


Let stand overnight. In the morning drain 
and add the vinegar (hot) in which the sugar 
and spices have been scalded, and cook from 
one-half to three-quarters of an hour. This 
will keep in crocks or may be canned. 


Italian Pickle 


I peck green tomatoes, 7 green peppers, chopped 
sliced in \4-inch slices fine 
7 onions, chopped fine I cupful salt 


Sprinkle salt over other ingredients, let 
stand overnight. In the morning drain 
thoroughly and boil twenty minutes in weak 
vinegar and water. Drain from this and cook 
slowly in the following sirup for about two 

RIDE and lasting satisfaction go with the gownthat 4 pours: 
° : ’ : . ’ 2 ds sugar 1 tabl ful each of 
is made of Skinner’s Silk. For 7° years Skinner 5 $¢ pound white mustard- whole’ cloves. ‘llapiee, 
has been the standard of silk goods, and women who 


seed stick cinnamon 
value durability insist upon 


2% quarts vinegar 
Skinner’s Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


Tie the cloves, allspice, and cinnamon ina 
for Dresses, Petticoats, Blouses, or wherever silks are used. 







bag loosely and cook in the pickle. 


Chutney sauce also depends largely upon 
All shades, plain or fancy effects, 36 inches wide. Sold by all the useful tomato. Here is a good rule: 
first-class stores. Don’t be deceived by something “‘just as good 


as”—tell them you want Skinner's. y East Indian Chutney 


. $ & d h of les, ti ful It 
‘“‘Look for the Name in the Selvage”’ if |" Somatoss, onloos, and 3 teaspooatul sech..¢ 


None genuine without it ¥ j seedless raisins ground cloves and pep- 




















Skihwens” sy 
, tag 
ai s 


’ \% pound ac re ' seul 
oJ]s + Eb. % ti oon cayenne 2 tables Is cho; 
William Skinner & Sons ; a oe 


api Dicp-rt ied Chop or slice ingredients and mix with spices 
Boston _ Philadelphia Chicago 4 oS and sugar. Nearly cover with vinegar after 
Mills. Holyoke, Mase. La putting in a crock and cook in the oven slowly 

four hours. Bottle if preferred. 


Another green tomato pickle is somewhat 
similar to those given above. I notice, how- 
ever, that if rules differing somewhat are used 
from year to year, the family interest and 


appetite is stimulated. 
A Luncheon Treat |Let Me Quote You a Special Price Green Pickle 


@ Fireless | 1 peck green tomatoes 14 teaspoonful cayenne 
a VE Ce TON &| * On My : 
































oo 5 small onions pepper 

ve is : Cc ker I quart vinegar 1 teaspoonful each of 
Served like bouillon, Vegetone is anal- Copikavery coral ontiti« if I cupful salt black pepper, ground 
ways delicious answer to the question— ou are not satisfied and de- 4 teaspoonful allspice cinnamon, ground clove 
‘*What shall I get for luncheon today? lightea I will refund every 7 cupfuls sugar 4 teaspoonfuls celery- 
Vegetone coutains the purest vegetable a, cent. Get my 


nutriment. Its flavor is bracing— 1 cupful mustard-seed 
irresistible. 
Try Vegetone also asa seasoner of 
soups, sauces and gravies. You 

like it. 

By Mail—4 Cubes—10c 

We will supply your dealer with 
Vegetone if you will tell us his 


Special Low Factory Price 


direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 
set of famous “‘Wear Ever”’ 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


Slice tomato (chop if preferred) and let 
stand in the salt overnight, or through the 
morning; drain, and add the chopped onion. 
Add spices and all the other ingredients and 








boil hard in a preserving kettle fifteen minutes. 
name. 

Bishop-Gifford Co., Inc. VRE CARTERET C8. Whole cloves and stick cinnamon may be used 
Baldwin, L. I. New York Dept. 4, Detroit, Mich. 


if preferred. 
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> to see if 
1d so fory @ Look into it and you will 
from ay § find why the Sealy is bet- 
er i 
settied ter than any other mattress. 
and mot f This box contains a sample of 
the long-fibre air-woven cotton 
used in the Sealy—a sample of 
—_— the short cotton used in ordinary 
elery mattresses; mill waste and wool shod- eee 
] . & F 
clone a dy used in felt mattresses; and samples : pacar safe oe bent 
eal of ay seed from which “ linters” are | odeneed ie a dae ges ; 
scraped. 3 a 
Feminine i 
~~ cy Mail the coupon at the bottom and we will send you one of these interesting miniature mattress museums. 
ing dae See for yourself why “Sleeping on a Sealy is like sleeping on a cloud.” 
pe sugar 
‘OOK from 
ur. This The 2 
7 Sanitary 
chop M 
choppe attress 
ents, it You Seep Soundly ona Sealy) — ask any alarmclock 
ig . 
in weak 
and cook Triple Guarantee 
out two 1, We Guarantee the Sealy to Luxuri ] C f t bl E ; ] 
be made of Pure Long-Fibre 1ousiy Comrortabdie—EL.conomica 
Mill-Waste. % : 
och 2, We Guarantee the Sealy for ILLED with a single five-foot batt of pure, new, long-fibre cot- 
n ing Lumpy or Bunchy ton. Air-woven into a single inseparable unit by our special 
Sixty Nights Tra you will process. The smooth surface gives soft, even support to every 
10n ina Coniorable Mattress you part of the body. Guaranteed for 20 years against packing, 
ave ev " : ; i i 
= . ene spreading or becoming lumpy. It never has to be remade. like — ona 
ju i Mattress inany ou 
y - sje fo ordinary se, on No tufts break the smooth oval of the Sealy surface—hence no tenis: snebieconaameeae 
mil replace the Mattress or leather tabs to catch dirt and no stitch holes to permit the en- mark stand toe the est ia 
refund the purchase price. trance of : r } , r five ac: becag a so | pe = 
Sealy Metter Co.| ance foreign matter. The Sealy Pillow, also made by the pal ST 
ty Stee ealy Process, is a sweet, clean, odorless head rest. meaty 0 8 
ac, Ol F 
and pep- x. , 
Pa SEALY MATTRESS CO., Sugar Land, Texas 
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This Little Box Tells 
the Truth About Mat- 


tress Values— 





















































































































Mattress Co. 
” Sugar Land, Tex. 
Send me free and with- 

out obligation on my part, 
box containing samples o 
cotton and cotton seeds. 
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Forty per cent of your child’s life is spent in sleep, 
Protect it with truly hygienic clothing during those 
recuperative hours and you will have gone far toward 
giving it good health. 

Dr. Denton Sleeping Garments cover body, feet and hands, 
Feet are part of garment. Hands can be covered by cuffs that turn 
down and close with draw strings (except on four largest sizes), 

Dentons completely protect children and keep them 
warm even if bed coverings are thrown off. Thus they 
enable mother to have unbroken sleep and keep little ones from 
catching colds which may lead to pneumonia or other serious 
ailments. 

Ideal for outdoor sleeping. 

They are far more than a popular form or pattern of 
night clothing. 


Dentons have unique hygienic features 


which are spun and knit into the fabric. 

We make ‘our own yarn and use nothing but new, high-grade 
cotton with some natural-colored wool. 

Not an ounce of waste material is used. 


Our yarn is made with a loose twist and knit in a loose 
stitch, making our distinctive Soft-knit fabric containing 
countless tiny, enclosed air spaces which keep in the body heat 
and keep out the cold; yet perspiration passes off freely through 
the fabric. 

You know that when perspiration is kept on the body by close- 
ly woven materials, or by bleached cotton which holds mois- 
ture like a sponge, your child’s body becomes clammy and cold. 

Dr. Denton Garments, of unbleached cotton, with some 
pure wool, are ideal for your child because, being made Soft- 
knit they carry off moisture, keeping the body dry and 
warm. They do not absorb and hold perspiration. 


Dr. Denton Soft-Knit Sleeping Garments 


are Children’s Delight and the Choice of Careful Mothers 


Our Soft-knit fabric, retains all of 
its original elasticity 


in both directions so that our garments give readily 
to every movement of the sleeping child. Dentons are 


The cotton used in Dentons is ‘‘double carded,”’ 
passing through twelve different machines in the process of 
cleanjng,'a much more expensive method than chemical 
bicaching: but the softness, cold-resisting powers and 
non-absorbing properties of the natural, unbleached 


cotton are all retained and there is no possibility of 
imperfectly removed chemicals irritating the delicate skin of 
the child. 


No dyes or chemicals are used, 


only clean, new materials and pure soap and water. 
Our mills are models of cleanliness and sanitation, 
and make Dentons exclusively. We control every step 
in their manufacture. 

One of the most important features is our special 
process of washing. When washed in the home, knit 
goods always tend to resume the shape in which the fabric 
was originally knit, and if the fabric has been stretched by 
the usual method of mill washing, then the garments will 
contract lengthways and bind the limbs and body. 

Our fabric is not stretched in washing but is laid 
on the cutter’s tables in the same length and width that it 
came from the knitting machines, hence our garments, when 
washed in the home, keep their shape and size. 


Dentons have elastic, outside seams. 


durable and well finished. 

The natural-colored wool blended with pure white cot- 
ton, gives Dentons a slightly mottied, near- : 
white tint pleasing to the eye and practi- 
cal in use as it does not readily show soil. 

Made in eleven sizes for children up to 
ten years old. Prices 60c to $1.20, accord- 
ing to size and style. 

Dentons are packed in white, deep lid- 
ded, sanitary boxes, and are sold by 
over 3,000 leading Dry Goods and De- 
partment stores. : 

Be sure you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our trade mark, 
shown here, is attached to each garment 
and appears on the top of each box. 

We will be glad to send you, on request, 
our booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen’s 
practical ideas on ‘‘Healthful Sleep for 
Children.”’ 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 


write. us. 
TRADE MARK. 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, 


975 Mill Street, Centreville, Mich. 
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Time to Pickle and 
Preserve 
Unchopped Tomato Pickle 


1 peck half-ripe tomatoes 2 quarts vinegar 
aeupfuls ch ypped celery 1 pound brown sugar 
zor 8 smal! onions I cupful salt 

ialf ripe or 4 tablespoonfuls mustard- 


8 peppers 
na lf red seed 
fa = ng Mattie sel nutmeg 
Peel tomatoes, put them through the meat- 
chopper, and drain thoroughly. Add onions, | 
pers, and celery, all of which have been 
chopped finely. Then add the other in- 
ients mixed, and stir all together very 
thoroughly. Put in crocks or jars. Let it | 
stand six weeks before using. It will keep | 
indefinitely. 
Red Pepper Relish 


12 red peppers 1 tablespoonful salt 
12 green peppers I pint light brown sugar 
12 large onions I quart vinegar 

Chop the peppers coarsely. Pour on boiling | 
water and let stand five minutes. Drain, pour | 
more boiling water over it, and let stand ten 
minutes. Drain and add the chopped onions. 
Let the vinegar, sugar, and salt come to a boil | 
and add all together. Cook the mixture fifteen 
minutes after it has come to a good boil. Can 
in glass jars. 

All of the so-called “sweet pickles” are 
delicious and should be prepared in abundance. 
For this purpose many fruits and some 
vegetables may be used. Peaches are choicest 
for this purpose, although seckel pears are a | 
close second. Skin the peaches before pickling 
by scalding for about: two minutes. Crab- | 
apples make a very nice sweet pickle. Take 
large fair fruit (do not remove stems), put 
them in a preserving-kettle, cover with a sirup 
(for which the rule will be given later), and let 
cook eight or ten minutes—untii tender, but 
not broken. Remove from the kettle, put in | 
crocks, boil down the sirup four or five minutes, 
and pour over the fruit. Let stand overnight, 
pour off sirup, boil down, and again pour over | 
the fruit. Repeat this process of pouring | 
off the sirup, boiling it down, and pouring it | 
over the fruit three successive days. Sweet | 
pickles will keep in crocks if in a cool place. | 
Always keep a bag of spices in the crock. | 








Sirup for Sweet Pickle | 


For eight pounds of fruit, use four pounds | 
of brown sugar, one quart of vinegar, and 
a cupful of mixed whole spices, using fewer 
cloves than other spices. Tie spices loosely in 
amuslin bag. Let all boil together well before 
adding the fruit. Follow the above rule in pre- 
paring other fruit. Do not choose pears that 
are too ripe. Seckel pears are best. Let all 
fruit used for this purpose simmer gently so 
as to keep unbroken. 

A rule for spiced currants begins in the man- 
ner so often found in old-fashioned cook-books: 


Spiced Currants 
A big kettleful of currants About 1 pint vinegar 
ual weight of sugar 2 tablespoonfuls cinnamon 
1 tablespoonful clove 
Boil currants about twenty minutes. Add 
sugar, vinegar and spices. Cook about ten 
minutes. Put in pint lightning jars, or small 
jars covered with paraffin. Gooseberries may 
be put up in the same way. In spite of the 


somewhat indefinite beginning, so little in | 


accord with the accuracy of modern scientific 
recipes, I beg to assure my readers of the 
excellence of the result! 


A delicious grape relish is made as follows: 


Grape Catchup 

Boil ripe grapes until soft. Rub them 
through a colander until nothing but seeds 
remain. To every pound of grapes allow three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar and half a cup- 
ful of vinegar. Boil the grapes and vinegar 
until quite thick, stirring carefully lest it 
should stick and burn; then add the sugar and 
boil about five minutes. A little cinnamon 





Cheering Up Your 
Flouse Guests 


Most of us try to see that our guest 
rooms are just a little bit more perfect 
than the rest of our rooms—and es- 
pecially that they offer more little com- 
forts than the guest sometimes has at 
home. Many an innovation has started 
that way. 


Just now, the one thing no guest 
room should be without is Menneén’s 
Borated Talcum. And there—on the 
shaving stand—don’t forget Mennen’s 
“Talcum for Men.” It’s neutral in 
tone; because men who have learned 
the comfort of talcum powder after 
shaving, are fussy about the pallor 
that comes with the use of white 
talcums. 

Yes,—Mennen’s helps to send your 
guests away making the right kind of 
comment. 


Some clever housekeepers have two 
or three tints (Cream and Flesh), as 


well as white. And Violet as well as 
Borated. The variety, of course, costs 
no more in the long run, and it does 
add a touch of completeness. Besides 
—you’re sure of suiting your guests’ 
tastes in perfume as in color. 


It’s amazing how cheerful you'll find 
a: house full of people who have had a 
rub with Mennen’s after the bath. 


Comfort does more for cheeriness 
than any other one thing. And Men- 
nen’s means comfort. 


It has been making the delicate skin 
of babies comfortable for nearly forty 
years. Why should you deny yourself 
today what your mother didn’t deny 
you—and you wouldn’t deny your 


child? 


Use Mennen’s generously. 


VWibk Zerkard 


MENNSNS 


BORATSD T4LCUM 


Now in the new large-size economical can 





TRADE MARK 


ENNEN’S TALCUMS—all with the * 


original borated formula that has never 
been bettered—include .a variety to satisfy 
every need; Borated, Violet, Sen Yang with 
a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and 
Cream Tint, éach charmingly perfumed; and 
the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shav- 
ing, with a neutral color that leaves the face 
free from the pallor of a pure white powder. 
Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, 
or 25 cents for any five. 


GerRHaRD Mennen CHEMICAL Co. 


Laboratories 
329 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents for Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 


Handsome Service Table- Wagon 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top— Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer— Double; 
Handles— Large Deep 


Undersbeives — *‘ Seien- eee eAutlo -wne el 
onvertibie R,oadsier 
the sides and it’s a fi 
regular 
Tes built ik” an automobile, with Bell 
tented  d can’t be 
-WH L. 


‘ich handles ira ed 


tiffeally Silent”—Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of furni- 
ture surpassing anything yet | 
sttempted for ease of action, 
Generat Utiurty,and absolut 
noiselessness. Ware NOW 
ror 4 Descuirtive PampHLeT 
anD Dearen’s Name. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
958 Ins. Exg. Bldg., Chicago, ll, | | == In 


Just invented. Pull 
Coaster; push them 
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Birone as an ox. 
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‘elt Pennant and Booklet for names of 3 
Dealers. Mention whi 


FFALO SLED CO. 
THE BUFFALO SLED CO., 








and ground clove may be mixed with the sugar 
before adding if one prefers the spicy flavor. ! 


Five sizes. 





—the comfort 

of having your hair stay beautifully 

dressed under the most strenuous conditibus 
with one-third the usual number of pins. 


Sold everywhere, 5c and 10c packages. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Free Trial fx, 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of 90 styles 
|. 15 days’ free trial. We 
Piedmont protects fure. woolens, and 
lumes from moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctly 
preaeity. Needed te every home. Lasts for generations, 
mas, W ing or bi ay gift at great saving. 
for our greal catalog and reduced prices — postpaid ote 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 62, Statesville, N.C. 
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The Selection of Plumbing 


Fixtures for Your Home deserves serious consid- . 
eration. How serious depends upon the kind you select. 
The proper kind will outlast a lifetime with reasonable 
care. The life of the other kind may be very, very limited. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


Bathrooms o Character’ 


represent the best in plumbing. Glaze baked on clay gives a 
much harder surface than the same glaze baked on other 
materials. The heat applied to our ALL-CLAY products would 
melt other plumbing materials. The harder you bake, the 
harder the object. That is why “Bathrooms of Character” fix- 
tures are so much more sanitary and so easily cleaned. Gritty soaps 
cannot scratch their surface, medicine and common acid stains 
will not adhere. A permanent investment—a beautiful one. 

Convince: yourself of what we say by making the little 

experiments described in our Catalogue P-2, “Bathrooms 


of Character.’”’ It will give you a great deal of help in 
selecting the proper plumbing fixtures, 


t Xmas Gift 
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TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


World’s Largest Maker of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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Preparedness 


Prepare against high-cost foods. Can 
fruits, vegetables and meats with National 
Steam Pressure Outfits. Easy, simple, quick. 
Save money—make money. $18.00 outfit 
ample for home or small garden. Capacity 
200 to 400 cans perday. Order now for im- 

* mediate shipment. 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 
NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS 
813 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 


STEAM PRESSURE 


CANNING OUTFITS 


The Rough Road 


(Continued from page 2.) 
that it is your bounden duty to apply Yoursel 
to some serious purpose in life.” 
“T do,” said Doggie. “I’ve been think 
over it for a long time. I’m going to gather 
material for a history of wal!-papers.” 


CHAPTER II. 


HENCEFORWARD Doggie, like the lay, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s fellow million; 
lived alone. He did not complain. The, 
was little to complain about. He owned, 
pleasant old house set in fifteen acres gj 
grounds. He had an income of three thousanj 
pounds a year. Old Peddle, the butler, anj 
his wife, the housekeeper, saved him fron 
domestic cares. Rising late and retiring early, 
he cheated the hours that might have Proved 
weary. Now and then appointments with his 
tailor summoned him to London. He stayed 
at the same mildewed old family hotel in the 
neighborhood of Bond Street, at which his 
mother and his grandfather had stayed, 
There he would lunch and dine in musty state, 
In the evenings he would go to the plays dis. 
cussed in the less giddy of Durdlebury e- 
clesiastical circles. The play over, it never 
occurred to him to do otherwise than drive 
decorously back to Sturrocks’s Hotel. Suppers 
at the Carlton or the Savoy were outside his 
sphere of thought or opportunity. 

In Durdlebury he began to feel himself 
appreciated. The sleepy society of the place 
accepted him as a young man of unquestion- 
abie birth and irreproachable morals. He-could 
play the piano, the harp, the viola, the flute, 
and the clarionet, and sing a very true mild 
tenor. He could dance. He could escort 
young ladies home of nights. Not a dragon in 
Durdlebury would not have trusted Doggie 
with untold daughters. With women old and 
young, he had no shynesses. He had been 
bred among them, understood their purely 
feminine interests, and instinctively took their 
point of view. In a word, Doggie was popular. 

Although of no mean or revengeful nature, 
he was human enough to feel a little malicious 
satisfaction when it was proved to Durdlebury 
that Oliver had gone to the devil. His Aunt 
Sarah, Mrs. Manningtree, had died midway 
in the Phineas McPhail period; Mr. Manning- 
tree a year or so later had accepted a livingin 
the north of England, and died when Doggie 
was about four-and-twenty. Meanwhile Oliver, 
who had been withdrawn young from Rugby, 
where he had been a thorn in the side of the 
authorities, and had been pinned like a cockcha- 
fer to a desk in a family counting-house in 
Lothbury, E. C., had broken loose, quarreled 
with his father, gone off with paternal maledic- 
tion and a maternal heritage of a thousand 
pounds to California, and was lost to. the 
family ken. When a man does not write to 
his family, what explanation can there be save 
that he is ashamed to do so? Oliver Was 
ashamed of himself. His name was rarely men- 
tioned in Durdlebury—to Marmaduke Trevor’ s 
very great satisfaction. Only to the deans 
ripe and kindly wisdom was his name not 
utterly anathema. 


THE Manningtrees, father and mother and 
son, were gone. Doggie bore the triple 
loss with equanimity. Then Peggy Conover, 
hitherto under the eclipse of boarding-schools, 
finishing-schools, and foreign travel, swam, at 
the age of twenty, within his orbit. When 
first they met after a year’s absence, she very 
gracefully withered the symptoms of the 
cousinly kiss—to which they had been ac 
customed all their lives—by stretching out 4 
long, frank, and defensive arm. Perhaps if 
she had allowed the salute, there would have 
been an end of the matter. But there came the 
phenomenon which, unless she was a minx 
of craft and subtlety, she did not anticipate; 
for the first time in his life he was possess¢ 
of a crazy desire to kiss her. Doggie fell in 
love. It was not a wild, consuming passion. 
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The Rough Road 


He slept well, he ate well, and he played the 


fute without a sigh causing him to blow dis- | 


cordantly into the holes of the instrument. 


Peggy having vowed that she would not marry | 
He knew not even | 
the pin-pricks of jealousy. Peggy liked him. | 


a n, he had no rivals. 


At first she delighted in him as ina new and 
animated toy. Nl . 
the figure worked amazingly and amusingly. 


He proved himself to be a useful toy, too. He | 


was at her beck all day long. He ran on 
errands, he fetched and carried. Peggy 
realized blissfully that she owned him. He 
haunted the deanery. 

One evening after dinner the dean said: “TI 
am going to play the heavy father. How are 
things between you and Peggy?” 

Marmaduke, taken unawares, reddened 
violently. He murmured that he didn’t know. 

“You ought to,” said the dean. ‘‘When a 
young man converts himself into a girl’s 
shadow, even although he is her cousin and 
has been brought up with her from childhood, 

ple begin to gossip. They gossip even with- 
in the august precincts of a stately cathedral.” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Marmaduke. “I’ve 
had°the very best intentions.” 

The dean smiled. “What were they?” 

“To make her like me a little,” replied Mar- 
maduke. Then, feeling that the dean was 
kindly disposed, he blurted out awkwardly, 
“JT hoped that one day I might ask her to 
marry me.” 

“That’s what I wanted to know,” said the 
dean. “You haven’t done it yet?” 

“No,” said Marmaduke. 

“Why don’t you?” 

“Tt seems taking such a liberty, 
‘Marmaduke. 

The dean laughed. ‘Well, I’m not going to 


” 


replied 


do it for you. My chief desire is to regularize | 
I can’t have you two | 


the present situation. 
running about together all day and every day. 
If you’d like to ask Peggy, you have my 
permission and her mother’s.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Edward,” said Mar- 
maduke. 

“Let us join the ladies,” said the dean. 

In the drawing-room the dean exchanged 
glances with his wife. She saw that he had 
done as he had been bidden. Marmaduke 
was not an ideal husband for a brisk, pleasure- 
loving, modern young woman, but where was 
another husband to come from? Peggy had 


banned the church. Marmaduke was wealthy, | 


healthy, and free from vice. It was obvious 


to maternal eyes that he was in love with | 
According to the dean, if he wasn’t | 


Peggy. 
he oughtn’t to be forever at her heels. The 
young woman herself seemed to take consider- 
able pleasure in his company. If she cared 


nothing for him, she was acting in a repre- | 


hensible manner. So the dean had been 
deputed to sound Marmaduke. 


HALF an hour later the young people were 

left alone. First the dean went to his study. 
Then Mrs. Conover departed to write letters. 
Marmaduke met Peggy’s mocking eyes as she 
stood on the hearthrug with her hands behind 
her back. He felt very uncomfortable. Never 
had he said a word to her in betrayal of his 
feelings. He had a vague idea that propriety 
Tequired a young man to get through some 
Wooing before asking a girl to marry him. 
To ask first and woo afterward seemed putting 
the cart before the horse. But how to woo 
that remarkably cool and collected young 
Person standing there passed his wit. 

“Well,” she said, “the dear old birds seem 
very fussy tonight. What’s the matter?” 
And as he said nothing, but stood confused, 
with his hands in his pockets, she went on: 

You, too, seem rather ruffled. Look at your 

ir. 

Doggie, turning to a mirror, perceived that 
an agitated hand had disturbed the symmetry 
of his sleek black hair, brushed without a 
parting away from the forehead over his 
- Hastily he smoothed down the cockatoo- 


She could pull strings, and | 
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The Rough Road 


like crest. “I’ve been talking to your father 
Peggy.” : ’ 

“Have you really?” she said with a laugh 

Marmaduke summoned his courage. “fH, 
told me I might ask you to marry me,” 

“Do you want to?” 

‘“Of course I do,” he declared. 

“Then why not do it?” But before he 
could answer, she clapped her hands gy 
his shoulders and shook him and laughed oyt 
loud. “Oh, you dear, silly old thing! What 
a way to propose to a girl!” 

“[’ve never done such a thing before,” 
said Doggie, as soon as he was released, 

She resumed her attitude on the hearthrug 
“T’m in no great hurry to be married. Are 
you?” 

He said: “I don’t know. I’ve never thought 
of it. Just whenever you like.” 

“All right,” she returned calmly, “let 
it be a year hence. Meanwhile we can be 
engaged. It’ll please the dear old birds, | 
know all the tabbies in the town have been 
mewing about us. Now they can mew about 
somebody else.” 

“*That’s awfully good of you, Peggy,” said 
Marmaduke. “I'll go up to town tomorrow 
and get you the jolliest ring you ever saw.” 

She sketched him a curtsy. ‘That’s one 
thing, at any rate, I can trust you in—your 
taste in jewelry.” 

He moved nearer to her. “I suppose you 
know, Peggy, dear, I’ve been awfully fond of 
you for quite a long time.” 

“The feeling is more or less reciprocated,” 
she replied lightly. Then: ‘ You can kiss me 
if you like. I assure you it’s quite usual.” 

He kissed her somewhat shyly on the lips. 

She whispered, “I do think I care for you, 
old thing.” 

Marmaduke replied sententiously, “You 
have made me a very happy man.” 

Then they sat down side by side on the sofa, 
and for all Peggy’s mocking audacity they 
could find nothing in particular to say to 
each other. 

“Let us play patience,” she said at last. 

And when Mrs. Conover appeared a while 
later, she found them poring over the cards 
in a state of unruffled calm. Peggy looked up, 
smiled, and nodded. 

“We've fixed it up, Mummy, but we're not 
going to be married for a year.” 


DOGGIE went home that evening in a tepid 


glow. It contented him. He thought him- 
self the luckiest of mortals. A young man with 


| more passion or imagination might have de- 


plored the lack of romance in the bethrothal. 
He might have desired on the part of the 
maiden either more shyness, delicacy, and elu- 


| siveness, or more resonant emotion. ‘The finer 


tendrils of his being might have shivered, 
ready to shrivel, as at a touch of frost, in the 
cool ironical atmosphere which the girl had 
created around her. But Doggie was not such 
a young man. Such passions as heredity had 
endowed him with had been drugged by train- 
ing. No tales of immortal love had ever fired 
his blood. 

So Doggie went home perfectly contented 
with himself, with Peggy Conover, with his 
uncle and aunt, of whom hitherto he had been 
just a little bit afraid, with fortune, with 
fate, with his house, with his peacock-and- 
ivory room, with a great clump of type script 


Our neighborhood plan has helped thousands of women to estab- 
lish independent incomes of their own, and it can do it for you. 


There is no time like the present to begin. You want the money 
now, and we want to pay itto you. Why not mail usa postal today, 
and merely ask for our “Spare-time Plan.” It will not obligate you 
in any way. We will send the information without charge to you. 
Write us at once. 


and a mass of colored proof-prints which 
represented a third of his projected history of 
wall-papers, with his feather-bed, with Goliath, 
his almost microscopic Belgian griffon, with his 
new car and his new chauffeur Briggins, with the 
starry heavens above, with the well ordered 
earth beneath them, and with all human beings 
on the earth, including Germans, Turks, 1- 
fidels, and heretics—all save one: and that, ashe 
learned from a letter delivered by the last post, 
was from a callous, heartless London manicul 
ist who, giving no reasons, regretted that she 
would be unable to pay her usual weekly visit 
to Durdlebury on the morrow. Of all days ® 
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the year; just when it was essential that he 
sould look his best! 

“What the deuce am I going to do?” he| 
cried, pitching the letter into the waste-paper | 
basket. 2 ; 

He sat down at the piano in the peacock- 
and-ivory room and tried to play the nasty 
crumpled rose-leaf of a manicurist out of his! 
mind. Suddenly he remembered, with a kind | 
of shock, that he had pledged himself to go up| 
to London the next day to buy an engagement 
ring. So, after all, the manicurist’s defection 
did not matter. All was again well with the 
world. Then he went to bed and slept the} 
sleep of the just and perfect man living the 
just, and perfect life in a just and perfect 
universe. 

And the date of this happening was the 





fifteenth day of July in the year of grace one] 


thousand nine hundred and fourteen. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE shadow cast by the great apse of the 
cathedral slanted over the end of the 
deanery garden, leaving the house in the blaze 
of the afternoon sun, and divided the old red- 
brick wall into a vivid contrast of tones. The 
peace of centuries brooded over the place. 
No outside convulsions could cause a flutter 
of her calm wings. As it was thirty years ago, 
when the dean first came to Durdlebury, as 
it was three hundred, six hundred, years ago, 
so it was now; and so it would be hundreds of 
years hence, as long as that majestic pile 
housing the Spirit of God should last. 

Thus thought, thus, in some such words, 
proclaimed the dean, sitting in the shade, with 
his hands clasped behind his head. Tea was 
over. Mrs. Conover, thin and faded, still 
sat by the little table, wondering whether she 
might: now blow out the lamp beneath the 
silver kettle. Sir Archibald Bruce, a neighbor- 
ing landowner, and his wife had come, bring- 
ing their daughter Dorothy to play tennis. 
The game had already started on the court 
some little distance off—the players being 
Dorothy, Peggy, and a couple of athletic, 
flannel-clad parsons. Marmaduke Trevor 
reposed on a chair under the lee of Lady Bruce. 
He looked very cool and spick and span in a 
gray cashmere suit, gray shirt, socks and tie, 
and gray suéde shoes. He had a weak, good- 
looking face and a little black mustache turned 
up at the ends. 

The dean’s proclamation had been elicited 
by some remark of Sir Archibald’s. 

“T wonder how you have stuck it for so long,” 
said the latter. He had been a soldier in his 
youth, and an explorer, and had shot big game. 

“Thaven’t your genius, my dear Bruce, for 
ane myself uncomfortable,” replied the 

ean. 

“You were energetic enough when you first 
came here,” said Sir Archibald. “We all 
thought you a desperate fellow who was going 
to rebuild the cathedral, turn the close into 
industrial dwellings, and generally play the 
deuce.” 

The dean sighed pleasantly. He had snowy 
hair and a genial, florid, clean-shaven face. 
“I was appointed very young—six and-thirty 
—and I thought I could fight against the 
centuries. As the years went on I found I 
couldn’t. The gray changelessness of things 
got hold of me, incorporated me into them. 
When I die—for I hope I shan’t have to resign 
through doddering senility—my body will be 
buried there”—he jerked his hand slightly 
toward the cathedral—“‘and my dust will be- 
come part and parcel of the fabric, like that of 
many of my predecessors.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Sir Archibald, 
“but they ought to have caught you before 
this petrifaction set in, and made you a bishop.” 

It was somewhat of an old argument, for the 
two were intimates. The dean smiled and 
shook his head. “You know I declined—” 

“After you had become petrified.” 

. Perhaps so. It is not a place where am- 

ltions can attain a riotous growth.” 





“T call it a rotten place,” said the elderly 
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The Rough Road 


worldling. “I wouldn’t live in it myself for 
twenty thousand a year.” 

“Lots like you said the same in crusading 
times—Sir Guy de Chevenix, for instance 
who was the lord, perhaps, of your very manor. 
and an amazing fire-eater—but—see ihe gentle 
irony of it—there his bones lie, at peace for. 
ever, in the rotten place, with his efligy over 
them cross-legged, and his dog at his feet, and 
his wife by his side. I think he must sometimes 
look out of heaven’s gate down on the cathedral 
and feel glad, grateful, perhaps a bit wistfyl— 
if the attribution of wistfulness, which implies 
regret, to a spirit in Paradise doesn’t sayor 
of heresy.” 

“T’m going to be cremated,” interrupted Sir 
Archibald, twirling his white mustache. 

The dean smiled and did not take up the 
cue. The talk died. It was a drowsy day, 
The dean went off into a little reverie. Perhaps 
his old friend’s reproach was just. Dean ofa 


| great cathedral at thirty-six, he had the world 


of dioceses at his feet. Had he used to the full 
the brilliant talents with which he started? 
He had been a good dean, a capable, business- 
like dean. There was not a stone of the 
cathedral that he did not know and cherish. 
Under his care the stability of every part of 
the precious fabric had been assured for a 
hundred years. Its financial position, desperate 
on his appointment, was now sound. He had 
come into a scene of petty discords and 


| jealousies; for many years there had been a 


no more united chapter in any cathedral close 
in England. As an administrator he had been 
a success. The devotion of his life to the ca- 
thedral had its roots deep in spiritual things. 
For the greater glory of God had the vast 
edifice been erected, and for the greater glory 
of God had he, its guardian, reverently seen to 
its preservation and perfect appointment. 
Would he have served God better by pursuing 
the ambitions of youth? He could have had his 
bishopric, but he knew that the choice lay 
between him and Chanways, a flaming spirit, 
eager for power, who hadn’t the sacred charge 
of a cathedral, and he declined. And now 
Chanways was a force in the church and 
the country, and was making things hum. 
If he, Conover, after fifteen years of Durdle- 
bury, had accepted, he would have lost the 
power to make things hum. He would have 
made a very ordinary, painstaking bishop, 
and his successor at Durdlebury might possibly 
have regarded that time-worn wonder of 
spiritual beauty merely as a stepping-stone 


| to higher sacerdotal things. Such a man, he 


considered, having once come under the holy 


| glamour of the cathedral, would have been 
| guilty of the unforgivable sin. 


“You are quite an intelligent man, Bruce,” 
he said with a sudden whimsicality. “But I 
don’t think you would ever understand.” 


GOON the old butler, grown as gray in the 

service of the dean as the cathedral itself— 
he had been page and footman to Dr. Conover's 
predecessor — removed the tea-things and 


| brought out a tray of glasses and lemonade with 
| ice clinking refreshingly against the sides of the 


jug. When the game was over, the players came 
and drank and sat about the lawn. The shadow 
of the apse had spread over the garden to the 


| steps of the porch. Any one looking over the 
garden wall would have beheld a scene typical 


of the heart of England—a scene of peace, 


| ease, and perfectly ordered comfort. ‘The two 
well-built young men, one a manor canon an 


the other a curate, lounging in their flannels, 


| clever-faced, honest-eyed, could have been 
| bred nowhere but in English public schools 
| and at Oxford or Cambridge. ‘The two 
| elderly ladies were of the fine flower of provin- 
| cial England; the two old men, so different 


outwardly—one burly, florid, exquisitely ec 
clesiastical, the other thin, nervous, soldierly 
—each was an expression of high English 
tradition. The two young girls, unerringly 
correct and dainty, for all their modem 
abandonment of attitude, pretty, flushed of 
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cheek, frank of glance, were two of a hundred 
thousand flowers of girlhood that could have | 
been picked that afternoon in lazy English | 

ens. And Marmaduke’s impeccable gray 
costume struck a harmonizing English note 
of Bond Street and the Burlington Arcade. 
The scent of the roses massed in delicate 
splendor against the wall, and breathing now 
that the cool shade had fallen on them, crept 
through the still air to the flying buttresses 
and the window mullions and traceries and the 
pinnacles of the great English cathedral. And 
in the midst of the shaven lawn gleamed the 
old cut-glass jug on its silver tray. 


ME one did look over the wall and survey 

the scene: a man, apparently supporting | 
himself with tense, straightened arms on the | 
coping; a man with a lean, bronzed, clean- 
shaven face, wearing an old soft felt hat at a 
swaggering angle, a man with a smile on his 
face and a humorous twinkle in his eyes. 
By chance he had leisure to survey the scene 
forsome time unobserved. At last he shouted: 

“Hello! Have none of you ever moved for 
the last ten years?” 

At the summons every one was startled. | 
The young men scrambled to their feet. The 
dean rose and glared at the intruder, who 
sprang over the wall, recklessly broke through 
the rose-bushes, and advanced with out- 
stretched hand to meet him. 

“Hello, Uncle Edward!” 

“Goodness, gracious me!” cried the dean. 
“Tt’s Oliver!” 

“Right first time,” said the young man, 
gripping him by the hand. ‘You’re not look- 
ing a day older. And Aunt Sophia!” he strode 
up to Mrs. Conover and kissed her. “Do you 
know,” he went on, holding her at arms’ 
length and looking round at the astonished 
company, “the last time I saw you all you were 
doing just the same? I peeped over the wall 
just before I went away, just such a summer 
afternoon as this, and you were all sitting | 
round drinking the same old lemonade out of | 
the same old jug—and, Lady Bruce, you were | 
here, and you, Sir Archibald.”” He shook hands | 
with them rapidly. ‘You haven’t changed a | 
bit. And you—good Lord! Is that Peggy?” 
He put his hand on the dean’s shoulder and 
pointed at the girl. 

“That’s Peggy,’ said the dean. 

“You’re the only thing that’s grown. I 
used to gallop with you on my shoulder all 
round the lawn. I suppose you remember? 
How do you do?” 

And without waiting for an answer he kissed 
her soundly. It was all-done with whirlwind 
suddenness. The tempestuous young man had 
scattered every one’s wits. All stared at him. 

“My holy aunt!” he cried, releasing Peggy, 
“there’s another of ’em! It’s Doggie! You 
were in the old picture, and I’m blessed if you 
weren’t wearing the same beautiful gray suit. 
How do, Doggie?” 

He gripped Doggie’s hand. Doggie’s lips 
grew white. 

“I’m glad to welcome you back, Oliver,” 
he said. “But I would have you know that 
my name is Marmaduke.” 

“Sooner be called Doggie myself, old chap,” | 
said Oliver. 

He stepped back, smiling at them all, a 
handsome, devil-may-care fellow, tall, tough, | 
and supple, his hands in the pockets of a sun- | 
stained, double-breasted blue jacket. 

“We're indeed glad to see you, my dear 
fellow,” said the dean, recovering equanimity, | 
“but what have you been doing all this time, 
and where on earth have you come from?” 

“I’ve just come from the South Seas. 
Arrived in London last evening. This morning | 
I thought I’d come and look you up.”’ 

“But if you had let us know you were 
coming, we should have met you at the sta- 
tion with the car. Where’s your luggage?” 

He jerked a hand. “In the road. My | 
Man's sitting on it. Oh, don’t worry about 
him,” he cried airily to the protesting dean. 

He’s well trained. He'll go on sitting on it 
all night.” | 
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Silk Fabrics Spool Silks 


Alluring in their exquisite colorings and lustre, 
these fashionable fabrics are both practical and 
economical because of their long, wearing, quality. 


In clever designs and distinctive 
weaves for Gowns, Linings, Petti- 
coats and Underwear. 
Women of discernment and thrift 
prefer those silks which have 
©BELDINCS© woven in the sel- 
vage. 
Beldin3’s Spool Silks, noted for 
their strength, elasticity and 
smooth-sewin®, qualities are ob- 
tainable in every fabric shade. 
Your local dealer can supply 
you—3ive him your patron- 


age. 
Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York Baltimore San Francisco 
oston Chicago St. Paul 
Philadelphia St.Louis Cincinnati 


For 
Gowns, 
Linings, 
Petticoats 















Kait and Do Your Bit, 
and Economize— 


ty UsingaCricket Wool 
Inder, and Saving a 
pair of hands. Its arms 
are always outstretched and self-adjust- 
ing to any size skein. Ask your dealer. 

$1.75 at Miss Lord’s Shop, 
And wind your wools, 


e Erie, Penn. 
and be your friend! 


EXPECTANT MOTHERS 


can always be _ stylishly and eco- 
nomically dressed at no higher cost 
than the woman of normal figure. ¥ 


Lane Bryant 


MATERNITY APPAREL 


} 

\2 | 
enable the expectant mother to dress 
fashionably, becomingly and without 
extra expense, both before and after \ . 
baby’s birth, in pretty clothes with . 
patented adjustments which insure perfect fit and 
even hang at all times without alteration. — 
These stylish garments conceal the condition, allow 
mothers-to-be to enjoy the normal social life with- 
out embarrassment. 
FREE Write to-day to Dept. G6 for “‘Mater 

Modes” showing—Coats, Suits, Dresses, 

Skirts, Waists,Corsets, Underwear and Baby Needs. 
We prepay all charges; guarantee 
satisfaction or refund money. 


le 38th St., 
Lane Bryant “NS Yor’ * 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Thousands of women are finding | 
the Advertising Index on Page 
6 an indispensable part of 
Good Housekeeping. Do 
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* Nadine 
Face Powder 





(In Green Boxes Only) 


=. ) Keeps the Complexion 
ag Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 


less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value. 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. GH. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 





Hammer a Sheet" 
of Rubber-~ 
And What Happens? 


NOTHING — your. hammer 
leaves no impression — why? 
Because rubber is e/astic. And it 

is the elasticity of ‘*61°’ Floor 
Varnish that makes its life so long. 


WO 


Send for a sample panel. Test it 
yourself. Examine the dented wood 
and the unbroken varnish film. 

ERE beauty of surface, and resistance to 
water, hot or cold, should be taken for 
granted in any good varnish — but resis- 

tance to abrasion — wear, is the paramount 
quality found in *‘61’* Floor Varnish —so often 
lacking in others. ‘That is why we say: 

Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 

“test it with ahammer. You may dent the wood, but the var- 
nish won’t crack.”” 


idotom cel u alicia 


crack 


Hammer a Sheet | 


of Glass- 


WRECKAGE — the glass is shiv- 

ered into a thousand pieces — 

why? Because glass is brittle. And 

this in a lesser degree is exactly 
what happens to countless floors 
finished with ordinary varnishes which 
crack, check and chip off. A good varnish 
doesn’t break. off — it wears off —s/owly. 


ran 


HE dogged endurance of Vitralite, the 
Long-Life White Enamel, is so extreme, 
whether it be used for the finest of interior 
work or the most exposed exterior work, that it 
is guaranteed for three years. Inside its term 
of service is indefinitely long. 
Free Booklet and Sample Panel 


showing the beautiful and durable finish of Vitralite will be sent 
you on request. 


OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects, and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 68 YEARS 


79 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Unold Knit Baby Clothes 


Send for the New 56-Page 
Arnold Baby Book 


Showing every one of this complete as- 
sortment of delightful little undergar- 
ments—from pinning band toaccessories 
for mother and nursery—photographed 
on live models with full description of 
materials, construction and application, 
You will be pleased with it. 


Arnold Knit Wear Shop 
Baby Dept. 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
Novelty Knitting Co., Mfrs., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “‘How 1! Became 
a Nurse’’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. Speci- 
men lesson pages free. 
Sixteenth Year. 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
374 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


A Good Bookcase fir the price of a good book ! 


Good, sturdy, attractive bookcases sold at 
moderate prices direct to you from factory 


Per 
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Section 
and Up 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


“TheUNIVERSALBOOKCASE 


Endorsed by over 100,000 Users 


you save money and get only newly-made, fresh 
stock. Buy afew sections now and add more 
as you need them. Lundstrom Bookcases have ex- 
clusive features that strongly appeal. They are 
useful, attractive in appearance and economical. 
Universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 

Style illustrated is beautifully finished in SOLID 
OAK with non-binding, disappearing glass doors. 
Price: sections $1.75 each, top $1.25, leg base $1.50. 
A complete combination of 3 sections, top and base 
costs only $8. Other styles and grades at co-respond- 
ingly low prices. On orders of $10 and over we pay all 
freight except to extreme western states where we pay 
part freight. Shipped entirely ON APPROVAL. 
Write for new, illustrated catalog 28-N. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 


The Rough Road 


“You’ve brought a man—a valei?” asked 
Peggy. 

“Tt seems so.” 

“Then you must be getting on.” 

“T don’t think he turns you out very wel]” 
said Doggie. ; 

“You must really let one of the servants gee 
about your things, Oliver,” said Mrs. Conover 
moving toward the porch. ‘What will people 
say?” 

He strode after her and kissed her. “Qh 
you dear old Durdlebury aunt! Now I know 
I’m in England again. I haven’t heard those 
| words for years.” 

Mrs. Conover’s hospitable intentions were 
anticipated by the old butler, who advanced 
to meet them with the news that Sir Archi. 
bald’s car had been brought around. As soon 
jas he recognized Oliver, he started back, 
mouth agape. 
| “Yes, it’s me all right, Burford,” laughed 
|Oliver. “How did I get here? I dropped from 
the moon.” 

He shook hands with Burford, of whose life 
he had been the plague during his childhood, 
proclaimed him as hardy and unchanging asa 
gargoyle, and instructed him where to find 
man and luggage. 





THE Bruces and the two clerical tennis play- 
ers departed. Marmaduke was for taking 
his leave, too. All his-old loathing of Oliver had 
suddenly returned. His cousin stood for every- 
thing he detested, swagger, arrogance, self- 
assurance. He hated the shabby rakishness 
of his attire, the self-assertive aquiline beak 
of a nose which he had inherited from his 
father, the rector. He dreaded his aggressive 
masculinity. He had come back with the same 
insulting speech on his lips. His finger-nails 
were dreadful. Marmaduke desired as little 
las possible of his odious company. 
| But his Aunt Sophia cried out, “You'll 
|surely dine with us tonight, Marmaduke, to 
celebrate Oliver’s return?” 

And Oliver chimed in: “Do. And don't 
worry about changing. I can’t. I’ve no eve- 
ning togs. My old ones fell to bits when I 
was trying to put them on, on board the steam- 
jer, and I had to chuck ’em overboard. They 
| turned up a shark who went for ’em. So don't 
you worry, Doggie, old chap. You look as 
pretty as paint as you are. Doesn't he, 
Peggy?” 

Peggy, with a slight flush on her cheek, came 
to the rescue and linked her arm in Marma- 
duke’s. ‘‘ You haven’t had time to learn every- 
thing yet, Oliver, but I think you ought to 
know that we are engaged.” 

“Holy gee! Is that so? My compliments.” 
He swept them a low bow. “God bless you, 
my children.” 

“Of course he’ll stay to dinner,” said Peggy. 
And she looked at Oliver as who should say: 
“Touch him at your peril. He belongs to 
me.” 

So Doggie had to yield. Mrs. Conover went 
into the house to arrange for Oliver’s comfort, 
and the others strolled round the garden. — 

“Well, my boy,” said the dean, “so youre 
|back in the old country?” 

“Turned up again like a bad penny.” 

The dean’s kindly face clouded. “I hope 
you'll soon be able to find something to do. 

“Tt’s money I want, not work,” said Oliver. 

“Ah!” said the dean, in a tone so thoughtful 
as just to suggest a lack of sympathy. 

Oliver looked over his shoulder—the dean 
and himself were preceding Marmaduke and 
Peggy on the trim gravel path. ‘Do you care 
to lend me a few thousand, Doggie?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Marmaduke. 

“There’s family affection for you, Unde 
Edward! I’ve come half-way round the earth 
to see him and—say, will you lend me 4 
fiver?” : 

“If you need it,” said Marmaduke in 4 
dignified way. “I shall be very happy to a¢ 
vance you five pounds.” 

Oliver brought the little party to a 
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burst into laughter. “I believe you good people 
think I’ve come back broke to the world. The , 
black sheep returned like a wolf to the fold. 
Only Peggy drew-a correct inference from the ; 
yalet. Wait till you see him! As Peggy said, 
I've been getting on.” He laid a light hand on 
the dean’s shoulder. ‘While all you folks in 
Durdlebury, especially my dear Doggie, for 
the last ten years have been ‘durdling,’ I’ve 
been doing. I’ve not come all this way to tap 
relations for five-pound notes. I’m swaggering 
into the city of London for Capital—with a | 
great big C.” ; MAES 

Marmaduke twirled his little mustache. 
“You’ve taken to company promoting,” he 
remarked acidly. 

“J have. And a d— I beg your pardon, 
Uncle Edward; we poor Pacific-Islanders lisp 
in damns for want of deans to hold us up— 
and a jolly good company, too. We—that’s 
I and another man—that’s all the company 
as yet, two’s company, you know—own a 
trading-fleet.”’ 

“You own ships,” cried Peggy. 

“Rather! Own ’em, sail ’em, navigate ’em, 
stoke ’em, clean out the boilers, sit on the 
safety-valves when we want to make speed, 
do every old thing—” 

“ And what do you trade in?” asked the dean. 

“Copra, béche de mer, mother of pearl é 

“Mother of pearl! How awfully romantic,” 
cried Peggy. 

“We've got a fishery—at any rate the con- 
cession. To work it properly we require 
capital. That’s why I’m here—to turn the 
concern into a limited company.” 

“And where is this wonderful place,” asked 
the dean. 

“Huaheine.” 

“What a beautiful word!” 

“Tsn’t it?” said Oliver. “Like a sigh of a 
girl in her sleep.” 

The old dean shot a swift glance at his 
nephew, then took his arm and walked on, and 
looked at the vast mass of the cathedral and at 
the quiet English garden in its evening shadow. 

Peggy and Marmaduke lagged behind a 
little. She pressed his arm. “I’m so glad 
you’re staying for dinner. I shouldn’t like to 
think you were running away from him.” 

“T was only afraid of losing my temper and 
making a scene,” replied Doggie with dignity. 

“His manners are odious,” said Peggy. 
“You leave him to me.” 

Suddenly taking a turn that brought him 
into view of the porch, the dean stopped short. 
“Goodness gracious!’ he cried, “who in the 
world is that?” 
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H?! pointed to a curious object slouching 

across the lawn, a short hirsute man wear- 
ing a sailor’s jersey and smoking a stump of a 
blackened pipe. His tousled head was bare, 
he had very long arms, and great powerful 
hands protruded at the end of long sinewy 
wrists from inadequate sleeves. A pair of 
bright eyes shone out of his dark, shaggy 
face. He rolled as he walked. Such a sight 
had never been seen before in the deanery 
garden. 

“That’s my man,” said Oliver airily. “His 
name is Chipmunk. A beauty, isn’t he?” 

“Like master, like man,” murmured Doggie. 

Oliver’s quick ears caught the words in- 
tended only for Peggy. He smiled brightly. 
“If you knew what a compliment you were 
paying me, Doggie, you wouldn’t have said 
such a thing.” 

The man, seeing the company stare at him, 
halted, took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
scratched his head. 

“But—er—forgive me, my dear Oliver,” 

said the dean, “‘no doubt he is an excellent |_| | 
fellow, but don’t you think he might smoke his 
pipe somewhere else?” 
_ “Of course he might,” said Oliver. “And he || 
jolly well shall.” He put his hand to his 
mouth, sea-fashion—they were about thirty 
yards apart—and shouted. “Here, you! 
What are you doing here?” ? 

“Please don’t hurt the poor man’s feelings?” | 
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All Work and No Play 
Makes America a 
Dull Ally 


Upon Receipt of Four Cents in Stamps 
We Will Send: 


1. Four ways of making money for the 
Red Cross or your church this autumn. 


2. Patriotic Party: decorations, menu, 
place-cards, and games will be furnished. 


3. Instructions for Bride’s shower, with 
luncheon, tea, and supper menus; instruc- 
tions for making bride’s bouquet place- 
cards, and cake boxes for wedding cake. 


Address Entertainment Editor, 
Good Housekeeping, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 





On receipt of check, stamps, or money 
order we will send red, white and 
blue bonnets, and hats to match for 
men, 10 cents each; red, white and 
blue fringe bugles, 5 cents each. 








said the kindly dean. 
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The Rough Road 


Oliver turned a blank look on his Uncle 
“His what? Ain’t got any. Not that kind of 
feelings.” He proceeded: “Now then, look 
lively! Clear out! skidoo!” 

The valet touched his forehead in salute betwee 
and shouted back, “Where am I to go to, his ow! 
Cap’en?’ , low. 

“Go to ——” Oliver checked himself jn certain 
time and turned to the dean. “Where shall ] the crc 
tell him to go?” he asked sweetly. home. 

“The kitchen garden would be the best had su 
place,” replied the dean. nothin; 

“T think I’d better go and fix him up myself,” everytl 
said Oliver. “A little conversation in his own He t 
| language might be beneficial.” betwee 
| “But isn’t he English?” asked Peggy, windov 


] h P “Born and bred in Wapping,” said Oliver, “Full « 
e en hay He marched off across the lawn and seized 


> Chipmunk by the nape of the neck. Could they 
ke A t : have heard it, the friendly talk that he had 

Or ACtvVe with the Chipmunk would have made the | ILD 
S y . ; "THERE isn’t a man in the Army saint and the divine, and even the Crusader, Mr 





’ Sir Guy de Chevenix, who were buried in the short ji 
Waves’ ial Poaceae pares 8H | Sika aria a 
. ‘o be continue ly noti 
Afield or afloat this pen can be conveniently ey, 
carried, always ready for instant use anywhere §f bred di 
—at a desk or a hundred miles from an inkwell. 

Even the smaller sizes have sufficient ink capacity to T h € pi “ur ¥ Man 
write thousands of words. It is the safe pen to carry— 
the dependable and accurate pen with which to write. 
The unfailing service of this pen under all conditions, | dark enough—under the new arrangement with 
and the neat work accomplished with it, make it an | Time—and went down to the little round 

indispensable tool of the student—either at school or fountain below the terrace. 
at college. His wife was playing Chopin now. Mr. 
Self-Filling, Safety, Regular and Pocket Types — Bosengate looked at the water and the flat 
points of all degrees to fit every hand. dark i el gg farang — cere; 
up at the house, where only narrow chinks 
$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. of light showed, because of the lighting order. 
Sold at the Best Stores the World Over The drearay music drifted out; there was a 
scent of heliotrope. He moved a few steps 
L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York back, and sat in the children’s swing under an 
Boston Chicago en Teenciose Montreal London § old lime-tree. Jolly, blissful, in the warm, 
q ue Monsigny, Paris = bloomy dark! Of all hours of the day, this 
before going to bed was perhaps the pleasant- 
est. He saw the _ go = = his wife’s bed- 
room, unscreened for a full minute, and 
ine’ thought, “Aha, if I did my duty as a special, 
HAVE YOU SELECTED Sececeasem tore: Torte || tcionid ‘arate bar fo Ge” 
you e Ris Soa - e came to the window, her figure lighted, 
THE SCHOOL 9 btn oa age Ee hands up to the back of her head, so that her 
é mendations. s bare arms gleamed. Mr. Bosengate wafted 
wa ne awa (| her a kiss, knowing he could not be seen. 
sas “Lucky chap!” he mused; “she’s a great joy!” 
i; . Up went her arm, down came the blind—the 
a : house was dark again. He drew a long breath. 


lh The Baby Cariole ,| : “Another ten minutes,” he thought, “then fies 
| I'll go in and shut up. By Jove! The limes ittle sj 


Keeps Away the Deadly Fly ; _ : are beginnings to smell already!” The! 


(Continued from page 32) 


. The better to take in that acme of his well- ga ' 
Flies are the known vehicle of germs, T being, he tilted the swing, lifted his feet from J ¢ 
causing illness and death to many a little ® | the ground, and swung himself toward the “0 
life. Yet Baby, protected as he is day and : | scented blossoms. He wanted to whelm his . ese! 
night in his Baby Cariole, can live out-of- | | senses in their perfume, and closed his eyes. es th 
doors in the pure, fresh air safe from every 5 | But instead of the domestic vision he expected ¢ Mr v 
fly, bug, bee or mosquito. > | | the face of the little Welsh soldier, hare-eyed, I. 


. \ = S | . . 2 passing 
The Baby Cariole makes botha fine play || O aisots < : shadowy, pinched and dark and _ pitiful, pace 
plants in the Annual Garden Procession “ "3 “ re Prisor 
pen and bed, movable from room to room. N ive such a gorgeous and varied display started up with such disturbing viv idness that jury?” 
Collapses into a neai ; of flowers as these’ wonderful bulbs during he opened his eyes again at once. Curse! The $ 
a intoa t package for traveling, sets April, May and June. There are 3 months of ! y ‘ould he For t 
up again in a jiffy so Baby and Mother can enjoy pleasure for those who PLANT THIS FALL. fellow almost haunted one! Where wou _ 
this great convenience at home or abroad. be now—poor little devil? Lying in his cell, P oye 


Write for interesting literature or call on your Vaughan’s Prepaid Offers thinking—thinking of his wife? “Th 
dealer and examine a Baby Cariole for yourself. , 10 PROCES .. An ee ee Bo € 
i i — COMPANY our selection. Finest colors $3.00 = saga aie ba come s 
treet bany, N. Y. arreste e swing an » : 
es reer = a No.) 100 Ri gett a 5 All his well-being and mood of warm an- Be 
2s that Tee 10 distinct kinds $1.7 ticipation had deserted him! | “MW hat af} inpress 
: world!” he thought. “Such a lot of misery: 
Tae oa $2.50 Why should I have to sit in judgment on that Hie sh 
DAFFODILS poor beggar and condemn him?” He moved S pl 
100 bulbs, mixed kinds, $1 50 | onto the terrace and walked briskly, to rid a 
enough for 6-ft. circular bed . | himself of this disturbance before going 1. h verk 
100 bulbs, eight named kinds, $9 95 _| “That commercial traveler chap,” he thought, oe age 
all separate, our selection. . . $ ° || “the rest of those fellows—they see nothing! - i 
66-Page Autumn Catalog matled FREE. || And, abruptly turning up the three stone ac ou 
: i EL mm, 7 | steps, he entered the coneeavatany, ner a, 
= ug ) assed into the billiard-room, and drank his : 
Vat te shan’s | Seed Stor -~ 2 ie water. One of the pictures was hanging er 
NEW YORK, 43 Barclay Street. (Dept. H.) [|| crooked; he went up to put it straight. Still y 
| | life. Grapes and apples and—lobsters! They 
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struck him as odd for the first time. Why 
Jobsters? The whole picture seemed dead and 
cily. He turned off the light, and went up- 
stairs, passed his wife’s door, into his own 
room, and undressed. 

Clothed in his pajamas, he opened the door 
between the rooms. By the light coming from 
his own he could see her dark head on the pil- 
low. Was she asleep? No—not asleep, 
certainly. The moment of fruition had come; 
the crowning of his pride and pleasure in his 
home. But he continued to stand there. He 
had suddenly no pride, no pleasure, no desire; 
nothing but a sort of dull resentment against 
everything. aiee 

He turned back, shut the door, and slipping 
between the heavy curtains and his open 
window, stood looking out at the night. 
“Full of misery!” he thought. “ Full of misery!’ 


Il. 


FILING into the jury-box next morning, 
Mr. Bosengate collided slightly with a 
short juryman, whose square figure and square 
head of stiff yellow-red hair he had only vague- 
ly noticed the day before. The man looked 
angry, and Mr. Bosengate thought, “An ill- 
bred dog, that!” 

He sat down quickly, and, to avoid further 
recognition of his fellows, gazed in front of 
him. His appearance on Saturdays was al- 
ways military, by reason of the route of march 
ofhis Volunteer Corps in the afternoon. Gentle- 
man Fox, who belonged to the Corps, too, 
was also looking square; but that commercial 
traveler on his other side seemed more louche 
and more as if surprised in immorality than 
ever; it was all Mr. Bosengate could do to 
keep from shrinking; only the proximity of 
Gentleman Fox on the other side kept him 
straight. 

Then he saw the prisoner being brought in, 
shadowy and dark behind the brightness of his 
buttons, and he experienced a sort of shock, this 
figure was so exactly that which had several 
times started up in his mind. Somehow he had 
expected a fresh sight of the fellow to dispel 
and disprove what had been haunting him, 
had expected to find him just an outside 
ene not, as it were, a part of his own 
ife. And he gazed at the soap-like oblong 
of the judge’s face, trying to steady himself, 
as a drunken man will, by looking at a light. 
The regimental doctor, unabashed by the 
judge’s comment on his absence the day 
before, gave his evidence like a man who had 
better things to do, and the case for the 
penton was forthwith rounded in by a 
ittle speech from counsel. 

The maiter—he said—was clear as daylight. 
Those who wore His Majesty’s uniform, charg- 
ed with the responsibility and privilege of 
defending their country, were no more entitled 
to desert their regiments by taking their own 
lives than they were entitled to desert in any 
other way. He asked for a conviction. 

Mr. Bosengate felt a sympathetic shuffle 
passing through all feet; and the judge said, 
- Prisoner, have you anything to say to the 
jury? ” 

For the first time Mr. Bosengate heard the 
prisoner’s voice. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Then say it.” 

Seeing him now full face, and, as it might be, 
come to life in the effort to convey his feelings, 
Mr. Bosengate had suddenly a quite different 
impression of the fellow. It was as if his khaki 
had fallen off, and he had stepped out of his 
own shadow, a live and quivering creature. 
His pinched, clean-shaven face seemed to 

ve an irregular, wilder, hairier look, his large 
nervous brown eyes darkened and glowed; 
he jerked his shoulders, his arms, his whole 
body, like a man suddenly freed from cramp 
ora suit of armor. He spoke, too, in a quick, 
ctisp, rather high voice, pinching his con- 
Sonants a little, sharpening his vowels, like a 
true Welshman. 
ay My Lord, and misters the jury,” he said, 
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The Juryman 


to join the army. I had a little home and a 
wife. I never thought what it would be like 
to be away from them, I surely never did; 
and I’m ashamed to be speaking it out like 
this—how it can squeeze and squeeze a man, 
how it can prey on your mind, when you’re 
nervous like I am. ’Tis not every one that 
cares for his home—there’s lots o’ thein never 
wants to see their wives again. But for me 
*tis like being shut up in a cage, it is!” Mr. 
Bosengate saw daylight between the skinny 
— of the man’s hand thrown out with a 
jerk. 

“T can not bear it shut up away from wife 
and home like what you are in the army. 
Better be dead, I thought; so I took me razor— 
I’m used to razors—an’ I wouldn’t be here now 
but for that man catching my hand. There 
was no reason in it, I’m willing to confess. 
It was foolish; but wait till you get feeling like 
what I was, and see how it draws you. Misters 
the jury, don’t send me back to prison; it is 
worse still there. If you have wives, you will 
know what it is like for lots of us; only some 
is more nervous than others. I swear to you, 
sirs, I could not helpit.”’ Again the little man 
flung out his hand, and his whole thin body 
shook. Mr. Bosengate felt the same sensation 


| as when he drove his car over a dog. “Misters 
| the jury, I hope you may never in your lives 
| feel as I’ve been feeling.” 


THE little man ceased, his eyes shrank back 


into their sockets, his figure back into its 
mask of shadowy brown and gleaming buttons, 
and Mr. Bosengate was conscious of noisy move- 
ment in the suap-like oblong of the judge’s 
face; and very soon of being seated at a ma- 


| hogany table in the jury’s withdrawing-room 


with the voice of the man with hair like an 
Irish terrier’s saying, ‘ Didn’t he talk through 
his hat, that little blighter!’”’ And of the com- 
mercial traveler, still on his left—always on 
his left!—mopping his brow, and muttering: 
“Phew! It’s ’ot in there today!” while an 
effuvium, as of an inside accustomed to 
whiskey, came from him. Then the man with 
the underlip and the three plastered wisps of 
hair said, ‘“‘ Don’t know why we withdrew, Mr. 
Foreman!”’ 

Mr. Bosengate looked round to where, at 


| the head of the table, Gentleman Fox sat, 


in defensive gentility and the little white 
piping to his waistcoat. 

“T shall be happy to take the sense of the 
ury.” 

' There was a short silence, then the chemist 
murmured, “I should say he must have what 
they call claustrophobia.” 

“Clauster fiddlesticks! The feller’s a 
shirker, that’s all. Missed his wife—pretty 
excuse! Indecent, I call it!” 

Emotion, deep and angry, stirred in Mr. 
Bosengate. That ill-bred little cur! He grip- 
ped the edge of the table with both hands. 
“T think it’s very natural!’ he muttered. But 
almost before the words had left his lips he 
felt dismay. What had he said—he, nearly a 
Colonel of Volunteers—endorsing that want 
of patriotism! And hearing the commercial 
traveler murmuring, “’Ear, ’ear!” he reddened 
violently. 

The wire-haired man said roughly, “There’s 
too many of these blighted shirkers, and too 
much pampering of them.” 

The turmoil in Mr. Bosengate increased; 
he said in an icy voice, “I agree to no verdict 
that’ll send the man back to prison.” At that 
a real tremor seemed to go round the table, 
as if they all saw themselves sitting there 
through lunch-time. Then the large gray- 
haired man given to winking said: ‘Oh! 
Come, Sir—atter what the judge said! Come, 
Sir! What do you say, Mr. Foreman?” 

Gentleman Fox—as who should say, “This 
is excellent value, but I don’t wish to press it 


| on you!”—answered: “We are only concerned 


with the facts. Did he or did he not try to 


! shorten his life?” 


“Of course he did—said so himself,” yy 
Bosengate heard the wire-haired man snap out. 
and from the following murmur oi assent he 
alone abstained. Guilty! Well—yes! Ther 
was no way out of admitting that, but his 
feelings revolted against handing that 
little beggar over to the ironical lips of the 
soap-like oblong. His whole soul rose in 
against agreeing with that ill-bred little ogy 
and the rest of this job-lot. He had an jm. 
pulse to get up and walk out, saying: “Settle 
it your own way. Good morning.” 

“Tt seems,” Gentleman Fox was sayj 
“that we're all agreed to guilty, except yourself 
If you will allow me, I don’t see how you can 
go behind what the prisoner himself admitted.” 

Thus brought up to the very guns, Mr 
Bosengate, red in the face, thrust his hands 
deep into the side pockets of his coat, and 
staring straight before him, said, “Very well: 
on condition we recommend him to mercy.” 

“What do you say, gentlemen; shall ‘we 
recommend him to mercy?” 

“Ear, “ear!” burst from the commercial 
traveler and from the chemist. 

“No harm in that.” 

“Well, I think there is. They shoot de- 
serters at the front, and we let this fellow of. 
I'd hang the cur.” 

Mr. Bosengate stared at that little wire. 
haired brute. ‘“Haven’t you amy feelings for 
others?” he wanted to say. ‘“Can’t you see 
that this poor devil suffers tortures?” But the 
sheer impossibility of doing this before’ tej 
other men brought a slight sweat out on his 
face and hands; and in agitation he smote the 
table a blow with his fist. The effect was in- 
stantaneous. Everybody looked at the wire: 
haired man, as if saying, “Yes, you’ve gone 4 
bit too far there!” 

The “little brute” stood it for a moment; 
then muttered surlily, “Well, commend ’im 
to mercy if you like; I don’t care.” 

“That’s right; they never pay any attention 
to it,” said the winking gray-haired man 
heartily. And Mr. Bosengate filed back with 
the others into court. 

But then from the jury-box his eyes fell once 
more on the hare-eyed figure in the dock, he 
had his worst moment yet. Why should this 
poor wretch suffer so—for no fault, no fault— 
while he, and these others, and that snapping 
counsel, and the soap-faced judge up there, 
went off to their women and their homes, as 
blithe as bees, and probably never thought of 
him again? 

And suddenly he was conscious of the judge’s 
voice: ‘You will go back to your regiment, 
and endeavor to serve your country with 
better spirit. You may thank the jury that 
you are not sent to prison, and your good 
fortune that you were not at the front when 
you tried to commit this cowardly act. You 
are lucky to be alive.” 

A policeman pulled the little soldier by the 
arm; his drab figure with eyes fixed and luster 
less passed below the jury-box. From his very 
soul Mr. Bosengate wanted to lean down and 
say: “Cheer up, cheer up! J understand.” 


[* was nearly 10 o’clock that evening before 

he reached home, motoring back from the 
route march. His physical tiredness was 
abated, for he had partaken of a snack and a 
whiskey and soda at the hotel; but mentally 
he was in curious mood. His body felt ap- 
peased, his spirit hungry. Tonight he had a 
yearning, not for his wife’s kisses, but for her 
understandirg. He wanted to go to her and 
say: “I’ve learned a lot today—found out 
things I never thought of. Life’s a wonderful 
thing, Kate, a thing one can’t live all to one- 
self; a thing one shares with everybody, 80 
that when another suffers, one suffers, too. 
It’s come to me that what one has doesn’t 
matter a bit—it’s what one does, and how one 
sympathizes with other people. It came to me 
in the most extraordinary vivid way, when I 
was on that jury, watching that poor little 
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The Petticoat 


Buy-Word 


O into your favorite 

store and ask to see 
the wonderful Heatherbloom 
Petticoat Styles for Fall. Re- 
member, you can get three 
Heatherbloom Petticoats that 
look and feel like silk yet wear 
three times longer, at one third 
the price of silk. 

A. G. HYDE & SONS 

361 Broadway New York City 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 


Accept no imitations Insist upon this label. 
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build up your strength—fill out 
your neck, chest, etc. 

I KNOW I can because I 
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gain 10 to 35 pounds. 
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year ago I weighed on'y 
100 pounds—_now I we'gh 
126, and oh, I feel so well 
and SO rested!” 


I can help you attain your 
Proper weight. In your room. 
Without drugs. By scientific, 
natural methods, such as your 
Physician approves. 

If you only real zed how surely, how 
easily, inexpensively your weight 
can be increased, I am certain you would 
write me at once, ; 

Phi me your faults of health or 

I respect your confidence and I will 
fend you my booklet, f-ee, showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly, 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 22, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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| disgust. 


| is feeling. 


| look in here! 





The Juryman 


rat of a soldier in his trap; it’s the first time 
I’ve ever felt the—the spirit of Christ, you 
know. 

“Tt’s a wonderful thing, Kate—wonderful! 
We haven’t been close—really close, you and 
I, so that we each understand what the other 
It’s all in that, you know; under- 


standing—sympathy—it’s priceless. When I 


saw that poor little devil taken down and sent | 
| back to his regiment to begin his sorrows all 


over again—wanting his wife, thinking and 


| thinking of her, just as you know I’d be think- 


ing and wanting you, I felt what an awful out- 
side sort of life we lead, never telling each 
other what we really think and feel, never 
being really close. I dare say that little chap 
and his wife keep nothing from each other— 
live each other’s lives. That’s what we ought 
to do. Let’s get to feeling that what really 
matters is—understanding and loving, and 
not only just saying it as we all do; those 
fellows on the jury with me, and even that 
cold-blooded chap of a judge, I suppose in his 


| prayers, if he says them. When I left that poor 
| little Tommy this morning, and ever since, 


I’ve longed to get back here quietly to you and 
tell you about it, and make a beginning. 


| There’s something wonderful in this, and I 


want vou to feel it as I do, because you mean 
such a lot to me.” 
This was what he wanted to say to his wife, 


| not touching or kissing her, just looking into 
| her eyes, watching them soften and glow as 


they surely must, catching the infection of 
his new ardor. And he felt unsteady, fearfully 
unsteady with the desire to say it all as it. 
should be said; swiftly, quietly, with the truth 


| and fervor of his feeling. 


The hall was not lit up, for daylight still, 
lingered under the new arrangement. He went 


| toward the drawing-room, but from the very 
| door shied off to his study and stood irresolute 


under the picture of a “Man Catching a 
Flea” (Dutch School), which had come down 
to him from his father. The governess would 
be in there with his wife! He must wait. 


Essential to go straight to Kathleen, and pour | 


it all out, or he would never do it. He felt as 


| nervous aS an undergraduate going up for 


his viva voce. This thing was so big, so 
astoundingly and unexpectedly important. 
He was suddenly afraid of his wife, afraid of 
her coolness and her grace, and that something 
Japanese about her—of all those attributes he 
had been accustomed to admire most; afraid, 
as it were, of her attraction, He felt young 
tonight, almost boyish. Would she see that 
he was not really fifteen years older than her- 
self, and she not really a part of his collection, 
of all the admirable appointments of his home, 
but a companion spirit to one that wanted a 
companion badly? 


N this agitation of his soul, he could keep 
still no more than last night in the agitation of 


| his senses; and he wandered into the dining- 


room. A dainty little supper was set out there, 
sandwiches and cake, whiskey and cigarets 
—even an early peach. Mr. Bosengate 
looked at this peach with sorrow rather than 
The perfection of it was of a piece 
with all that had gone before this new and 
sudden feeling. Its delicious bloom seemed to 


heighten his perception of the hedge around , 
| him, that hedge of the things he so enjoyed, 


carefully planted and tended these many years. 


| He passed it by uneaten and went to the 
| window. 


Out there all was darkening, the 
fountain, the lime-tree, the flower-beds, and 
the fields below, with the Alderney cows that 


| would come to your call; darkening slowly, 
| losing form, blurring into soft blackness, 


vanishing, but there none the less—all there— 


| the hedge of his possessions. 


He heard the door of the drawing-room open, 
the voices of his wife and the governess in the 
hall, going up to bed. If only they didn’t 
If only—! The voices ceased. 
He was safe now—but had to follow in a few 
minutes, to make sure of Kathleen alone. 
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Columbia Superiorities — the many 
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fabrics—the ENCLOSED dust-proof, 
rust-proof roller-end — the READY- 
TO-HANG way the shade is wrapped. 
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women say “COLUMBIA” instead of 
just ‘“‘window shades,” and look for 
that name stamped on the roller-end. 


The Columbia Mills, Incorporated 
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Heyer’s Prickly- Heat 
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is antiseptic and medic- 
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of the skin. Asa foot- 
wder it is unexcelled. 
ill not injure the most 
delicate skin. If your 
dealer cannot supply 
you, write us, giving his 
“name and address and 
enclosing 25c for full- 
size box. 


GEORGE W. HEYER, P. 0. Box 1192, Houston, Texas 
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No. 507. White Ivory Buffer and Case. A 
very necessary article for the dressing table. 
$1.00 


Buffer has removable chamois and measures 
Larger size Buffer measuring 64 
$1.25 


5 inches long. 
No. 508. 
inches. 
No. 710. Khaki 
Sewing Bag, 
especially adapted 
for Soldiers and 
Sailors. Contains 
sewing thread,darn- 
ing cotton, buttons, 
thimble, _ scissors, 
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No. 105. Amethyst and 
Two Pearls set in fancy 
filigree ring. Mounting is of 
Solid 10K Green Gold. A 
low price for a very pretty 
ring. Please state 


ring size when 
ordering. 7 $5.00 


SHOP EARLY— 
THE BAIRD-NORTH WAY 


Uncle Sam is calling upon us to conserve our 
strength, our time and our resources—but he cau- 
tions us not to hoard, for the safety of the busi- 
ness structure whichis so important in these 
troublesome days. 


Make a little more time to give Uncle Sam 
by shopping the ‘“‘Baird-North Way.” Save 
your strength by shopping at home with our 
catalogue—doing away with the tiresome hours 
in the crowded city stores. 

Make your money gofurther this Christmas by 
availing yourself of our low prices—prices which 
we have safeguarded in the ever-changing 
metal markets. 

The “Baird-North Way” means a saving of 
money—but it does not mean a sacrifice of quality. 

Send the corner coupon TODAY for our 200 page 
catalogue of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Leather 
Goods, Novelties, Toiletware, Tableware, etc. 


Every article is guaranteed to 
satisfy you or we will refund 
your money. We guar- 

antee free, safe 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me 

FREE without obliga- 
tion your 200 page cat- 
alogue, containing 10,000 
articles of jewelry and gifts. 


SD __ Givesa fall, rich, delicate flavor 


~—’ And brownssoups, meats, 
gravies, fish, pdultry. 


ESRGE 25¢ 


IN ALL EASTERN STATES 


If your grocer cannot supply 
you, write us his name and we 
will make it easy for you to |= 
get “Little Chef’’ of him or } 
some other good grocer in your 
neighborhood. 





COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Hand-colored, on hand-made, deckle-edged stock, sent 
on approval. Both words and design appeal to those 
desiring distinctive cards. Special rates to Gift-Sho 
or those wishing to act as agents among their friends. 
Jessie H. McNicol, 20 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
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He turned round and stared down the length 
of the dark dining-room, over the rosewood 
table, to where in the mirror above the side- 
| board at the far end his figure bathed, a stain, 
a mere blurred shadow, he made his way down 
to it along the table edge, and stood before 
| himself as close as he could get. His throat 


| The Juryman 
| 


| and the roof of his mouth felt dry with nervous- | 


| ness; he put out his finger and touched his 
face in the glass. ‘‘ You’re an ass!” he thought. 
“Pull yourself together, and get it over. 
She will see; of course she will!” Heswallowed, 

| smoothed his mustache, and walked out. 
Going up the stairs, his heart beat painfully, 
but he was in for it now, and marched straight 
into her room. 


DRESSED in a loose blue wrapper, she was 
brushing her dark hair before the glass. Mr. 
| Bosengate went up to her and stood there 
silent, looking down. The words he had 
| thought of were like a swarm of bees buzzing 
in his head, yet not one would fly from be- 
tween his lips. His wife went on brushing her 
hair under the light that shone on her polished 
| elbows. She looked up at him from beneath 
| one lifted eyebrow. 
| “Well, dear—tired?” 
| With a sort of vehemence the single word 
| “no” passed out. A faint, a quizzical smile 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


| flitted over her face; she shrugged her shoulders | 


| ever so gently. That gesture—he had seen 
it before! 
understand, he put his hand on her lifted arm. 

“Kathleen, stop—listen to me!” 
fingers tightened in his agitation and eagerness 
to make his great discovery known. But be- 
fore he could get out a word he became con- 


. scious of that cool round arm, conscious of her | 


eyes half-closed, sliding round at him, of her 

half-smiling lips, of ‘her neck under the wrapper. 
| And he stammered, “I want—I must—Kath- 
leen, I—” 

She lifted her shoulders again in that littie 
shrug. ‘‘Yes—I know; all right!” 

A wave of heat and shame, and of God- 
knows-what came over Mr. Bosengate; he 
fell on his knees and pressed his forehead to 
her arm; and he was silent, more silent than 
the grave. Nothing—nothing came from him 
but two long sighs. Suddenly he felt her hand 
stroke his cheek—compassionately, it seemed 
to him. She made a little movement toward 
him; her lips met his, and he remembered 
nothing but that. 

In his own room Mr. Bosengate sat at his 
wide-open window smoking; there was no 
light. Moths went past, the moon was creep- 
ing up. He sat very calm, puffing the smoke 
| out into the night air. Curious thing—life! 
| Curious world! Curious forces in it—making 
| one do the opposite of what one wished; 

always —always making one do the opposite, 





And in desperate desire to make her | 


His | 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twingé of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 


store in the United States or Canada, 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


it seemed! The furtive light from that creep- | 


ing moon was getting hold of things down 
there, stealing in among the boughs of the 
trees. “‘There’s something ironical,” he 
thought; “it walks about. Things don’t come 
off as you think they will. I meant, I tried— 
but one doesn’t change like that all of a 
sudden, it seems. Fact is, life’s too big a 


thing for one! All the same, I’m not the man | 


ed 


I was yesterday!—not quite He closed his 
eyes, and in one of those flashes of vision that 
come when the senses are at rest, he saw him- 
self as it were far down below him—down on 
the floor of a street narrow as a grave, high 
as a mountain, a deep dark slit of a street-— 
walking down there, a black midget of a 
fellow, among other black midgets—his wife, 
and the little soldier, the judge, and those jury 
chaps — fantoches straight up on their tiny 


feet, wandering down there in that dark, in- | 
“Too much | 
“Too high for one— | 


finitely tall, and narrow street. 
for one!” he thought. 
no getting on top of it. We’ve got to be kind, 
and help one another, and not expect too much, 
and not think too much. That’s—all!” 
And squeezing out his cigaret, he took six 
deep breaths of the night air and got into bed. 


\Away with Separate Crib, 
Play-Pen and Bassinet 


Save money and space—gain advantage that 
means more health for baby, much relief for mother. 


*xKIDDIE-KOOP 


Crib, Play-Pen, Bassinet 
for the cost of good crib alone ; 
Provides a roomy, airy place to play; safe from aml 
mals, dirt, draughts and harmful playthings. 
soft, warm, sanitary place to sleep, night or nap 
time, indoors or out. 
Folds instantly—to carry anywhere 


Doctors, Nurses and Good Housekeeping endorse 
this nursery necessity; it has saved care, money @ 
footsteps for over 10,000 mothers. 
10 Days’ Trial—Write for Free Folder. 
Dealer's name appreciated. 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO.. 
3 Ambrose St. Rochester N. Y- 
Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto, Can. 
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Hon. Euphrates carry pins. I do not wonder 
t strikes when I see that colorman. 

By lamp-lit that p.m. Hon. Booth look so 
natural that no Japanese person would know 
it, When all finished Hon. Mrs Bliss and Hon. 
Mrs Barrel stood complimentary. : é 

“Togo,” they say so, “you are an ingenius.” 

“J can disguise anything to look like some- 
thing else,’ are slight modesty for me. 


VENING-TIME of Fair arrive up. Entire 
E Sunday-school Hall look quite Coney Island- 
ish, yet more Christian. When I arrive around 
corner to where Hon. Japanese Buzzar was 
there, Hon. Mrs Bliss, containing pink kimono 
on all her pretty beauty, rosh forthly and holla 
tome: “Togo, hurry quickly! In side you find 
dothing which you shall put on to appear like 
Jap slave.” : 9 

Behind Japanese screem I find slight kimono 
to resemble Tokyo overalls. I put on peevly. 
Then I go out. 

And what I see there? That disgustle 
niggero butler, Hon. Euphrates, walking like 
boss Samurai, completely enwrapped in fash- 
jonable Japanese silk wardrobe! I think 
stones. 

“Ah, Togo,” exclam that round lady, Mrs 
Barrel, approaching up infant-blue kimono 
covered with Japanese butterbuds, “‘T tell you 
what work you shall do. You remain behind 
counter serving tea-drunk, iced-cream, etc., 
while Hon. Euphrates shall pretend he was 
Emperor.” 

My brain slammed down to think of that. 

“Why should I remain in ambush while 
disgustly Africa walk amidst glories of Nip- 
pon?” I swear my language while Hon. 
Euphrates enjoy it. 

Pretty soonly cansiderable gentleman come 
to Fair looking calm but nervous. Then I 
could observe how American ladies do finance. 
Prettish girl, containing slight flower-baskit, 
walk to gentleman. He handout 10$ bill. 
Flower 


“Thanks yes,” contempt Hon. 

Maiden. 

“Where I get back change?” he ask out 
duzzly. 


“How could I know?” she reply cow-cat- 
tishly. “My mother did not raise me to be 
a cashier.’ 

Church fairs is like other kinds of surgery; 
you wonder how folks can lose so much yet 
come again. 

While this relapsed, nothing happen at 
Japanese booth where I was there. Gentle- 
man would start to approach up, observing 
beauty of hairs and teeth belonging to Mrs 
Bliss, but Mrs Barrel always roll forth, covering 
all scenery with her enlarged kimono. This 
make gentleman backoff, going elsewherzes 
where he will be robbed more girlishly. 

All evening until late o’clock nearly nobody 
come to see our Japan. Only happy person 
in our lantern headquarters were Hon. 
Euphrates, who snux behind counter when all 
else was: not looking and stole iced-cream 
from spoons. 

“Not to do!” I holla. 

“Ha ya!” he rejoint coonishly. 
him. 

At lastly I observe some gentleman arriving 
closer. O joyful! It were Hon. Marmaduke 
Bliss! 

“What matter, Hun Bun?” he require. 

“Nobody arrive to our side because Mrs 
Barrel stand befront and conceal all scenery,” 
gollup Hon. Mrs. 

“Trouble of this show,” dictate Hon. Marm, 
“Is that it need more pepper flavoring. How 
could Coney Island get along without some 
orators to stand outside and make noises?” 

“How do you do that brutality, please?” 
Tequire Mrs Barrel hottily. 

“I show you,” dictate Hon. Mr. “Togo, 
fetch forth one solidified table.” I go inside 
to do so. 
furniture I 


I shall kill 


While stroggling with that sollen 
Euphrates | still 


observe Hon. 


Togo in the Japanese Booth 


(Concluded from page 48) 


spooning iced-cream, but too busy for him. I 
slidd forth table. Nextly I know, Hon. 
Marmaduke were standing betop of it, shouting 
his voice with terrific basso. 

“Ah, approach up, gentlemanladies, while 
nothing is sold and get into bargain of all 
Oriental examples! Inside something can be 
found while nothing else could be so wonderful! 
Wonderful people of Rise Up Sun shall do so!” 

Almost I could spend 1oc from my excite- 
ment. Quite a several gentlemans approach 
up, admiring that vulgarity. Yet when they 
observe Mrs Barrel they nearly walk off. I 
were feeling some hopes when— O]!!!! 

Looking backward to inside booth, what I 
see? That Hon. Euphrates were walking off 
with entire sweetness of frostly cakes! En- 
rages fill my fingers and thumbs. I upraise 
war-cry and approach to him. 

“Species of burned racoon!” I snarrel.| 
“Unfasten your thumbs from that sacred| 
food!” | 

“T never did!” he exaggerate. 

“You never shall!” I contuse, while giving 
three (3) upleaps to his stummick with beauti- 
ful white sox of my Japanese costume. Hon. 
Euphrates send Jno. Johnson fiststroke to my 
intellectual head, which was too brilliant and 
get away before I make Hon. Euphrates fall 
off to carpet by Prof. Shagamoto twist of 
scientific ear. He attemp to escape off; yet 
each time he fell over me somewhere because I 
was there too soon. I give him several en- 
tanglements taught in Tokyo High School. 
By that time all beauty of Japanese lanterns | 
and bamboon furniture were enmixed together. 
I should like to behave more good-housekeep- 
ing, but too busy keeping Hon Euph. where he 
slid amidst prayer. 

At lastly he stop groaning. 

“Togo!!!” I hear Mrs Marmaduke Bliss| 
make that holla. While looking up I could 
see how all gentlemen of that Church Fair 
was snuggling around in circles, resembling 
chicken-battle. Happy smiles by them. Yet 
I deceased from choking Hon. Africa. 

“Mrs Madam,” I snuggest humbilly to her, 
“T so sorrow for this accident.” 

““How could you?” she glub. 

“T shall quit your employment because of 
my animal behavior,” I report containing 
tears. 

At that junction, up jumped Hon. Marma- 
duke. 

“Togo,” he whasper to my ear, “keep on as 
fast as you can.” 

“IT can not comprehend straight.’ This 
from me. 

“Continue setting on top of Hon. Euphrates | 
while I make more lecture-yell,” he commit. | 
After that he lep back to table and uncovered | 
his voice. 

I return backward to that niggero gentleman 
who was just removing. By pressing my! 
thumb next to his third spine & bouncing his 
wrist I compel him to be seated several more. 
I continue this encore’ while Hon. Mr decry } 
from top-table: 

“Come one and everything! Free to all 
who buy 10$ worth iced-cream we shall show 
you tonight Professor Hashimura Togo, 
celebrated Jap athletick, in educated jiu-jitsu. 
Professor Togo will meet everything that ap- 
proaches and throw him somewhere free of 
charge.” 





AND thusly pursued the evening. While 

Mr Bliss continue strong-voice shouting, 
Mrs Bliss continue sell iced-cream, Mrs Barrel 
continue sell Japanese pin-cush, and I continue 
setting on Hon. Euphrates, retaining him down 
by pressing buttons all over him. 

Thusly, instead of being fired from employ- 
ment, I am retaining great honor while helping 
white people steal money. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA ToGo. 





In 









Daniel Green 


Comly;, 


Felt Slippers 


«Mother, I just love 
my Comfy Slippers” 


“they keep my feet so nice 
and warm. I won’t catch 
cold if I put my Comfy Slip- 
pers on when I get up, will I, 
Mother ? 


“Daddy says Sister and I are 
awfully quiet now when we 
play. -We don’t make any 
noise when we wear our Comfy 
Slippers.” 


Only Daniel Green Felt Slippers are 
Comfy. The Comfy label on the in- 
sole identifies this patented slipper. 
Look for this label. If you cannot 
obtain Comfy Slippers at your shoe 
store, send for catalog. We will fill 
your order direct. 


A postcard request brings a 

charming story for children 

“The Adventures of Bob and 
Boo.” 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company 


INDOOR FOOTWEAR 
110 East 13th St... New York City 












Gordon Motor Crib | 
means comfort and pleasure 
' for both Mother and Baby 
This adjustable crib for babies under two years is attached to 
robe rail or footman*s loop. A spring prevents shocks 
its hood protects against weather. 1t can be compactly fold 
up against the back of the front seat when not in use. 
i) Ask gor, dealer. If he does and we will ship you 
not have it send his name and one express prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
GORDON MOTOR CRIB COMPANY 
Dept. C 27 W. So. Water St., Chicago 
































Page 6 contains an index 
to advertisements. 
using advertisements see page 6 





| DoYou Know 


| 
| 
| 


why oils are dangerous when used for 
polishing furniture ? 

Why “bloom” appears on your fur- 
niture and how it can be quickly 
removed ? 

Why the world-famous 


LAD 
VO, 


is different from so-called furniture polishes 
and why it fills all the needs of your furni- 
ture and woodwork? 

These questions and many others are an- 
swered in our booklet, ‘‘The Proper Care 
of Your Furniture’’, by Walter K. Schmidt, 
leading authority on the finishing of wood- 
work. Every housewife should know the 
facts contained in this booklet. It will be 
sent free. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
374 Ellicott Street, Bridgeburg, Ont., 











Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. Canada | 
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LET THE 


“HOLYOKE”’ 


Help Reduce the 
‘High Cost of Living’”’ 


Install a Kerosene Water 
Heater and begin at once to 
save on your fuel bill. Kero- 
sene, the ideal fuel — low 
priced—safe—easy to 
handle and everywhere 
available. 
Why not have the 
hot water conveniences 
of the city in the country and subur- 
ban districts and yet have them at 
a less expense? 
Learn more about this Wonderful 
Heater which is serving thousands daily. 
NOTE—This heater may be connected to the regular range boiler 
without interfering with the range connections—it not Leing necessary 
to install a special storage tank. 
Ask your plumber—Progressive Plumbers install 
and recommend it—or write us for literature. 


HOLYOKE HFATER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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Soy the Coming Bean 
| (Continued from page 77) 


| whole, than corn-meal, or than rye flour—a 
| better food, weight for weight, than our best- 
known and most freely used cereals. The 


following table tells the tale: 
Carbo- 
hy- 

drates 
26.63 
75-35 
77.10 
75.85 
71.90 


Pro- 
tein 
39.56 
11.00 
8.50 
12.00 
12.60 


Fat Fiber 
20.71 
1.60 
2.70 
2.50 
2.20 


Ash 


5.24 
0.45 
0.90 
1.10 
1.80 


Water 


1.72 
0.20 
0.80 
0.65 
1.90 


Soy bean 

Wheat 

Corn-meal 

Rye 

| Graham flour 

Whole-wheat 
flour 


6.14 
12.00 
10.00 
9.00 
9.60 
2.00 1.00 12.00 73.05 


10.90 1.05 





In words instead of figures, the soy bean is 

| more than three times as rich in protein as 
wheat, rye, or graham flour, and it is nearly 
five times as rich in protein as corn-meal. 
The table also shows that the soy bean has 
about ten times as much fat in it as any of the 
rest of these cereals, but that it is low in carbo- 
hydrates. Its small content of starch makes 

| it a desirable food for persons who must omit 
large amounts of starch from their meals. 

In appearance the soy bean, which, by the 
way, has been and is now being sold in some 
American markets under the name Togo bean, 
is more like the garden pea than the navy bean. 
It is roundish and in color yellow. It can be 
grown successfully wherever corn can be raised, 
though it is especially well adapted to the 
cotton belt. It now flourishes in an increasingly 
large acreage in Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, and the south- 
ern parts of Illinois and Indiana. The earlier 
varieties mature even in Ontario and our 
Northern states. The Manchurian experience 
shows that the soy bean can be grown in semi- 
arid regions and in valleys subject to floods 
in the rainy season, as well as in regions like 
North and South Dakota. 

But the American housewife is not directly 

, interested in the soy bean as a crop. She is 
| interested in it as a food. She does not care 

to know, except, perhaps, as a piece of 

general information, that there is a factory 

in New York which is making a “vegetable 
| milk” of soy beans; that the flour or meal 
| which remains after the milk is manufactured 
| is valuable both as stock feed and for human 
consumption; that soap manufacturers and 
| paint manufacturers are using the oil of soy 
beans to replace more expensive oils; and that 
the substitute-butter makers are utilizing the 
fat of the soy bean in products which thousands 
of consumers are using all unwitting of its 
true nature. 

The thing that the American housewiie 
wants to know today is where soy beans can 
be bought and what are the simplest uses of 
them. Many dealers who have never handled 
them will doubtless have them in stock this 
fall, but if they are not to be had locally 
Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE will, for a 
stamped addressed envelope, send you a list of 
dealers who carry them in quantities. These 
dealers have yellow-seeded varieties of soy 
beans which are suitable for food purposes. 

Probably the easiest and commonest method 
of cooking soy beans is to use them either for 
soup or to paxe them. It is unnecessary to 
give recipes for soy bean soup or for baked 
soy beans. The ordinary recipes may be used. 
with a single exception. This exception is 
that, inasmuch as soy beans contain a large 
amount of fat, it is unnecessary to use fat in 
baking them. The skins can easily be removed, 
if desired, by plunging the beans in cold water 
after a few minutes’ cooking. Soy beans for 
baking, moreover, should be soaked ateleast 
twelve hours and require somewhat longer 
cooking than navy beans. 

The owner of a small hand grist-mill will 
find that soy-bean flour can he easily prepared 
in this apparatus. The beans should merely 
be ground fine in the mill. 

The following recipe for soy-bean bread, 
which has been tested in the laboratories of 
the Department of Agriculture and by Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, is a good one: 
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Dept. 16 


Dupe RTS 
SAFETY PINS 
ASK TO SEE THEM AND LEARN Wii , 
{ 


f Point to fasten from either side. 


J 2 The tongue prevents the fabric 
fram catching im the head and prevents \ 
the points slipping through. 
ff 3 The tong, sharp bevelled point passes \ 
ff easily through any cloth, but cannot bead. \ 
fo 4. Pie guard covers the coll eprieg at side 
Af which comes next to cloth, ne possible chance of 
catching w spring. 
Brass wire, cannot rest, extra stiff and strong.doesaot bend. 


To be sure of absolute satisfaction, buy 
your Safety Pins at the store displaying 
this sign. 

‘. 


The double head allows point to fasten from 
either side. 
The tongue prevents the fabric from catching 
= the aan and prevents the points slipping 
rough. 
The long, sharp beveled point 
through cloth, but cannot bend 
The guard covers the coil spring at side which 
comes next to cloth; no possible chance of 
catching in spring. 
Send 2c stamp and name of dealer for 
Free Sample Card 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Heap 0 


Passes easily 


What 


Shall 
I Do 


To Make Money 


to maintain my family in comfort? 
How can I earn the money so necessary 
to their welfare and happiness? 


This is a question thousands of women are 
asking themselves every day. They have a 
vital need for more money—to properly bring 
up their family. Many of them have been 
helped in this problem and now have money to 
spend and a permanent assured income by 
becoming our representatives and selling our 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 
to their friends and neighbors. As we have 
shown them, we can show you a fine independ- 
ent way to have more money to spend. 


We've Helped More Than 13,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales. With 
our help their incomes are growing larger every 
day. You can ao the same as they have done. 

Write today! We will send you our beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog—shows how easy it is 
to become a World's Star Money Maker. Pro- 
tected territory—Prompt deliveries. 

We have been in business for twenty-two years. 
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Is Your Baby Safe? 


Insure your baby against the danger that 
lurks in the wooden tray of the ordinary 
high chair. Provide it with one of these 


* Snowflake 


‘Safety First High Chairs 


with sanitary ‘‘Snowflake” food tray. No 
cracks, corners or pores to absorb moisture 
and contaminate baby’s food. Pressed 
plate steel, with indestructible porcelain 
finish. No sharp corners or edges. 

Other exclusive features —safety first 
strap to prevent baby sliding. out,-also wide 
flaring legs to prevent accidental tipping. 

For baby’s safety, insist ona ‘‘Snow- 
flake." Give us the name of your best re- 
tailer and write for descriptive folder show- 
ing five styles in all finishes. 


Retailers: Beprepared. You serve your 
trade best by selling ‘‘Snowflake”’ Safety 
First High Chairs. Write for proposition. 
NORTHWESTERN MFG. CO., 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Extensive manufacturers of Din- 
ing and Bed Room furniture 


your wedding stationery and engraving 


y will play an important part. It must be 


socially correct. 


| Social and Wedding Stationery 


| is exclusive and authoritatively correct. 


Samples free on request. 


“Social Suggestions’ an encyclopedia of 
social reference—a boudoir requisite to help 
you select proper stationery and befitting gifts. 
Sent free. Get one for your boudoir. 


Extra Special—so calling cards in script for 
$1.75. Plate held or sent on request. Write 
for samples of our exclusive Old English or 
Astor Style. 


Wm. H. Hoskins Co. 
910 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Real hand-made garments, Designed and hand-sewed 
by French needlework artistes. Every article a work 
of art—dainty and exquisite, Made of the finest ina- 
terials. Like imported garments, but at domestic 
prices Onrequest will show baby caps, coats, skirts, 
lresses, slips, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 
see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. 


Get something different for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, Write for 


CONWAY'S, 1023 Soniat Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


beautiful catalog. 
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Soy the Coming Bean 


Soy-Bean Bread 


24% to 3 cupfuls sifted 1 teaspoonful of salt 
bread flour 1 cupful lukewarm liquid 
34 cupful soy-bca1 meai (milk, water, or part 
4 cake yeast or milk and water; milk 
¥ cupful of liquid yeast should be scalded and 
1 tablespoonful of sugar cooled until lukewarm) 


If liquid yeast is used a corresponding reduc- | 
tion must be made in the remaining liquid | 


used for the dough. Mix the soy-bean meal 
thoroughly with two and one-quarter cupfuls 
of the flour. Rub the yeast smooth with a 
portion of the lukewarm liquid; dissolve the 
sugar and salt in the rest of the liquid and add 
to the yeast mixture. Mix this liquid with the 
flour and soy bean, adding more flour if neces- 
sary to make a dough stiff enough to knead. 
Knead until a smooth and elastic dough has 


Tl shop for you 
at Mandel’s 


'—write me as you 
would a friend 





been formed. Cover and set aside in a mod- | 


erately warm place until the dough has doubled 
in volume. Cut down from the sides of the 
bowl, knead, and if too soft or too stiff add 
flour or water to make a dough of the proper 
consistency. Have the dough a trifle softer 


than for ordinary bread. Cover and set to | 


rise again until double in bulk. Cut down from 
the sides of the bowl, mold into loaf form, place 


in a greased and slightly warmed pan, and al- | 
low to rise again until double in bulk or about | 
two-thirds the height of the ordinary loaf. | 
Bake in a moderately hot oven forty-five to | 
The quantities above make | 


fifty minutes. 
one loaf. 
Another very simple and delicious treatment 


of soy beans is to salt and roast them. The | 


beans should be placed in a saucepan in heavily 
salted water for about twelve hours. Drain 
and then boil them in another water for about 
an hour. 


door should be left open. Much care is re- 
quired to prevent the beans from scorching. 


| When properly roasted, they have a fine brown 


color and a sweet, nutty flavor resembling 
almonds or peanuts. 
Soy beans are also used as a coffee substitute. 


It is known that in Switzerland they are dried, | 


roasted, ground, and utilized in the place of 
the more expensive coffee-bean. 

Bulletin No. 439 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, published late in 1916, gives the 
reader a vast amount of information about the 
soy bean. Of special interest to Southerners 
is a bulletin published by the States Relations 
Service of the Department and known as No. 
A-85. Another publication for the farmer 
rather than for the housewife is Farmers Bul- 
letin 372, published in 1916. 

The soy is the coming bean! 


Tested and Approved Receipes 


HE following recipes, submitted by Goop 

HovsEKEEPING readers, have been adapted 
in the INsTITUTE to use with soy;beans. In 
every case the original recipe called for ordi- 
nary beans. 


Soy Beans and Rice 
1 pound soy beans I tablespoonful 


2 large onions tershire sauce 
2 large green peppers Salt 
1 large slice of bacon 44 teaspoonful paprika 
2 tablespoonfuls olive-oil 14 teaspoonful soda 
6 drops tabasco sauce Boiled rice 

Pick over and wash the beans; soak them in 
cold water to cover overnight. In the morn- 
ing, drain, add water to cover, onions and green 
peppers sliced, and the soda. Let this come to 
a boil, then add a tablespoonful of salt. Sim- 
mer two hours. Then add the bacon cut into 
small pieces, the Worcestershire, tabasco, and 
paprika. Add more salt if needed. Let this 
simmer again one hour or until the beans are 
soft. Then in a small frying-pan heat the 
olive-oil till hot, add six tablespoonfuls of the 
beans with their juice, and with a large spoon 
or fork crush and mix the beans with the oil. 
Let this cook for five minutes. Then add it 
to the rest of the beans. 
with rice. 


The water should then be drained | 
off and the beans placed in a shallow pan for | 
roasting. The oven should be hot and the 


Worces- 


Stir well and serve | }f 


NEW feature of Mandel’s is a per- 


sonal shopping service in charge of 
Eleanor Gray. Our out-of-town patrons may have 
an expert purchasing agent select from the timely, 
ever-changing stocks of women’s coats, suits, dresses, 
| underwear, footwear—everything. 


Drop a line to Eleanor Gray, describe 
| intimately your wants and she will choose from 
apparel designed for critical metropolitan trade. Its 
style is unmistakable. Or, describe any garment you 
have seen anywhere and she will send it if obtainable. 


Style book sent free 
Today, send for the new fall style book of 
more than a hundred pages, many showing 


the garments in actual color. Address your 
request to Department G. 


Mandel Brothers, 








hicago 


—— 


sage) Should be ahealthy, 
i?” happy, growing baby 

if it has loving care, 

proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are exceptionally soft, smooth and 
non-irritating flannels (40c to $1.40a 
yard) and are sold only by us.“‘Non- 
Nettle” stamped every half yard on 
selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antisep- 
tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete 

lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, erc. 
Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White Em- 
broidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), Separate 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the baby, and valu- 
able information on care of the baby. 

No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will 
add a complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns 
for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 

Write at Once or Save this Advertisement 

THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1885 Known around the globe 











Good opdhneninie 


demands cold, even temper- 
ature, perfect circulation 
and perfect sanitation.. - 


The McKEE-. providés-these 


things by eight insulations’ 


against outside air—the-McKEE 
Seamless -Porcelain-Steel lining 
and correct design, the result of 
nearly40 years’experience,proved 
by over a million housewives. 


Not a corner or crack to collect 
dirt and germs—easy to clean 
and hard to get dirty. 


Send today for the McKEE Cold 
Dessert Book (illustrated), or 
ask your dealer. 


McKEE REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Established 1880 


113 LORIMER ST. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ELECTRIC 
TION’ CLEANER 


> 


: Choice of Thousands 
’ Thousands of housewives 
have. chosen: the APEX, 
- after practical .demonstra- 
tion over ‘all: other kinds. 
Its exclusive, inclined noz- 
zle: §*cleans under things as 


well as around them!”’ 

If. your ‘Electrical-dealer can’t 
show you an APEX cleaner—write 
us for folder and full details. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


1111 Power Ave., Cleveland 
DEALERS!—Get Our Proposition! 
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Soy the Coming Bean 


Pick over and wash beans and soak overnight; 
drain and cook until soft (about three hours) 
in water with the pork, cut in small pieces. 
Mash and force them through a sieve together 
with the tomatoes. Add the carrots cut in 
shreds and the celery cut fine. Add one quart 
of water and cook until the vegetables are 
soft. Add salt and pepper to taste. If too 
thick add more water. 


Soy-Bean Loat with Tomato Sauce 


14 pound soy beans 14 teaspoonful pepper 
3 teaspoonfuls salt 2 cupfuls dry bread-crums 
1 smallonion;choppedfine 2 eggs, well beaten 
: 2 cupfuls milk 

Pick ‘over and wash beans and soak them 
overnight: . Drain® and cook with the salt 
until ‘tender. When done, drain, mash, and 
cool.~ Add all the other ingredients. Bake in 
a well-greased loaf pan for half an hour in a 
moderate, oven. ~ Serve with plenty of well 
seasoned tomato sauce. 


Vegetable Roast 


melted 


1 cupful corn cut from the 
cob or canned 

I cupful baked soy beans 

I cupful strained stewed 
tomatoes 

I cupful boiled rice 

Icupful chopped 
potato 

1 teaspoonful 


onion ; 
¥ cupful milk 


raw 


minced 


1 tablespoonful 
butter 

14 teaspoonful 
tract dissolved in 

4 cupful hot water 

I egg, well beaten 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 

2teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder 

About 2 cupfuls dried 
bread-crums 


\{ teaspoonful pepper 
Mix all ingredients together, using enough 


beef-ex- 





bread-crums to form the whole into a loaf. 
Bake one hour, basting with one-half cup- 
ful of milk in which two tablespoonfuls of 
butter have been melted. Serve with tomato 


sauce. 


Savory Baked Soy Beans 


2 cupfuls soy beans 
I small onion 
Y% teaspoonful salt 


4 teaspoonful mustard 
\% teaspoonful ginger 


3 tablespoonfuls molasses 


boil one hour. 


| and beat well. | 
| for twenty-five minutes in a moderate oven. | 
| This recipe makes twelve mufiins. 


3 tablespoonfuls sugar 4% pound ham 

Pick over and wash the beans, cover with | 
cold water, and let stand overnight. In the 
morning drain, cover with fresh water, and 
Drain and rinse with cold 
water. In the bottom of a bean-pot place a 
small onion; add the beans and.the seasoning; 
also a half-pound slice of ham which has stood | 
in lukewarm water for an hour to freshen. 
(The ham should not be too fat.) Cover the 
beans with water and bake six hours in a 
slow oven, adding more water when necessary. 
Remove the cover from the bean-pot during 
the last hour of baking. 


Soy-Bean Soup 


I cupful soy beans 1 half-inch cube salt pork | 
I onion or bacon 


2 small carrots I cupful canned tomatoes 
1 stalk celery Salt | 
Pepper 


The last two recipes are the InstrTuTe’s | } 


own “inventions.” 


Soy-Bean Muffins 


I egg 2 tablespoonfuls 
I cupful cold baked soy- fat 

bean pulp 2 cupfuls flour 
¥% to 34 cupful milk 3 teaspoonfuls 
I teaspoonful salt powder 

Add. the egg well beaten to the bean pulp. | 
Mix and sift togther the dry ingredients and 
add them alternating with the milk to the | 
first mixture. Stir in the melted shortening | 
Bake in greased muffin pans 


baking- 


| 
Salted Soy Beans | 
Soak soy beans for five or six hours or until | 


they have swelled completely. Drain dry 
and cook in very hot deep fat until they are 
brown. Drain on paper, and salt. These | 
resemble salted peanuts in flavor. 


melted | f 


| 


Official 
Conservation 


Uniform 


the DRESS designed by the Commission 
organized to conserve the U. S. Food 
Supply will be wanted by every woman 
who signed the food-saving pledge. 


The official Red, White and Blue insignia is 
embroidered on the left sleeve and cap. 


PRETTY, PRACTICAL 
AND PATRIOTIC 


Made of fine fast-color blue 
chambray, white pique collar, 
detachable cuffs and two. 
Piece cap. 

Worn either as a dress 
or “‘over-all’’ apron. A 
double-front panel per. 
mits quick changes from 
soiled to clean front, 
Slides on easily and 


RANT Nee eR CTEM 


one button. 
Easily laundered, 
Adaptable to all figures, 
Price (east of the Rock- 
ies) Dress only $3.00 
Dress and Cap $3.50 


Ask your dealer for this 
attractive uniform or write to 
us if he hasn't stocked it yet. 


BIBERMAN BROS, 


2360-70 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Look for this label on smart 
style wash dresses. 


Sano 


‘ajdt enaene eects tener eee octet regan semeE ee 


An Attractive Summer-and-Winter Porch at 
Short Hills, N. J., furnished by Leavens 


A wide range of styles and your own 
custom finish give unlimited latitude for 
the exercise of individual taste. 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


Is unique in this respect—that you have 
a manufacturer’s unlimited stock to select 
from either in Modern, Cottage, Colonial 
or other pleasing designs, and in addition, 
if you so desire, you can exercise your own 
individual taste and judgment in the selec- 
tion of finish to harmonize with surround- 
ing interiors. This combination of service 
is productive of the greatest satisfaction to 
the purchaser. 

Appropriate and pleasing designs for the 
entire home furnishing. 

Shipments carefully made. Send for 
package No. 3, containing over 200 illus- 
trations and Color Chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 
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aie on Gose 


Smiles 
No Constipation 
By mixing a big spoon- 


m® ful of Kellogg's Bran 
He (cooked) with her break- 
® fast cereal she improves 
® the taste and keeps well. 
The Quality Bran— 
Packed only in 25c car- 
tons. Of best grocers. 
THE KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 








OSCAR MAYER’S 
rrankfurters 





'@ bom Ore bate 






Full size, introduc- 
tory can sent any- 
where, postpaid, for 
F,PICURES say that these appetizing 

Aristocrats of Frankfurters excel 
even the imported kind! 


Tender morsels of young pork, and nuggets 
of finest beef, blended with rare spices by the 
inimitable skill of Oscar Mayer, produce in 
these New Style Frankfurters a delicacy of 
superlative flavor. They are ‘Entirely Differ- 
ent,” as you will quickly discover. 

Protected in hermetically sealed. sanitary contain- 
ers. Try them for spper or lunch or picnic. 


Send name of your dealer and 38c (stamps or 
money order) for 12 ounce can, to serve three. 
We pay postage. Government 
inspection for your protection. 



















OSCAR F. MAYER 
* & BRO. 
Dept. 14 


Chicago, Ill. 


DEALERS: 
Write for attrac- 
"tive. proto- 










Red Cross Kahting Circulars 


In Gertrude S. Mathew’s article “Tell Thefn 
to Knit” it is suggestéd-that readers send td the 
national headquarters of the ‘Red_Cross for the 
knitting circular. ~: Late in July it-was:deeidéd 
not to burden the headquarters’-staff with this 
work, so the circulars have been distributed to 
the local chapters, where they may be obtained. 


Homes from Home 
(Continued from page 30) 


importance, as any one who has hiked in an 
undarned or. badly mended. sock ‘can. testify. 
Cooperating with the ladies of the town, the 
Y. M. C. A. arranges a laundry service, of 
which the boys may avail themselves if they 
so desire. They deposit their weekly wash 
at the building. It is called for, and on the 
day following its return the busy and trained 
fingers of capable women. volunteers. go 
over those bundles and mend and sew and 
darn. 

So important does the Association know the 
home ties to be that heroic efforts are made to 
hold that communication intact. Motor trucks 
followed Pershing’s men into Mexico, carrying 
supplies, mainly writing materials. They fol- 
lowed to the remote outposts, little isolated 
camps and groups, and because active duty 
carries men into places where any sort of 
facility for writing is impossible to obtain, 
heavy cardboard squares about the size of 
a large slate were devised; these afford a firm 
surface for writing and are used and returned 
and used again and again. Once more a 
trifling thing, but a part of something deep | 
and fundamental that has its root in the heart 
of the world. 

Wherever there is a crying need the Y. M. 
C. A. goes. It even found a way to reach 
those who seemed beyond help—the prisoners 
of war. The story of how the prison camp 
units were established is a whole romance of 
resource and courage, determination and 
diplomacy. And for this great new outgrowth 
of the Association’s activities |the world is 
indebted to John R. Mott, the International 
Secretary. 


John R. Mott—Organizer and Doer 


FOR thirty years Mr. Mott’s organization 
work has carried him into all countries and 
brought him into contact with the men who 
wield power and influence. He knew them, 
and knew them all. The work of the great 
Brotherhood had been recognized, its value as 
a national soul and body welfare institution 
had made itself felt in no uncertain way. If 
there was anything Mr. Mott was asking for, 
that thing had been found upon investigation 
to be worth while for all concerned. Therefore, 
when the outbreak of the war found him in 
Germany, and the first prisoners from England 
and France were concentrated in camps, his 
request to see them, to address them, was 
listened to, and at length, through the good 


offices of no less a personage than Von Hinden- | 


burg himself, permission was obtained. 

What he saw and what he learned were 
parents of the new idea—a Y. M. C. A. unit for 
every prison camp. But German efficiency 
looked askance upon efficiency that was not 
German. Mr. Mott’s outline of work to be 
done did not meet with favor. It savored too 
much of a broad denationalized humanity; 
hence, discussions and delays. Then came the 
second big idea. As the Russian drive into 
Poland and Prussia netted more and more 
German prisoners, officialdom began to com- 
prehend that which the unflagging Secretary 
dinned into their ears, namely, the aid, relief, 
and comfort to be given German prisoners of 
war ‘in Russia by the establishment of Y. M. 
C. A.‘units there.. Officialdom wavered... Mr. 
Mott offered’ to, go to” Russia. to obtain per- 
missign-from the Czar that such an institution 


. might: bexstarted for the:bériefit of German 


prisoriers if-Germany would‘do the same for 
foreivners -within> her borders.~ ‘Still: without 


‘ official backing, but with’a true knowledge of 


the “disintegration *of “national. prejudice, Mr. 
Mott. went to-‘Russia—to- the ‘ Czarina ‘in 
person, with. the outline: of his -plan.. and a 
sketch of his hopes. 
initiative. Ii Germany would consent to allow 
the American Y. M.'C>A: to establish its work 
in German prison camps, the twelve: great 
concentration bases of the Russian Empire 
would be open to them and their work among 


* The Czarina “took ' thé |, 





Today every 

fas; housewife 

should realize 

\/ that ‘‘waste 

ey "e / makes want’ *and 
ad wise buying of 

— ' food is a national 
necessity. To be prudent and saving, 
and yet serve food of nourishment 
and flavor buy plenty of Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand Sliced Bacon. 


No Waste—Rind Cut Off 


Every atom is delicious and you'll 
find many uses for the “drippings.” 


For School Mornings 


The “enerZy” value in Dairy Brand 
Bacon makes it ideal for the chil- 
dren's breakfast. They'll like the 
thin, uniform slices, alternate stripes 
of cherry lean and creamy fat. Ten- 
der—Tasty— Wholesome. 

Hormel’s Dairy Brand Hams and 
Bacon come to you fresh from North- 
west dairy land— prepared under 
ideal conditions far from crowded 
packing, centers. 


If your quality store cannot supply you, 
send us your dealer’ s name. We will send 


you our booklet, “Dainty Ways of Serving.” 
GEO. A. HORMEL & COMPANY 
Department B Austin, Minn. 


The name, “Hormel’s Dairy Brand,”’ on Pork 
Products is your certificate of QUALITY. 
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—as a reader 
of Good Housekeeping 


you will be interested in the school 
announcements on pages 8-15 


It may be that you are having dif- 
ficulty in the selection of the school 
meeting your particular requirements. 
If so we shall be glad to be of any 
possible service. 


Write the Director of the School De- 
partment, stating the type of school 
desired, the approximate locality pre- 
ferred, age and sex of the prospective 
pupil, and an estimate of the charges 
you wish to pay. He will be glad to 
recommend schools meeting these re- 
quirements. 


The School Department is maintained 
as part of Good Housekeeping service 
to its readers and any assistance we 
may render you is absolutely without 
charge or obligation of any kind. 


* Director, .The School Department 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street, New Y City 





In using advertisements.see page 6 





You can make your home 
modern and beautiful, your 
furniture much more fash- 
ionable and artistic, by the 
use of 


Jacas 
VEINO-TOME FIRES 


For All Woodwork and Furniture 
_It gives to wood surfaces the new 
dull finish. 

Lucas . Velvo-Tone Finish stains 
the wood, varnishes it and pro- 
duces the beautiful, dull, hand- 
rubbed effect now seen on all 
good furniture and woodwork. 
No experience is necessary. You 
can do the work yourself. 
Velvo-Tone is unlike any other 
wood finish. It alone can pro- 


duce the lovely Velvo-Tone effect. 
Ask your dealer to give you a color card. 
If he hasn't Velvo-Tone, send 30c for a can 
large enough to finish two chairs. Men- 
tion shade desired: Old-Oak, Golden Oak, 
Fumed Oak, Weathered Oak, Mahogany, 
Cherry Fruit, Zarina Green, Black Flem- 
ish, Natural. 

Folder on how and where to use Velvo- 
Tone sent free on request. 


John Imacas&Co..Inc. 


Office 113 Philadelphia, Pa. 





OOD GROCERS 


ity Cross Inc 


—have you seen pages 8-15? 


OU will find there the announcements of 

‘a large number of desirable schools lo- 
cated in different sections of the country. 
Any of these schools will be glad to send you 
catalogues and detailed information regard- 
ing their courses and work. 
If you wish-further assistance in making a 
choice," 6ur School Department is at your 
disposal. 


Director, The School Department 
GOOD.HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40th St.,N.Y.C. 
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the Teuton prisoners, numbering nearly two 
million men. 
Mr. Mott set-off post haste for Berlin, and 


Berlin ratified the compact. The PrisonCamp | 
service was founded with the precision and | 


expedition characteristic of the Association. 


| The movement was seized upon by all the 
| countries at war. Everywhere, in all the em- 
| battled world, the Red Triangle of the Y. M. 


C. A. shows its symbol of help—and what 


| help! To the enforced idleness of the prisoners 
| it brought the inestimable boon of work—use- 





| learning, men of attainments. 
| selected as teachers, and classes numbering 

a hundred or more were organized under them. 
| Doctors were given supplies, dentists the 


ful, progressive work. 
In every prison camp were found men of 
These were 


necessary outfits, enabling them not only to 


| teach their profession to others, but to alleviate 
| the sufferings of their fellow prisoners; musi- 


cians were given instruments and formed into 
bands. Concerts and lectures were arranged 


| for, drawing on the talent of the prisoners 


themselves. 
The Red Triangle of Hope, the triangle that 
means the union of Body, Mind, and Spirit, 


set itself the task of ministering to the need |- 


of all three, in the misery and enforced idleness 
of durance. The Triangle representatives set 
themselves the standard that the men must be 
given a chance to become stronger, more com- 

tent, better equipped than when they went 
into captivity. 

The results obtained have been the wonder 
and admiration of the military world. There 


| is hardly a great name in the annals of the war 
| today that has not been signed in unqualified 


praise of this great and successful endeavor. 
It was a seemingly impossible undertaking, 
it has proved as great an addition tc humanity 
as was the Red Cross—born of the horrors of 
the Crimea and needs so great that to attempt 


| to meet them at all seemed like trying to empty 
| the sea with a bucket. 


The British Y. M. C. A. 


‘THE British Y. M. C. A. has sixteen hun- 

dred camps in France alone. Our own are 
already being made ready—are, in fact, ready, 
for the Association has gone ahead of the army 
this time. A base administration building 


| has been opened in Paris, headed by one of the 
the Constantinople | 
The sum of $250,000 has been cabled | 
| to make the immediate locations possible. | 


former secretaries of 


units. 


Already the collection of books, papers, and 


| magazines has begun, the material is being 


shipped. When the boys enter the Y. M. C. A. 
at the camps in Europe, they will find the fa- 
miliar bright covers of their favorite monthlies 
and the news from home. 


for entertainments are made. 


till our own is running uninterruptedly. From 
England has come an army of entertainers for 
its men. One prominent London actress 
has herself financed and kept in rotation among 
the camps one hundred companies, each giving 
a full evening’s entertainment. 

For athletic material alone the English 
installations have expended over $25,000 a 
year for war camps. - Curiously enough it has 
been found that Tommy’s relaxation from 
fatigue is to tire himself with a “sport”; next 
to that give him music. Men who have come 
back fagged, broken, and heartsick from the 
hardships and peril of the trenches have, even 
before they demanded a bath and a shave or 
a square meal, been lured out of “the Slough 
of Despond” by the refrain of a music hall song, 
or the contagion of a dance tune. The weary 
spirit seems to thirst for tune, for rhythm. 
Perhaps it is the suggestion of companionship 
that lies in a waltz or a roaring chorus. 

The Association has tried to learn what 
the soldiers themselves want. It has not 
been decided offhand, that men under such 





There has been a | 
call for phonographs and records and pianos; | 
they will all be there, and already the plans | 
The British | 
Y. M. C. A. will extend its service to ours, | 





“No Shaking 
Necessary 


It pours in a beautiful, white’ 
shower of perfect, cube crystals, 


* MORTON'S 
SALT 
fit POURS) 
Never cakes—nor hardens, needs 
no pounding to make it pour. 


Your grocer should have it. If 

he “mg and soma’ 

get it for you promptly, : 
= 


ee Say 
Morton SALT Co oquas 
CHICAGO, ILL. Spe 


Highest Awards at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900 


HOW ARD’S 
Mayonnaise 
* SALAD — 

DRESSING 


Made from the original recipe that has 
made “Howard Dressing” famous. ° 


An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the 
cleanest, purest ingredients in spotless sani- 
tary kitchens. If you want real quality, 
insist on Howard's. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has beén starred 
and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his 
famous Pure Food Book of roor Tests. It is 
also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. You will find it at good | 
scores everywhere. Or send 25 cents to us 
for a trial bottle. ; 

If Howard's is not as pure and as delicious as 
— ever used return it and get your money 


J. F. HOWARD 
Haverhill meee. 
$A 
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re pe ele ee | 


Write Today | 
> ps our wholesale price on this | 


beautiful Kalamazoo Kitchen 
Kabinet. Deal direct with man- 
ufacturers—save money and get the 


highest quality kitchen kabinet made. All 


metal, white enameled, good for lifetime use. 
Sanitary—easy to keep: clean. Mail postal for 


BOOK 
FREE 


Papeete Kalama- 
zoo Kitchen Kab- 
inets and tables in 
colors. Porcelain 
enameled tops on 
metal tables and on sliding top in kabinet. 


Cash or Easy Payments 


Rich S-stene crystal set, white glass 
with each one. tee eH ht 
e — 
Wri make toc reig: Lad —— 


EALAMAZOO 91 STOVE COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Also catalogs om Kalamazoo stoves and ranges, gas 


eos A KAlAMAZ00 


you. Beat him to it with 


kills flies, pete, ants, chicken lice, fleas, bed 
bugs, roaches ‘Harmless to humans and 
domestic ~~ hy Packed in sealed giass bottles 
to hold its strength. Non-poisonous. 10 cents, 
25 cents and §@ cents everywhere or 


BLACK FLAG 


314 W. Lombard St. Baltimore, Md. 
Write for Free Fairy Story Book 


Direct to You 
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and such conditions of mental and physical | 


strain must be catered to thus and so. It 
has read need and desire and craving in the 
eyes of the men, and has done its best to see 
that desire. gratified, that need ministered to. 
For an army of a million men in training 
or working at the front the material handled 
is on a Gargantuan scale: a little matter of 
a barrel of ink, ten thousand pens, 250,000 
feet of film, three million sheets of paper 
and as many stamps a day, a hundred thousand 
checkerboards—I refuse to compute the 
checkers—also as many other easily portable 
games, forty thousand pounds of ice daily, 
reading matter distributed by the hundred 


| ton, not to mention the operation of a hundred 
| automobile trucks, and two hundred moving- 


picture machines, and incidentally editing and 


| publishing an illustrated monthly magazine 


and a weekly paper—this in outline is some- 
thing of the Association’s task. 

The Y. M. C. A. is a living lesson in dependa- 
bility. It gets there and stays there and 
expands itself. It takes a new twist when it 
finds a new need. With all its stupendous 
work, with its multiplied activities, its per- 
fection of system, it remains about the most 
adjustable and adaptable organization that 
ever undertook so diverse and difficult a task. 

Tke Navy has its own individual units. 
The Association can not follow to sea, but 


| the minute Jack is ashore the harbor is ready. 
|.For him, too, the open door, companionship, 


, the same thought and care. 


amusement, and that ever-present admonition, 
“Don’t forget to write home.” For him, too, 
In all branches 


| of the service the Y. M. C. A. is on hand. 


| when they go to the trenches. 


, from Home.” 


And we, the anxious mothers, may safely 
trust that our sons will have care and comfort. 
The Red Triangle will go to the front as it 
has followed the men of the Allies. They will 


Hl be companioned on every stage of their 


journey from debarkation’ to the moment 
Ian Hay, 
otherwise Captain Beith, has paid glowing 
tribute to these valiant, unafraid “Homes 
“In the most devastated 


| regions of Belgium,” he writes, “I found the 


Y. M. C. A. units often the only place where 


| a soldier might go to sit down, to send a line 


home, to get a moment’s rest and compan- 
ionship, or obtain the little comforts that mean 
so much.” 


Work Under Shell-Fire 


IN shattered Ypres there are Association 
habitations, built underground, where the 
keepers live for months on end by lamplight, 


i for those who must remain in that shell swept 


| area burrow like animals. 


There is no place 
too dangerous, no work too hard for the 
Brothers of the Red Triangle. Their huts 
and bomb-proof shelters are on the firing-line 
with comfort for body and soul. Hot drinks 
are brought to the men in the dugouts in the 
mud and cold of winter. More than two mil- 
lion cups of coffee were thus given away during 
three winter months of 1916, with hundreds 
of boxes of biscuits—coffee and cocoa and 
something to eat and always “the makin’s” 
of a letter for home. 

The German prisoners being brought in 
are given their first glimpse of the terrors of 
captivity by being taken to these huts and 

ven what immediate help they most need. 
table enough, in all of these hundreds 
of shelters constantly under fire but one 
fatality has occurred. There seems an almost 
miraculous immunity from catastrophes in 
these outposts. 

A word for the C in the ¥. B.C. An. Et 
is such a broad-minded C that it takes any 
and all religious forms. The buildings have 
been used by all denominations, including 
Jews, who have held frequent services there. 
Indeed, the Jews have been generous supporters 
of the work. In England particularly they 
have come forward not only with gifts of 
money, but with public thanks for the care 
given the Hebrew volunteers. 


September Luncheons 


EPTEMBER—the month that 

gives the parting touch to outdoor 
good times. You don’t have to work 
up a hunger. Leave it to the Sep- ‘ 
tember air. But—be sure you have 
along the taste that can answer that 3 
hunger —the taste of good Under- * 


wood Deviled Ham. 


OUTDOOR SEPTEMBER LUNCHEON 
Deviled Ham-and-Pimiento Sandwiches 
Hard-boiled Eggs Lettuce Sandwiches 
Raisin Drop Cake Olives 

Hawaiian Pineapple Coffee 
Sandwich: Spread thin slices of white bread with * 
Underwood Deviled Ham, not too thick. Adda 
layer of chopped pimiento. 

ANOTHER OUTDOOR LUNCHEON 

Eggs Stuffed with Deviled Ham 
Olive Sandwiches Salted Peanuts 
Marshmallow Cake Cookies Grape Juice 

Stutted Eggs: Carefully cut hard-cooked eggs in 
half. Remove yolks and mix with equal quantity 
Underwood Deviled Ham and a little salad dress- 
ing. Fill the egg centers and close the halves to- 
gether again. Wrap in waxed paper. 

STILL ANOTHER LUNCHEON 
Potato Salad with. Deviled Ham Dressing 
Bread-and-butter Sandwiches Sweet Pickles 
Chocolate Layer Cake Coffee 
Salad: Carefully cut cold boiled potato into small 
cubes—not slices.. Cook dressing of one beaten egg, 
tablespoon butter, half cup vinegar, salt, pepper, © 
mustard to taste. As it thickens, add small can 
Underwood Deviled Ham, 
potato. Carry in preserve jar. 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK ““GOOD TASTES 
FOR GOOD TIMES"”’ 

A book of the famous Little Red Devil Recipes— 
taste delights for every occasion—sandwiches, rel- 
ishes, salads, rarebits, omelets, etc., etc. 20c will 
bring you economical can of Underwood Deviled Ham 
totry. In writing, mention your grocer's name and, 
if possible, whether he sells Underwood. Most grocers 
do. Inquire of yours today. 

WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
70 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Underesped Ds Deviled Chicken, Tongue, 


UNDERWOOD 
Deviled Ham 


“Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gode"’ 


When cold mix with =. 


‘ The Best Bread 
Is Mome-Made With 
Enti 
Wheat Flour 
(from which part of 
the bran has been removed) 
Because wheat contains all the 
chemical elements required for the 
building up of every part of the human 
body, and in their correct proportion, this long estab- 
ished, fine flour of the entire wheat comes the nearest 
nature’s perfect food, since it is the product 
glutenous spring wheat, unadulterated and 
ne, after Yo merely the outer, woody husk 
of bran from the ke: 
nd for FREE Booklet 
Recipes, Ly 
our Prize 


In using advertisements see page 6 





A Self Pouring Silex 
Made of PYREX GLASS 


and absolutely guaranteed 

against breakage from heat. 

Makes delicious coffee, each 

cup being uniformly good. 

Time required only 3 minutes. 
Buy a Silex today and stop longing for a cup of’ 
good coffee. 


CU 


Letter Received from a Silex User 


THE SILEX Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

When aman gets up in the morning he wants what he 
wants and he wants it right. 

It seems that ever since I was born my second cup of coffee 
at the breakfast table—which is an institution—has been cold. 

I bought a *‘Silex."" Now my days are more efficient be- 
cause my second cup is always as hot as I want it. 

You helped to make my days more glorious. More power 


to you! 
Very truly yours, 


Prices from $4.50 up 


Most progressive dealers carry a full line—if 
yours hasn’t it, write direct to 


THE SILEX CO. 


47 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


OA 


He eee ee cn Mie 


| 


GIVES ANY HEAT hei 


Waage Triple Heat Electric Iron 
Saves Work, Time, Money, Ciothes 


- At all up to date stores or sent prepaid on 
receipt of price, $5.00. Guaranteed. 


WAAGE ELECTRIC Co. 
150 Nassau St., New York 


MAY of the Gordon-Van Tine Homes are References. Best quality. Ready-cut to fit— 
adapted from the work of America’s best archi- or not Ready cut, as you prefer. Former 
tects—inexpensive simplifications of town and method saves time, material, reduces cost. 
country homes. All sold at Guaranteed Costs— Shipped promptly—no matter where you 
the same everywhere. Our “mill-to-owner” prices live. 
save you big money. Write for our new Book—200 plans—FREE! 
Full of home comfort ideas and built-in conve- Just out—‘**GORDON-VAN TINE HOMES” 
niences. Over —shows pho- 
100,000 custom- tos, plans, 


va Gordon-Van Tine Co, »*::- 


every State 


and all <li: Satisfaction Guaranteed or MoneyBack  U*: ‘* 


mates. Local Coupon. 


6425 Case Street Established Half a Century Davenport, lowa 


GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY, Green Houses and Name ‘ § 
6425 Case St., Davenport, lowa. ORs Bet te te, Ne 
Please send me FREE the aac pect ce pe ee 


P N books checked below: (Garages 5 
I A 7 - Ti 
oe. ass (Summer Cottages State ... sons J 
‘Sie RM GOR Me a SR RD SE, CR i A I CEE Ge Gt eee te ee 
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Homes from Home 


Efficient, experienced, wise, the Association 
| strives to keep before the men the paramount 
necessity of health—moral health, physica} 
health. Here is the barrier to the tempta. 
tions that strangeness, loneliness, reckless. 
ness, and opportunity bring to the soldier jp 
|a strange land. Camp surroundings are 
cleared and cleaned; the swarm of evil jn. 
fluences is held at bay. All that can be done 
is done to safeguard ; not only influence and 
| appeal to reason, but the enforcement of clean 
living, and the removal of the influences that 
contaminate. 

The French Government has consented to 
allow the American camps to command their 
own zones of restriction. The Y. M. C, 4 
has fought to obtain and keep these restric. 
tions from the first moment of its existence 

| as an army factor. The terrible menace of 
| the camp followers, both male and female, has 
been, and will be held in subjection. Ip 
America the experiences of the Mexican bor- 
der drove home the knowledge of the all- 
| importance of these restrictions. There isn’t 
| @ man who fought the fight for the health 
and welfare of the soldier who is not rabid on 
the subject. There can be absolutely xo con- 
cessions made, and none will be made. 

One can not see the sanity, the force, the 

dependability of the army manifestation of 


| the Y. M. C. A. without being filled with the 
| desire to have the mothers of the soldiers 


know it, too. It is so simply human and s0 ac- 
curately executive. Let every mother be pro- 
foundly thankful when in answer to her 


| inevitable maternal question, she reads: 


| “What do we do then? Why, we beat it for 


| the Y. M. C. A.” 


The New Creed of 


Draperies 
(Continued from page 46) 


Making the Most of a Dark Room 


| POORLY lighted rooms whose windows are 


insufficient gain much by the texture of the 
fabric used for the draperies. Silks that have 
sheen, taffetas, satins, should be used in the 
formal room, net with gauze or silk over- 
curtains in the informal rooms. Cornices of 
carved wood are taking the place of heavy 
valances where the ceilings are low and the 
light to be considered. 

A particularly successful treatment of a 
dark room was accomplished in this wise: 
The house, in this case, was surrounded by 
high public buildings, and the most “livable 
and lovable” room was furnished by the 
mistress of the house. and chosen for its inac- 
cessibility. The room was large, low-ceilinged, 
and extended along the entire end of the house. 
It had only one window—a large one, which 
looked directly out upon high white walls. 
“‘T intend to make that window so that no one 
will look beyond it, and yet give no appearance 
of concealment,” said the mistress of the house, 
| and she succeeded so well that I give it to you 
as an example. 

The walls of the room were painted and 





| paneled in old ivory, and in the cove of the 
| molding there was a line of dull gold which 


caught every glint of changing light. The ceil- 
ing was made just a shade lighter than the 
walls, and the deepest note in the room was 
the carpet, almost gold in color, and very 
thick and soft. } 
The window was the most difficult thing in 
the room, looking, as it did, out upon nothing 
but high white walls. It was of great width, 
and a steam radiator was just beneath it. To 
begin with, instead of the plain two-sash wit 
dow, English casements were put in. Next the 
glass were used deep ivory filet-mesh curtains 
embroided in squares, and just heavy enough 
to obscure the white walls outside, without ex- 
| cluding the light. Then came antique blue 
chiffon hung from a dull-gold cornice, which 
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extende’ far enough over the trim at the side | 
to allow (affeta overcurtains to hang from it. | 
The ivory taffeta overcurtains had broad 
stripes o! old blue, bronze, and gold, and were 
made to !ie on the floor several inches, which 

ve an cifect of height to the ceiling. A beau- 
tiful wrought-iron console was made to cover 
the radiator; the lower part was a grill of flow- 
ers painted blue and dull silver, with a little 
rose. ‘The top of yellow marble reached just 
to the window-sill. . 


A Reflecting Mirror 


PON this console rested a graceful bronze 
figurine with a tall clear glass vase holding 
American Beauty roses, and nothing could 
have been a more perfect background for these 
things than the chiffon and net draperies of the 
window. The iron console was repeated upon 
the opposite side of the room, and a charming 
mirror was hung from dull blue cords above it 
toreflect the window. The mirror arrangement 
was particularly clever, as to place a mirror 
to reflect a window or a doorway always gives 
a lightening effect. 

The lighting fixtures in this room were very 
lovely. Sconces of old English glass had flowers 
cut in around the beveled edge, and branching 
from these were delicate candle-holders, with 
prisms to catch and play with the light. 


Treatment of the Fireplace 


THE fireplace was enlarged to hold sizable | 
logs, and on one side was placed a deep lux- | 


urious day-bed of taffeta. Its two pillows were 
of blue, bronze, and gold. At the other side 
of the fireplace was an arm-chair covered in 


needle-point, its frame of dull gold. A small | 


table near-by held all’ the requisites for a 
perfect hour. 
was most unusual; it was formed by an ex- 
quisitely graceful iron standard, at the top 
of which flowers, painted in soft colors, were 
cut to form the bowl. This held clear glass 
through which shone the light. Over the man- 


tel a piece of antique silver and blue brocade | 


hung like a banner from a slender golden rod. 
Tall silver lamps made from candlesticks 
were upon either end. The shades of these 
lamps were layers of chiffon of rose, violet, 
and blue, with a cord of bright coral around 
their tops. A table and desk of painted wood, 
a book-stand, and two or three chairs of cane 
and dull gold cushioned in taffeta finished this 
room, except for the intimate touches; that is 
photographs of the dearest and nearest in their 
handsome frames; book-ends filled with the 
well-loved books; work-bag and knitting— 
all things which speak of the joy of life, to be 
found here. It was a light, a shimmering 
room, though not a ray of sunlight penetrated 
its window. 


A Place in the Sun 


AND now to speak of a sun-room. It is 
“most useful and delightful, and very often 
it can be improvised. It should be a simple 
room—all sunlight and flowers. And as grow- 
ing plants are one of the chief attractions, 
and much water is used, the floor should be of 
concrete, or of heavily varnished linoleum, 
which is an excellent substitute. If linoleum is 
used, it may be painted very effectively in 
large squares. 

_At the windows there should be light Vene- 
tian blinds, and the lightest of draperies. Ma- 
terials in plain fast colors, or natural pongee, 
make charming curtains here, and they should 
come only to the sill. A delightful thing indeed 
is a fountain with goldfish in its shallow low-set 
basin. Low wicker or cane chairs should be 
used, and it is well to have two couches, for 
this is essentially a room where a siesta would 
be sought. 

The lights suspended from the four corners 
of the room may be of the inverted-bowl type, 
with painted iron mountings. Plenty of cush- 
lons on couches and chairs, groups of potted 
plants and palms, and small tables for maga- 
zines and books would complete the room. 
And the only thing which might savor of con- 
hecticn with a work-a-day world might be a 
writing-table. 


A floor-lamp standing near-by | 





BROKEN SASH CORD—AGGRAVATING—IT CANNOT HAPPEN 


if Silver Lake A Braided Sash Cord is insisted on. 


WE guarantee it for 20 years—every hank is tested and inspected before leaving our fac- 

tory. Westand. back of our guarantee and are justly proud of our product, stamping 
each foot of it (indelibly) with our trade name so you will know it. Look for trademark—insist 
on Silver Lake—it’s your protection. Hasasmooth, even surface, saves no end of annoyance, ex- 
pense and inconvenience. Initial cost the sameas other cords—the saving beyond comparison. 


It performs its modest part in so efficient a manner that the U. S. Government has accepted 
it as standard in-braided cord specifications for over 40 years. This Government approval is 
based solely on merit. Home owners who have experienced broken sash cord appreciate the 
wearing qualities of Silver Lake. 

The same skilled labor and modern factory manufactures ‘Silver Lake Clothes Line.” 
Its solid, braided, pure white cotton gives clothes pins a firm grip, and the line strength that 
keeps it from breaking in the wind under a heavy wash. 


SILVER LAKE CO., 308 Nevada Street, Newtonville, Mass. 


FREE, Write for * “Silver Lake A” NOTE. Builders. archi- 
* sample and _ Braided Sash-Cord * tects, dealersand 
test it—a booklet giv- (Name stamped indelibly on every foot) those contemplating build- 
ing information on the — — a — fac- 
re : ory, garage, or bunga- 
pt il —— _ d = low, are urged to write for 
PEOGMCSS LOS WRSOEE CO detailed information on 
those interested. Sash Cord. 








GUARANTEED FOR TWENTY YEARS 


UY ee aa - J “‘Home-Making as a Profession” 
100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15e by mail. 100 Meat. | Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. Home 
study Domestic Science courses. For home- 


less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. making, teaching and well-paid _ positions. 
B. K. BRIGGS, 456 Fourth Avenue, Newark, N. J. | Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il. 


A Les 











Majestic is “strict economy” | 


Economy of fuel—its heat-tight construction requires 
least heat to maintain perfect baking temperature. 
Economy in food—its scientific oven bakes right 
always—prevents food waste. 

Economy in service—its unbreakable malleable frame 
and rust-resisting char- 
coal iron body save re- 
pairs and make the 
Majestic outlast three 
ordinary ranges. 


Great 


Majestic 


‘*The Range with a Reputation”’ 




























One quality; many styles 
and sizes. here is a 
Majestic dealer in oe county 
of 42 States. Send for free book- 
let and name of dealer near you. 


Majestic Manufacturing Co., 
156 St. Louis, Mo. 
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MAKE your FRIENDS 
WONDER 


how you keep your waxed ” floors 


clean and lustrous. Pour a little 
Colonial Wax Cream on a cloth and rub it 
on your floors; you have cleaned and polished 
them in one operation to a beautiful luster. 


COLONIAL WAX CREAM 


saves time and labor. It feeds the worn 
spots and makes a floor fit for a minuet. 


Colonial Wax Cream Colonial Floor Tonic 

a semi-liquid for for cleaning and re- 

waxed floors. $2.50 viving shellac or var- 

per gallon delivered. nish floors. $2.50 per 

, gallon delivered. 

For years the Buttle Parquet Floor Co., the Na- 
tional Wood Floor Co., the Terwilliger Floor 
Mfg, Co., have used Colonial Floor Finishes. These con- 
cerns are skilled in making and laying floors of the high- 
est type, they are poe judges. Their recommen- 
dation of Colonial Floor Finishes carries the authority of 
long and satisfactory use. Order direct from the makers. 


HARDWOOD FLOOR SUPPLY CO. 
607 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


| The Hidden People 


(Continued from page 28) 

| that he never again thought of the sl -azy Mis. 
| Scofield. Yet it must be admitted that he 
| had several sneaking desires to see her. Then 
| through the mist of tulle and rose and silver 
| which was Miss Scofield, shone two honest 
| eyes and a clear forehead and wise lips and 
; tender hands, and he was surprised to find 
| that Miss Quinn was in his mind, some place 
| as an assurance that he had a friend , 


AFTER office-hours one evening o/ fog and 
| desolate streets, he found himself hastening 
| toher. Asulfurous glow filled the Zodiac hall, 
| In the barber-shop gas mantle-lights shone 
| above the chairs, but Miss Quinn sat in shadow, 
| resting her head’in her hands. Miss Scofield 
| was chattering with an idle barber, bridling 
| and giggling. Julian stalked past her. She 
| seemed rather unimportant in this hour when 
| loneliness demanded friendship. 

To Miss Quinn he said, “Are you too tired 
to do my nails again?” 

“No indeed I’m not. Just tired of waiting.” 

The shop was quiet. Two barbers droned in 
melodious Italian. Julian and the girl seemed 
| Shut off in a secure companionship. Like 
young people the world over, on the deck of a 
liner or in the grove at Palm Beach, they began 
to tell each other who they were and why. 

“Where do you come from?” he asked. 

“T was born here in New York.” 
| “Then-you don’t know how lonely this town 
can be.” 

“Oh, yes, I do—desperately lonely, some- 
times. The people I went to school with, 
down in the old Third Ward, they’ve drifted 
away from me. This is the city where you lose 
people.” 

“Yes,” he mused—and for an instant the 
roar of the city came smashing through cement 
walls, like the hungry demand of the beasts of 
the arena. “ Yes, and this is the city where you 
lose yourself, too!” 

“But it’s also the city where you find people. 
Some of my customers have become quite good 
| friends of mine.” There was no flirtation in 
her voice, and her fingers were busy with the 
nail-file. 

“Do let me be a good friend of yours. My 
name is Julian Oliver. I come from—”’ 

“You come from a college, and you were in 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING offers one of the ways through a—what is it?— society?—no, fraternity!” 
: which you may ‘‘do your bit.” “What makes you think so?” 
: We shall be glad to recommend schools offering the kind of training “Your society pin. And the way you look 
7 in which you are interested. around, as though you were awfully nice, but 
© DIRECTOR, THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40th ST., N.Y.C. felt just a tiny bit better than the rest of us.” 
: = | . “I don’t either!” 
| She merely smiled, but it was such a wise 
| smile that immediately it was his purpose in 
| life to convince her that he was not a superior 
| one. He got himself thoroughly mixed up, and 
| she laughed at him, and in his eyes she entirely th 
| ceased to be the girl who had been doing his cove 
| nails, and became the clever senior co-ed upon Man 
| whom he, the perspiratory freshman, had to last 
make an impression. Not till she said: “There, quie 
there! You’re a funny boy, and perhaps you incre 
do believe we’re almost human,” did he cease 
Cx e to abase the colors of Epsilon Phi Psi in the 
COlOM@y with | nail-polishing dust. 


| He petitioned her to tell about herself. 


> xcelence There was nothing much to tell, she said; 

--\ her name was Quinn, Rhoda Quinn; she lived 
with her widowed mother in two small rooms 

I on West Forty-sixth Street—‘‘in the ‘Mick’ 





VEN though they do cost section, awfully ordinary place, with no college 
much less than linen, you men and no pretty girls like Miss Scofield.” 
do not have to sacrifice even She had finished his nails now. The barber- 
shop was closing. The debonair barbers were 
waxing their mustaches and changing from 
white jackets to checked coats and florid waist- 


surface attractiveness—if you 
specify Linfeel! Discriminating women prefer 
Linfeel—it has such a rich, snow-white lustrous asi ete Ae a 
sheen, the patterns are so varied and artistic. in It —— _— : ese iy ae 
Ready hemmed, in 15, 18, 20 and 22 inch sizes, | ee ae (os Ek ork 
ranging from 75¢ to $2.00 per dozen. Ask your || =< i acer ae "Youth oad — 
: ; A Cy |) _— on pov Send us 4c to cover postage | be making some one over. 
= = Sra SA Pe. | “I studied stenography once, but I can make 
‘-Mercerized Napkins MANVILLE CO., Providence, Rhode Island | more money as a manicure—and I need the 
. money for mother.” 


September Good. Housekeeping 
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“But think of the better associates you’d 


have in an office; business men instead of a lot zi 

of ‘Dago’ barbers.” 7 ee 
“Don’t you talk about ‘Dago’ barbers! 

They are princes, good and considerate, with 

the dearest babies and wives—wonderful big 


family parties every time a new baby is born. 


They are worth millions of these dusty, cranky This useful Fulton Service Wagon should be in every 
ofiice bosses. Oh, I know; I’ve worked in an home. It is a labor and time-saver for the woman who 
ofice—a treadmill. I’d rather study human does- her own work. It saves the tired housewife miles 
nature—even sporty, manicured, masher hu- of steps. It carries the 
man nature—than sit all day writing, ‘ Dear Sir, dinner to the dining-room, 
Yours of the seventh received and in reply and after the meal re- 
would say—’” moves all dishes back to 

“Are we so bad, all of us who get mani- the kitchen—one trip each 
cured?” way. 


“J don’t believe you are.” 

Her voice was perilously soft. Instantly the 
Loy who had been hating the ‘“‘mashers”’ felt a 
sneaking wonder as to whether, for all her 
scornful words, she was not expecting him to | 
make advances to her. He stroked her wrist, 
as it curved down beneath her chin, and whis- 

ered, “Come out to dinner with me.” _ is easy to get. This handy servant can be 

She did not protest. He shuddered with the secured for less than two weeks’ wage. It never 
uneasy thrill of having made a conquest—and | takes an afternoon, evening or Sunday off — 
not knowing what to do about it. He slowly always at your service 
perceived that she was crying. Even in that 
weak light he could see the shine of great tears 
in her eyes, and his hand, which still clung to 
her wrist because now he dared not remove it, 





Costs Less 


Good servants cost a lot of 
money and are hard to 
get. The Fulton Service 
Wagon costs but little and 
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Ci nahn sitanee 1iheate! Kiet ba bsdehthiated: tr reteltOt asta he 


when wanted and will ‘ 

never leave you. It 3 
11to will last a lifetime. If you could talk to some 

of the housewives who have adopted the FULTON 


felt the tremble that went through her. She SERVICE WAGON you would hear the most enthusiastic recom- 
sobbed, at last: “You, too, you mere boy? Oh, | mendations. Once you have realized its useful- 


I thought I was safe in talking to you! MustI | § ness you will never part with it. 


go through the same old story? Must I ask | 
Take The FULTON Into Your Home 


what reason I have given you for suppos- 
It is worthy of your immediate consideration. It will quickly. earn unlimited 


ing that I would go to dinner with you, a 
stranger?” 


amg oe aoe away, and her head commendation and will prove a most useful but inexpensive servant at = oe 
: “he ) —— . It is of simple and sturdy construction—absolutely sanitary—easily cleaned. 
Then Julian Oliver, Plato, and Epsilon Phi, Trays are made of three-ply wood veneer, with raised édges ‘so plates cannot 
began to stammer feeble regrets, and in the slide off—finished in mahogany, fumed oak or golden oak. Steel Frame— 
now empty barber-shop they _blubbered to- with heavy enamel in colors to match trays. The carrying wheels are rubber 
gether, forlorn children of the city. tired—1o” in diameter. Entire weight only 24: pounds. It is manufactured 
“T didn’t—gee—I didn’t mean—oh, I don’t under basic patents which permit it to be easily and quickly folded. Takes up 
know why the dickens I said that!” he la- | but little room. When not in use it can be placed behind the door or put in a 
mented. — corner out of the way. No home should be without this latest service help. 
She looked up at him, and began to laugh It saves miles of steps. Over 10,000 Fulton Service Wagons now in use. 
amid her Werene No,” she sobbed, I Write for Free illustrated literature and let us tell you how litile it costs to 
don’t believe you really meant—anything. I get this remarkable service wagon delivered complete Transportation Prepaid 
guess you would let a girl be decent if she to your Station. Address 


wanted to be. You’ve heard about these won- 


derful lady-killers, and you thought you had | | Frlded out §="THEFULTON MFG. CO., Dept. 21, Bay City, Michigan 


to be one.” 
PF RE ESET REA CARDS AND FOLDERS TO HANDCOLOR 
Every Good Housekeeping woman 200 beautiful designs in birthdays, tally, place 


“Will you be my friend, my real friend—-oh, 
cards, new 1917 Xmas numbers. Send for our illus- 











juan. 


do you know how lonely I am in this icy hell | 
trated catalog ‘Pleasant Pages."’ Free. 


they call a city?” 
“Yes, if you like. Come, let’s stop whim- 
Little Art Shop, Inc., 1309 F. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


pering, and you can walk with me—as far as | Should read our guarantee on page 6 
the door of the building.” | 
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ULIAN OLIVER had beg 
the_rim__o allege tradi 
al Hidden People. 


Mankind is infinite in its adaptability. He who 
last month felt normal only in plowing the | 
quiet furrows, feels normal today in the most | 
incredible circumstances—in a confined office, 
or in the mud of the fire-orbed trench. 
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3723-S Combination Salad 
and Sandwich plate, with 
heat-proof China bowl in 
gold trim (and Danish ~ 
decoration). 
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Everywhere in the hidden village Julian met | 
friendly happiness. He saw the head barter | 
pretending to quarrel with his assistants. He 
saw the gorgeous elevator-starter solemnly 
taking Miss Scofield out for a treat—out to the | 
candy-stand in the hall, where he demanded, 

Two chocolate highballs for me and me lady 
frien’, Jake.” He found that when the baby of 






send him one of these for your inspection and approval. 


Rochester Stamping Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Showrooms 200 Fifth Avenue : 
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The Hidden People 


one of the porters was sick, the man came beg. 
ging Rhoda Quinn for advice. 

No_one-can know @ Cty of 2 tov or any 
peng tein yp SH hE WS some 
part thereof asa simple and agreeable com. 

aw New York 

a habitable place when he saw the kindli. 

i village. It became impor 
tan ; pular with the inhabj- 
tants. He discussed the weather with the 
candy-stand man, and discussed the elevator. 
starter with the head barber. They accepted 
him as ‘Miss Quinn’s friend.” Without their 
acceptance, he could never have known her 
comfortably. 

He began to suggest to her his troubles in 
the office. He told her that the Truax Com. 
pany was a closed and jealous concern; no one 
wanted to help a beginner, lest he get on too 
fast. He was worried, and he found his only 
solace in Rhoda Quinn, who counseled him to 
do that most wise, most difficult of things, keep 
his mouth shut in the office. She gave him 
strength, and he gave her gratitude. 

When a phone-booth girl in the Zodiac hall 

became engaged to an express-wagon driver. 
ng e a e all the village celebrated. Julian invited her 
and her young man to accompany Rhodaand 
; ‘ himself to a vaudeville show. Rhoda hesi- 
A simple rule to give your] tated, but accepted. It was the first time 
Julian had met her outside of the Zodiac Build- 
cakes and desserts a new} ing. 

° ° She refused to let him call for her. She met 
zest. Change nothing 11)! him at a subway station. She was dressed ina 
: blue serge suit, so immaculate with its fresh 
the recipe except where white piqué collar that it looked new. But as 
it now reads “Flavor with] he took her arm, his fingers could tell how 
° 99 smooth the sleeve was worn, and he was in- 

vanilla.”” Insert there—| finitely.touched. 








HEY met their guests at the theater. The 

express-driver was awkwardly powerful in 
an uncreased new brown suit, with much-but- 
toned cuffs. Julian tried to talk to him, but as 
he was a driver of horses, he would talk about 
nothing except motor trucks, his high indigna- 
tion with all drivers thereof, and his own sneak- 
ing desire to be a motor driver, and as Julian 


& knew nothing about motors, they fell apart, \ 
and Julian whispered to Rhoda, as they sat traffic 
back of the others in a parterre box. crow 

His cheek was near her shoulder. She radi- were 
ated strength and quiet joy. He was absorbed way | 





ly mixed. ‘The Ameri lard. f : 
pots as gill oi tte sae “See here, you mustn’t be such a stert 


young party,” he said, with a pretended jocu- 
larity which covered a disgusted anger. How 
dared this girl lecture him? He wanted to 
leave her and her grubby hidden people, and 
go home, forget her, never see her again. 


— : / “ re Gulden’s Mustard has & 
Waist sizes .95 Vp } aromaand richness. Goes. § 
———s . 


ee = 24-35 4 = well with meats, cheese, 

: Sey ‘ > ‘em ‘ish, salad, etc. 
Full Gugrantee. Order by Mail, send- ly =o * Insist on Gulden's 
“| ¥ ing. Check or Money Order. GY oT Qt your grocers: 
Allustrated book G. shows Armi-Khaki garments for every purpose. ? © 
Oye pw n4 Charles Gulden, Inc. P fo 2 , 
i petal Founded 1867 “Wait!” she whispered; “don’t be angty 


Mea Y Fa ; “NY. r ’ i »stern! I 
Freneau Sweeny ||Z — eee. 
e ( ‘ Ly 


’ : ons , in her and desirous of making an impression. and 
> delicacy ¢ Ss Sere a| = : : 
The delicacy and deliciousness of Burnett When the deiner inahed back ted wid’ “Tae ll 
true economy too—no risk of spoiling a dessert—| you folks go kissing there, just because we some 
an? y ] r ’ 7 = ta 
4 wt ostly aren’t watching you,” and then went on mas art 
and flour, butter, eggs are costly. : saging the unfortunate new frock of his gitl, “_ 
Your grocer can supply you with Burnett’s Vanilla | Julian murmured to Rhoda: “Aren’t they said. 
: funny! He’s a nice fellow, but he makes love need 
Joseph Burnett Company 36 India Street Boston, Mass | jj, 4° steam-roller. Say, look at Iron Face «“( 
ee | Henry back therein the balcony. Youcn ul 
; hear him laugh clear across the house.” Mi. 
5 e e j Rhoda looked Julian over as though he were : : 
F inest Service Skirt of some new kind of bug, and said the manicure me 
NS Ne girl to the college man: “ You make me __ ee’ 
5 tired. Lola and her man are just as splendidly ou 
5 x ] \ 
nae ae R fifty Years Blending UY in love as though they were a king and queen. and | 
2 ° » rn u 
2 duces And the poor good man you call Iron Face yee, 
This skirt is for service 2 Lxp erience fro “$n Henry—can’t you see what a grind of a life he’s with 
omy. aalt 00, ee 3 ( had, and how wonderful it is for him to have a ’ 
mannish lines. Patch Pock- re § ’ dhe ily 
ets, Strapped Belt and but- 4 Z chance to laugh? You’ve never been out be- £ 
; for Hiking TOO caine, Motor > PG yond shallow water. You don’t know any- \ 
=-~ing, Tennis,and in the on : aeexM UST. AR D Y thing about real things—about love or death ot want 
den. In‘fact,ft is exactly . é . ” 
what is required for service. y TOUSE being poor for years and years.’ 
The materisl—is the same 2 LAVOR in mustard depens on blend— — W ell, gee, I didn’t mean— . 
Pr yea. op a so Rnd 2 a that's where Galen's is digerent. & Y “You college boys don’t mean anything. 
prone While aeobnt sup- ] Pure grain vinegar, fine mustard seeds and f Wi You don’t know. You're condescending to all 
ply lasts -will be sold at ; pungent spices are expertly b/enced—not & 7 of us.” 





392 FIFTH AVENUE, at 36th St. class I belong to, and then you come and make 
NEW YORK CITY me remember. Can’t you understand that It 
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jsn’t pleasant for a girl to realize that she be- 
Jongs to « class that, no matter how honest and 
ani sweet it is, still seems like a mob of 
outcasts to a boy like you?” 


IV 







EAL things began to happen to Julian 
Oliver. In the middle of the next afternoon 
Truax called him into his office and curtly dis- 
charged him. ‘I have no special complaint to 
make,” said ‘Truax, “but I find we're carrying 
a little too much overhead, and I must cut 
down. This is Wednesday. I'll give you your 
week’s salary, and you can have the rest of the 
week to look around for something else.” 

Ten minutes before Julian had taken it for 

nted that his whole career was fixed; ten 
minutes after he had no idea in the world what 
he was going to do. He was as foot-loose as a 
hobo. He outlined his prospects. In New 
York there were two Plato graduates whom he 
knew, a family distantly connected with his, 
and one manufacturer whom he had met 
through his Truax work. Next morning he saw 
the two Platonians and the head of the friendly 
family. All three of them were sorry, oh, most 
sorry, but they “didn’t know of a thing in the 
way of a job—sure would be glad to let him 
know if they ran into anything.” He went to 
the manufacturer and, after having waited 
half an hour in the anteroom, he was told: 
“There isn’t anything here, I’m afraid, Oliver. 
Fact is, we ought to be cutting down the staff 
just now, instead of enlarging it. But you 
leave your name and address—uh, leave it 
with my secretary, outside—and if anything 
turns up, Ill let you know.” 


Julian sat in a park and counted his wealth. 
He had twelve dollars and his Epalon-Phi 
pint “Where Were “NOSE E torious assets that had 
made him secure from the mob with its sordi 
struggle for mere Dre@ad?——S~CS*sé‘“‘~;«S*W 

He still had the influence of his uncle— 
which he was too proud to invoke, now that he 
had failed with Truax—and the friendship of 
the one person who was stern with him and 
cried with him, a manicure girl named Rhoda 
Quinn. 

He went to her, quite simply. He walked 
home with her. They passed through the 
traffic and crowds, as detached from those 
crowds, as indifferent to them, as though they 
were solitary in a forest. As they wedged their 
way along, he told her that he was “broke,” 
and wanted her advice. Of money, he had 
enough for a while, but he did want to know 
something not yet taught in colleges: how to 



















get a job. 

“I’m not condescending now, am I?” he 
said. ‘Are you really my pal? Because I 
need you.” 


“Oh, am,Iam! I wanted you to need me.” 

“Do you like me?” 

“Tt’s going to rain!” 

“Do you?” 

“Oh, perhaps!” 

“Rhoda, dear, it has just struck me— 
You’ve always been so darn solid and thorough 
and quiet and wise that a man can’t flirt with 
you, and I’ve been falling in love with you 
without knowing it.” 

“You're not in love. You're just a lonely 
boy that needs a woman’s blarney.” 

“Well, I guess I’ll be in love with you if I 
want to!” 

“We'll see about those little details after we 
get you a job. Now listen to Sister Rhoda.” 

She unrolled to him all the economic wisdom 
of the poor; the ways of want-ads and employ- 
ment agencies, and of getting a solid training. 
She laughed at him, and baited him, and 
roused him to retort briskly, and at her door 
she left him eager and inspirited. She wouldn’t 
let him come in, and decidedly, she said, she 
Wwouldn’t let him kiss her. But a minute after 
she had gone in, a girl with brown eyes and a 
white brow slipped out on the stoop again and 
looked after the retreating figure of Julian 
Oliver with the immortal yearning of the 
mother of men. 

Julian was up at six. He read the want-ads 
























































For your business’ and your family’s sake 


—make your ice box sanitary. Health 
means wealth now—more than ever before. 
Today you can’t afford to take chances with un- 
wholesome food. And food spoilage now is 
an economic crime. Isko, “the electric iceman,” 
creates in your refrigerator, twenty-four hours every 
day, the safe, low range of temperatures science now 
demands for keepin’ food—44° to 48°. It produces the 
dry, unchanjin3, cold necessary to keep milk, cream, 
meat, fruits and other “perishables” sweet and free from 
food-poisons. One well-known doctor says: “So often 
have I found faulty refrigeration the cause of illness, 
that now I take the temperature of the ice-box as care- 
fully as I do the patient's.” Protect your family—and your 
ownefficiency. Get rid of theiceman—and his uncertain product. At 
best, ice produces fluctuating, temperature. Install Isko now—when 
it is most needed. Can be quickly put into yourown refriZerator—and 
will cost little to operate. Price $325 at Detroit. Seeit in operation 
at the local dealer’s or write for booklet “G,” to Isko, Inc., Detroit. 



























































































It’s FUN to Dust 


with 


* _= 
. Howard Dustless-Dusters “Wi 


a. They have ‘*‘No Oil to 
and Mops. Soil’’ your furniture, floors 
or rugs. Are chemically treated to pick 
up dust like a magnet and keep furniture 
and woodwork looking fresh <= 
and new. 
Howard Dustless-Dusters save half 
the work and all the drudgery of 
dusting. There’s a Howard 
Dustless-Duster for every house- 
hold need. The RED DIAMOND 
TRADE-MARK on every pack- 
age protects you from imitations. 


- Send us address of 
FREE your dealer and receive 
small sample duster and booklet FREE. 
DEALERS: WRITE US FOR OUR 


x SPECIAL SELLING PLAN 


SE HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO. 
261 G Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Tomato RA REBIT—Melt two tablespoons 
butter in chafing-dish ; add 1 dessertspoon 
flour, 4 cup milk and stir till boiling. Rub 
2 tomatoes through sieve, add ¥ cup of this 
ay baking soda, % tablespoon LEA 
@& PERRINS SAUCE. %& cup grated cheese, 
3g teaspoon made mustard ; salt and pepper 
‘to taste and one beaten eyg, and make hot. 
-Pour over hot buttered toast, sprinkle with 
gopped parsley and serve at once. (4 por- 
tions. 


CRraAB MEAT IN CHAFING DISH—Meit 2 
tablespoons butter, add 144 pounds crab meat, 
4 tablespoons sherry wine, 4 teaspoon salt, 4 
saltspoon red pepper, 4 sal m grated nut- 
meg, and two teaspoons LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE, Cooks minutes, then pour in 4 table- 
spoons milk, 4 cup cream and boil 3 minutes. 
Beat up two egg yolks with two table. 

cream, add to crab meat and stir unti hot, 
but do not boil. Remove Jrom heat and add 
1 tablespoon brandy and serve. (6 portions.) 


The Charm of the Chafing Dish 


HESE chafing dish delicacies—rarebits, lobster curry, creamed 
codfish, crab-meat, oysters— take on unsuspected piquancy and 
snap when flavored with a few drops of that zestful, old-time seasoning 


—LEA & PERRINS SAUCE. 


The added touch that makes the late supper.a’tertain success—a 
necessity to the discriminating hostess on a hundred occasions. 


, 100 easily prepared recipes on handy Kitchen Hanger free 
£ jrom LEA & PERRINS, 241 West Street, New York. 


A PRACTICAL GIFT 
Collapsible Muff Hang- 


a) eal 4 . 

Se 5 aN) er. Fits any size muff. 
eee § Tied with ribbon. 
Z i ; Comes in Gift Box — 
Sas —— 6c complete. 

For Sale Everywhere or Direct 


for Catalog 269 


Send 
Ernest Dudley Chase, 251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. |! 


"LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 


%& THE VALLEY FORGE 
Vrade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Whole Grain Products 


Flours Infant Foods 
Whole Wheat Flour, Natura! Brown Bar- 
Cracked Oats, Wheat, Corn Meals, Rye and ley, and Rice Flours, 
Rice, Barley, Rye. Graham Flours. Whole Oat Flour. 

Send for price list and free recipe booklet. 
GREAT VALLEY: MILLS, Paoli, Pa. 


Cereals 
For Breakfast, 


CRACKER may be only a cracker, but 
spread it with Liederkranz, the cheese 
of epicures, and it becomes a feast fit for 


*% the Gods. 


Try it today. 


“The Cheese that makes the meal.’’ 
Soft, spreadable, piquant, zestful and unequalled 


Made in America 
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by any imported. 
Perfectly Pure 


THE MONROE CHEESE CoO. 
Monroe, N. Y. 


The Hidden Peo ple 


in two morning papers. As one oi 
fourteen men, he applied for work a 
for a new motor-car bumper, and wa- rejected 
for lack of experience, knowledge, and a few 
other qualities. He offered all his remarkable 
gifts to a department-store, an insurance com. 
pany, and a contractor, and three times, jp 
rapid succession, he was told, “If you'll leave 
your name and address, we’ll let you know if 
anything turns up.” He knew both the tune 
and words of this by now. 


Vv 


a line of 
salesman 


LAT E in an afternoon of the next week he 

came into the barber-shop carrying a suit- 
case. ‘‘Stowed the rest of my stuff,” he cas. 
ually told Rhoda. “I’m about all in. Got two 
dollars. Going to a cheap hotel tonight, and 
tomorrow I’m going to work trying to peddle 
hat-cleaning fluid, house to house. Billy Mor. 
gan, the classmate I told you about, offered me 
a job clerking in his cousin’s office, but he was 
so high and mighty about it that I told him to 
go to Do you know of a cheap lodging- 
house?” 

Her voice was very pitiful. ‘No! No! | 
won’t have you going to a lodging-house, along 
with the failures and the dirty ne’er-do-weels, 
I’m going to take you home to stay with us to- 
night. And tomorrow we'll find you some sort 
of a job where you can climb—I know the 
head of the Carbon Electric Company stock- 
room, and they need men. Though I do wish 
you’d taken Mr. Morgan’s offer. You don't 
know, even yet, how rich people boost one an- 
other, and how outsiders like me—stay out.” 

“You're not!” 

“Now don’t argue!” Then, cheerfully, 
“You'll meet my old mammy—oh, she’s the 
pipe-smoking bit of peat from the Old Sod, in- 
deed—and we’ll make her sing a bit of a song, 
and we’ll eat praties, and a jowl of the old hog 
itself, so we will!” 

“That’s—that’s awfully good of you.” 

He walked the streets till time for her to 
quit work and then trudged homeward with 
her. They stopped at a group of old houses on 
the block. Julian clopped slowly up dark stairs 
after her, and came into a big room so stuffed— 
and _ stuffy—with old-fashioned possessions 
that it resembled a furniture-store. 

At a two-burner gas-stove stood a little old 
woman, with pinched merry face, white hair so 
thin and tight-drawn that there was a glimmer 
of pink scalp behind it, an ancient black-stuff 
dress, and a white apron. 

“Mother,” cried Rhoda, “here is the boy I 
told you about—the grand un—Mr. Oliver.” 

The little old woman folded her tiny hands 
on her breast in agitation, and curtsied. 

“See, didn’t I tell you she was a bit of the 
Old Sod?” said Rhoda. ‘“She’s clean scared of 
you and your haughty looks.” 

“T am not so!” The little old lady bobbed 
her head spunkily. “It’s you and your bossy 
ways I’m fearing. Don’t let her be bossing ye, 
Mr. Oliver, for sure she thinks she’s the queen 
of England herself.” 

“Let’s join against her, Mrs. Quinn.” 

Mrs. Quinn laughed, elfishly, like a lepre- 
chawn, and chuckled, “We will that!” 

“Then you two rebels can get to work. 
Julian, you go out and buy an extra chop anda 
can of soup, and don’t let the grocer put you 
off with Blix Soup. Step lively now, me lad,” 
Rhoda commanded. : 

As he clattered down the stairs, Julian felt 
that he had not been in a hole of poverty, but 
in a cottage, flower-hung, near to the fragrant 
earth. He came hustling back; he peeled 
potatoes, and hummed, and was chased about 
the table for dropping water down Rhoda's 
neck, and sat down to a joyous dinner. Upon 
their earnest solicitation—after blushing till 
she seemed a rosy lass again—Mrs. (Quinn 
sang “The Ballymagara Fair.” 

Julian kindled a fire in the fireplace; it had 
been a masterpiece of marble and eb: mized 
iron in the day when the house was a mansion ol 
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old New York. There was a little alcove off 
the big *oom, and Mrs. Quinn, with curtsies of 
apologe' ic sleepiness, retired to bed. 

“Pll go in and sleep with mother by and by, 
and you can bunk in here, Julian,” Rhoda said. 

They sat hand in hand before the fire—the 
youngstcrs who were American pioneers, not in 
the Wes!, but in the city. She was planning: 

“You're to go in the Carbon stockroom, and 
meantime, you study, boy! Not just learn 
shorthand and typewriting, but accounting, 
and a little bit about banking and business law, 
and a lot about electricity and steel and selling 
methods, and all these other things that the 
world is living by, while your cunning old col- 
leges still teach about Caesar, or whoever it was 
that orated about selling methods back in 
Rome. Inside a year you ought to graduate 
from the stock-room into the general offices 
and begin toclimb. Then your college train- 
ing will count. It will give you pull. Mean- 
time, you'll have to live in ahall bedroom, a 
small grubby one. Can you?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then do it!” 

“Right! Will you help me?” 

“Oh, my dear, I'll be waiting and longing 
and trying to think of ways to help you, every 
second, and we’ll walk—I’ll show you my city; 
the big factories, and funny old streets that the 
stranger never knows of, and we’ll get the sea- 
breeze coming up the Hudson, and forget we 
are tired.” 

“And I'll by golly make good! I'll tell uncle 
to go to the dickens.” 

“How do you mean?” 


“()H! Forgot to tell you. Got a letter from 

my uncle, yesterday—the one that got me 
the job with Truax. Somebody wrote him I was 
canned. Anyway, he wrote me, offering me an- 
other chance, with a big motor company in 
Ohio where he has a lot of pull.” 

“Oh!” Rhoda’s hand sharply withdrew 
from his. “Oh! Then you'll take it.” 

“Why, no! I—” 

“Yes, you will! Here I’ve been persuading 
you to be a hero—because, poor me, I couldn’t 
see any other way. But I won’t let you be shut 
out of your class if you still have the pull.” 

“Class! If there are any classes, we'll kill 
’em, you and I.” 

“Um. Yes. But we can’t! You don’t 
know! You haven’t been a manicure.” 

“Dear, suppose I did take this job in Ohio— 
darn it, I s’pose you can make me—your 
darlint of a mother is right about you and your 
bossy ways!—if I did take it, and make good 
there, did all this studying of practical things 
there instead of at the Carbon, would you come 
to me as soon as I got a decent salary?” 

“T’'d come to you anywhere—after I got to 
be a lady!” 

“Oh, honey, honey, how can you say a thing 
like that! If there ever was a lady—” 

“Child, listen to me. We're being practical 
tonight. Let’s forget all the things that folks 
who don’t have to labor say about the beauty 
of common labor. It’s a rotten shame to all of 
us that it’s so, but it is so that if an unknown 
manicure became your wife, you’d be shut out. 
But perhaps if I can come to you as a hoity- 
toity business woman—I hate office work, but 
Ican doit. I’ll take up my stenography again, 
=" be I that will study, and then—”’ 

“ Tes?” 

“Then maybe I’ll let myself fall in love with 
you, my boy, my man!” 

She sprang up from her chair; she bent and 
quickly kissed his eyes, and fled to the alcove, 
murmuring “Good night.” 

For an hour he sat before the fire. He heard 
the soft rustle of her preparations for bed. His 
heart beat with something bigger, more heroic 
than any emotion he had ever associated with 
this mysterious, interesting race of women. He 
was hoping to rise from his social class, 9 : 
little talkers, to her class, of the Hidden People 
Who do the world’s work and give without 


ceasing. No Tongerwas tie agitated by the city 


and the ever-passing crowd. In this nearness 
to her he was boundlessly content. 












OU can save actual food weights, 
save fuel, save in the cost of 
foods, and save time by fireless cook- 
ing. Foods retain full weight; no loss 
through scorching, burning or over- 
cooking. Makes tender and palatable 
the cheaper cuts of meat and less 
expensive foods. 


To insure the greatest efficiency—use only a scientifically designed 
fireless cookstove, which will roast, bake, steam, stew, boil perfectly. 


+J]DEAL, J}OMESTIC SOEN(E* 


FIRELESS COOKSTOVES 


are used and. endorsed by schools, colleges, hospitals, cooking experts and 
thousands of housewives on account of their highly scientific design and 
“Cooking is a Joy Construction. They have the following exclusive features: 


Positive Cooking Heat, established by perfect insulation and heat-imprison- 
ing construction, rendering cooked food of higher efficiency than possible with 
an ordinary fireless cooker. 

Water Seal Top. A “U”-shaped ‘‘groove” and “bead” at the top which lock 

ing compartment against loss of cooking heat. 


Heat Conserving Valve. Allows only surplus steam and waste 
matter to escape, retaining actual cooking heat and preserving full 
food value of cooking food. No exposed parts to lose or break off. A 
patented feature. 


Strata-laid Insulation. A scientific formula of materials combin- 


ing to hold in the heat and resist outside atmospheric influence. 

Heavy Aluminum Lining. Not tissue-paper aluminum but heavy- 
gauge aluminum. Cooking com ts are not seamed and unsani- 
tary but seamless, sanitary and durable. 

Durable mage —_ oak, treated iy our special vulcaniz- 
ing process, to efficiency and life. tional steel 
cabinet beautifully finished in durable enamel eat 

A lifetime investment—not a one-season expense. They 
cost more, but you will be glad you paid the difference. 

Write us for name of your nearest dealer and Teaoe 


we will send you an interesting booklet, 
“The President's Story”. Address Dept. 16. 


The Toledo Cooker Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Makers of the famous “Ideal” , Ware 








Washproof Name Tapes 


Efficient, but not expensive 
Names, initials, numbers, etc., in various attractive 
styles of lettering, ona very finely woven, narrow white 
linen tape. For marking clothing and household linen. 
Will not wash out. Especially useful in hospitals, 
boarding schools, etc. 100 tapes with name or other 
wording, 50c; 100 tapes with initials or numbers, 35c. 


SAMPLES FREE 
Sterling Name Tape Co., 20 Curtice St., Winsted, Conn. 
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Meats are Best when broiled on an 


xAmico Broiler Plate 


The Amico Broiler Plate not only increases the usefulness of gas 
and oil stoves by making it possible to broil meats perfectly by 
their use, but, requiring only one burner, it eliminates much 
the heat and discomfort of summer cooking. as 

Meats broiled the Amico way are deliciously appetizing, thor- 
oughly healthful, and can be quickly and easily prepared. __ 

The Amico Broiler Plate sits right over the flame of the ordinary 
burner. The flame can’t touch the meat, and the danger and the 
disagreeable odor of blazing fat are both prevented. | 

By broiling meat the Amico way you retain the nutriment and 
eliminate all greasiness by draining off the fat as the meat iscooked. 


$1.25 Brings an Amico Broiler Plate 


Send us $1.25 and we will send you an Amico Broiler Plate direct 
or will have the nearest dealer deliver one to your home— 
charges prepaid. 25c Additional West of the Missouri River. 

‘Ask for literature regarding other Amico Articles. 


AMMIDON & CO., 315 Frederick St., Baltimore, Md- 
The 41-Year-Old House 
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Now at Your Service in the 
Hoosier Cabinet 


__. This is to tell the women (and men) of “America that the Hoosier 
Manufacturing Co. has engaged this staff of talented women to help in 


‘any kitchen every day in the week. 


“Hoosier Cabinet. 


» In practical kitchen experiments they 
discover many labor-saving “‘short-cuts” 
zand time-savers. Then we build the ideas 
of some into Hoosier Cabinets. 

Others, through us, give expert advice to 
women who buy the Hoosier. 


How They Help You 


Each Hoosier expert is a leader in her 
‘field. All are capable. All are noted. 


The services of this council of brainy 


Not in person — but through the 


save you toil and energy and time. There 
are places for 400 articles all within arm’s 
reach. The Porceliron top is an added 
attraction. 


The most used articles are nearest. You 
sit and work in comfort. You reach instead 


of walk. 


One brainy woman—Mrs. Christine Fred- 
erick—answers each day, through her 
patented Food Guide, that old perplexing 
question: “‘What shall we have for dinner?” 


HAWUOUC COS PE ee BT 
| 


Mrs. Christine Fre deri 
oted Domestic ’ 
Scleace Authority 
ew York 


== 
Va , ¢ " 


Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones 


ee Consultant | 
Wisconsin \ 


Household Science 


Miss Fay Kellogg 
Architect, New York | 


;women are controlled by us for kitchen 
cabinets. When you get a Hoosier you 
secure their talents with it. 


In 40work-reducing ways, Hoosier experts 


And bear in mind with all these extra 
features the Hoosier is priced no higher 
than other cabinets. 


a . 
Mrs. Alice R. Dresser 
Household Consultant 
Massachusetts 


‘ YOSIER | 


What excuse can exist to prevent you from having 


‘this cabinet? Certainly not price— Hoosier prices are 
‘low. Certainly not terms— you can pay as convenient. 
All money refunded if youre not delighted! 


Write for Kitchen Book FREE 


See the six new kitchen plans that our Council of Scientists have 
arranged to save your time. See the five new Hoosier models, pictured 
‘and described. 

* This interesting book called ‘New Kitchen Short-Cuts”’ is free. 

Full of splendid ideas. Mail us your address for a copy now. 


The Hoosier Mfg. Co., 179 Grant Street, New Castle, Ind. 
Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets in the World. 
1067 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal.; The Adams Furniture 
Company, Toronto, Canada; The Hoosier Store, 
368 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Canada 


Branches: 


Miss Alice a in 
Pisces Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery 
Massachusetts 


Mrs. Frank A. Pattison 
Domestic Efficiency 
Engineer, New Jersey 


Mrs. H. a Dunlap © 
Domestic Science 
Specialist, Illinois 





College and Marriage 
(Continued from page 37) 


Directly or indirectly, most of our girls prepare 
for mar’iage in some fashion or other. Even 
thé finishing-schools attend to that, it being 
their idea that the more ornamental a girl is 
the wider her choice of husbands is likely to 
be; and there is much truth in the idea. ; 

We want our girls to be married, happily 
married. We even call any preparation for 
marriage, whether candid or indirect, training 
in womanliness. But we are accustomed to 
consider training in cooking and sewing and 
nursing and domestic economy as a direct 
training for marriage, while four years of 
college, if it is a training for marriage, is an 
indirect one. 

I asked the man-president of one of our 
largest colleges for women: “Why do you not 
admit the high-school girls who have taken 
the domestic course? Surely such a course is 
especially adapted for women.” 

“Did you.not tell me a moment ago,” he 
answered, “that any time your cook left you, 
you had to give up your hundred-dollar-a- 
week job, and take her eight-dollar-a-week 
job until you got another cook? Well, you 
have done it from time to time, have you not? 
Your family has to eat, more surely than you 
have to write. And you can do it, though you 


did not take the domestic course in the school 


that prepared you for college. You had a 


larger preparation, and it includes the meeting | 


of an emergency, either domestic or national. 


Perhaps we are hoping to train hundred-dol- | 


lar-a-week women as well as eight-dollar-a- 
week ones.” 


The College Woman—The Superwoman 


T is true that almost any intelligent girl can 
be trained in a short time to run a house, to 


keep a budget, to select the good cuts of meat, | 
to choose the inexpensive ones if she must be | 


economical, to market, and to cook. It does 
not require even a high order of intelligence to 
do these things moderately well. Girls of 
fourteen can be trained to it. Caring for the 
sick, looking after babies, bathing them, 
feeding them, dressing them, are done, and 
well done, by very young girls all over the 
country. Any average woman can take a good 
cook-book and, with a little practise, she can 
cook a good meal. It is the one kind of work 
that merely needs a little experience and a 
little common sense for moderate facility. 

During her betrothal, even if it lasts but 
two or three months, almost any girl can 
prepare herself for that side of marriage. 
Any woman who is a poor housekeeper is 
either lazy or not quite bright. You may 


not like the assertion, but you can not get | 


away from it. You have to live: You have 
to eat. It is healthier and pleasanter to live 
in a cleanly place with system and order. 
It is pleasanter for you yourself, whether you 
have a husband or not. You do not, when you 
marry, keep house solely for your husband. 
You do it for yourself. You are not making 
any great sacrifice to give him nice meals and 
a comfortable place to rest. You eat the meals. 


You would have to make your home a pleasant | 
place for your own comfort. Of course, the | 


way you feel about children, whether they are 
borne for your husband or for yourself, or 
for both of you, is an individual matter. 
But the fact remains that your household 
perfections, for all that they are a necessary 
foundation-stone, are the very least of what 
you ought to bring to marriage. 

It is quite true that when you have lost all 
other appeal to a man, the appeal you can 
make twice a day with g food is left. 
But any other woman, with care and practise, 


could do the same. Any child could. Chil- 


dren can often cook very good meals. They 
do it every day. 

Ten years from now neither your husband 
nor your children are going to know whether 
the library was dusted every day or’not. But 


your husband is going to know it when you are | 





Those Delicious Waffles 


Is it any wonder the whole family crave waffles—those crisp, light, 
golden brown appetizing dainties? 

Served with powdered sugar, honey or maple syrup they have 
become the popular national food, whether served for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner. And they are just as wholesome and econom- 


ical as they are appetizing. 

Making delicious waffles is not an art. Anyone can make them by following 
a tested Griswold recipe. ‘It’s allin the iron.” You'll never get a scorched 
or doughy waffle when you use the 


* Griswold Waffle Iron 


> The handiest waffle iron made—with its air cooled handle, its ball and socket 

~ joint that permits turning without removing the iror. from the stove. Its deep 

m pattern insures a crisp, well done waffle, its protecting ring catches greases and 
- batter and keeps the stove clean—and it’s the easiest iron to clean, too. 

{ Griswold Waffle Irons are made in aluminum or iron, in square and round 

styles and in sizes to meet your needs. 
fe Don’t crave for delicious wafles—makc them. All good dealers sell 
Griswold Waffle Irons—if yours does not, write us for the name of 
the nearest dealer who does 
Send for your copy of the FREE Recipe Book, 
‘Delicious, Crisp and Brown Waffles,” today. 


The Griswold Mfg. Co., 
Dept C., Erie, Penn’a. 


Manufacturers of the famous Bolo 

Oven and Largest Makers of Waffle 

Irons and Cast Cooking Utensi!s 
in the World 
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Standard Wool Bunting 


FLAGS 


Embroidered Stars 
We offer you at factory prices the following 


face, whic wo guarantee to be mete. ts neutralizes body odors 
as they occur 


* (as easy to use as to say) 


United States Government regulations. 
OUR LEADER 


A 5x8 foot standard wool bunting flag with 
double stitched seams, canvas headings, and 
cromm¢MBROIDERED STARS : a ea h I 
add richness and enhance the color contrast in warm weat er, In all W eathers. t 


| elias ar nals gaat sala does not overpower one odor with 


Pri 10.00 Express Prepaid 
éuutioe ae another nor check natural normal 
Flags Combination Sets . r ° 1 . 
Best quality, sewed Flags of best quality functions. Keeps skin and c'othing 
canves heading ‘and Dall, Vatyards and gal: fresh and cl d Indi 
e - , = 
brass grommets. i . Lies Bee poleholder. resh and clean and sweet. Imdispen 
ines Sine Height Pole Price sable to everyone. Quickly applied— 
. 3x5 feet. . 6 1.76 ; o3 
223 GiB fect Bfect 22-800 use very little—lasts the day through. 
Satisfaction guerasteed or money refunded. ‘ 
Flag | List mailed on request. 25c—at cdrug—and department—stores. 
The Victory Flag Manufacturing Co. ; , ; 
Peoples Gas Building, 128 Michigan Avense, Chicago “Mum” is a Trade Mark registered in U. 5. Patent Office, 


“MUM” MFG. CO., 1106 Chestnat St. Phila. Pe, 
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—for ‘coffee 


—for cooking 











—for all milk purposes 


‘ Canadien Milk : 























should be the standard milk supply for your home. You are 
sure of its uniform high quality, and its wholesome safety 
—because it is sealed airtight in cans and sterilized. 


Evaporated to the consistency of cream, it adds a rich mellowness to 
coffee. Try it for cooking, baking, dessert, and for every other milk use. 
Simply add pure water to reduce its 





richness to the degree desired. 

Hundreds of thousands of house- 
wives prefer it. They know its con- 
venience, economy and safety, and 
would not be without it. 


Try it. Order two or three cans 
now from your grocer. “The Story 
of Carnation Milk” gives over 100 
choice, tested recipes. Write for free 





Corn Pudding 


1 can corn, 1 cup Carnation Milk, 4 
tablespoonfuls flour, 4% teaspoonful 
salt, % teaspoonful white pepper, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, 2 eggs.Chop 


Sift flour, salt, pepper, and baking pow- 
der together, and add to the corn mix- 
ture; add the yolks which have been 
beaten with an egg beater until thick, 
then cut and fold in the stiffly beaten 


i} 














egg whites. Put in a buttered baking 
dish and bake 30 to 45 minutes in a 
medium hot oven. 


copy to Carnation Milk Products 
Company, 926 Stuart Building, 
Seattle, U.S. A. 


Remember—Your Grocer Has It! 


t 
I 
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! 
the corn, add the milk, and mix well. 
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PERFECTION 
Tiny but powerful 


PERFECTION SPRING 


ONLY Radical Improvement 
6 Inch Trimmers made on scissors in a century. Blades can’t wobble. 


Send for “‘The Story of the Magic Spring.” Fasci- | 
— bonne 7 9 Guaranteed. FREE nating and Instructive. Give dealer's name. | 
ae ae at Se oOo PERFECTION Shear Co., North Woodbury, Conn. 


*‘Leonard 
Cleanable 


Refrigerator 


The only refrigerator with genuine one piece porcelain lining brought 
clear around the door frame. Send for catalog. Largest Refrigerator 
factory in thé world. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SHEARS 
SCISSORS 


} ii a Clean China Dish 
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College and: Marriag, 
|-not interesting, and your children are goj 
| to know it when you can not understand "wha 
they are studying, or when you do not know 
what other people are referring to when they 
go back a hundred years for a comparisog, 
And both husband and children are going to 
be affected by the quality of your intelligence 
and your judgment more surely than by the 
quality of your bread. You can buy bread. 
If you have married too young to give-your. 


| | self a chance to train your judgment and to 


develop your mind, then you must let life 
do it for you, and you must help. As a preparg. 
tion for marriage, four years of training of 


| mind and character—of meeting difficultigs 


and overcoming them, of concentrating on 
difficult tasks, of exchanging information apd 
opinion, of rubbing-up against widely divergent 
circumstances and people, of accommodating 
yourself to the prejudices and idiosyncracies 
of others, of standing on your own feet:and 
working out your own salvation—are jn. 
valuable. As a training for motherhood the 
development of every latent excellence is most 
desirable. If you are actually helpful and in: 
teresting to your family because of what you 
have learned and experienced, you are making 
a success of living. The time is going by. when 
we strive to be interesting to outsiders and not 
to our own. Why should not a mother be 
charming to her children quite outside of 
the fact that she is their mother? Why should 
they not want to see her come, and be sorry 
when she goes away? 





A Case in Point 
“MOTHER, mother, be funny!” I heard 
a small family clamor to a witty woman 
ten years ago. 

Mother became killingly funny. I forget 
whether she acquired the hood of Red Riding- 
hood, or the cap of her grandmother, or the 
jaws of the wolf, or whether she sang or talked 
or laughed. But she understood her audience, 
whatever she did. She had had excellent 
training for the stage. She had married :be- 
fore she realized her ambitions—or, rather, 
she had changed her ambition. But her train- 
ing stood her in good stead with her precious 
audience. For now, ten years later, a lovely 
blonde girl with a skin like a La France Rose 
says: 

“You see, we live in an atmosphere charged 
with interest. We get pretty spicy mental 
food every day. Why dinner, after mother 
has been to a tea-party and met all kinds of 
people, is the most charming thing imaginable. 
We don’t have to go outside for interest; 
not even to the movies.” 

This girl is poised at sixteen, keen-witted, 
humorous, tolerant. You would find her in- 
teresting and charming though you were 
sixty. Her mother was trained for living. 
Motherhood happened to become her life, 
and she made a success of it. ; 

Now, it’s a curious thing about training. 
To have value it has to be gradual. - Life 
itself proves it. We are trained gradually 
for the great moment. There is no other way. 
We must learn to run with the footmen 
before we contend with horses. Sometimes, 
if the issue is not stupendous and we are 
moderately prepared mentally and physically, 
we can take on extra strain without breaking; 

| we can cram for the examination; we can take 
a few riding-lessons and manage our horses 
though we are not very swift at running with 
the foot-soldiers. But these are emergency- 
plans. They aren’t very useful for the long 
pull. Wherever you see a man or woman 
making good during a long stretch of time, 
you see one who has trained. 

And so if you decide suddenly to send your 
girl to college, it may be all right; she may be 
fitted for your decision, or she may respond 
readily to tutor and swift preparation. But 
the groan of those girls in the large colleges 
who have been dropped at the end of the first 
semester for inability to carry on the work 1s, 

| “Oh, why were wé not properly prepared! 
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re, Ht Often you have followed a recipe faithfully, and then when you have put the 
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- * BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


for sixty years has been produced under a stand- 
ard that has aimed to represent the highest 
Manufacturing Ideals. It is composed of clean, 
high grade Cow’s Milk and cane sugar—nothing 
else enters into its preparation. 


T EVERY STEP of the way from the cow to 

consumer Eagle Brand is guaranteed and protected 

to insure its reaching its ultimate destination in perfect 
condition. 

Eagle Brand has so many uses that no home can 
fail to find in it an unfailing convenience. It is an 
economical aid to good cooking, and an easy way to the 
production of numberless dainty desserts. In coffee, 
tea, cocoa and chocolate, it has been the choice of thou- 
sands of discriminating consumers the country over. 


Have your grocer send a few cans. Try this recipe today. 
CORN BREAD 


4 tablespoons Eagle Brand 1 cup flour 
Condensed Milk 1 heaping tablespoon baking 

34 cup water powder 

1 cup white corn meal Large pinch salt 

1 heaping tablespoon butter 2 eggs 


Mix corn meal, flour, salt and baking powder and sift thor- 
oughly. Dilute milk with water; beat eggs light and add milk 
and water to them and butter melted. Stir well, pour into a 
greased pan, and bake in a moderately hot oven thirty minutes. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Collese and Marriage 


You can not master Latin prose in'a week, 
though you may, with a_ translation, cover 
many of ( icero’s orations in a month. Even 
jf you do prepare for college in the hardest 
summer vacation you have ever known, you 
have not gained the habit of daily steady work, 
which is oue of the objects of all good training. 
You have met an emergency with extra 


strain. 


And here we reach the crux of the matter. 


It is not what the girl learns in college, or in 
preparation for it, of actual Latin or Philosophy 
that trains her for living. It is the experience 
she gains. It is the experienced woman who 
makes the most valuable friend and the most 
companionable wife. It is the woman who has 
met difficulties and found them interesting 


who makes the wisest mother. That is why | 


this mother, who had had three years’ hard 
work in a dramatic school, was trained for her 
subsequent career of motherhood. The histri- 
onic temperament is the sympathetic tempera- 
ment.. Training in putting yourself in the 
place .of another and understanding just how 





that other would think and act is a real help | 


in-family life. 


The girl with several years’ business career | 


has the same opportunity for training. The 
grl who has taken a trained-nurse’s course, 
or studied medicine, has gathered much ex- 
perience and much self-control. If she is a 
finer- woman because of what she has ex- 


perienced, assuredly she will be a finer wife | 


and mother and friend. ‘There are a good 
many mothers who forget that to be suc- 
cessful as mothers they must be friends to 


their children. I have seen them most un- | 


friendly, and so have you. 


And the wives | 


who are real friends to their husbands stand | 


out as conspicuous examples. 
be a good friend to somebody whose mental 
processes you are incapable of understanding, 
no matter how much you want to be; and you 
can not understand the mental processes of 
another without some little experience of your 
own. 


Why College Is Worth While 


F you and your daughters are planning 

their education, be sure that college as an 
experience is quite worth while. It is three- 
quarters work, but so is life. It is not all 
agreeable work. It would be less educative 
ifit were. For very surely life is not even three- 
quarters agreeable work. If you have no 
training in accomplishment in spite of dis- 
agreeable conditions, you will not only be 


You cannot | 


unable to get things done yourself, but you | 
will be unable to understand the fatigue and | 
the difficulties encountered by your husband | 


when you get one. 

“What is a father?” I curiously asked a 
four-year-old boy. 

“A father is a man who goes away in the 
morning to work all day and who comes home 
tired at night, but not too tired to play horse.” 

There is much talk in all the colleges of 
giving the students only the studies agreeable 
to them, of developing their individuality 
that way, and of increasing the practical 
value of their education. 
peculiarly pleasant to the boys and girls who 
have always had things made easy for them 


and to the mothers and fathers who have | 


helped to make them so easy. But. will- 
power continues to be the great need of all 
who hope to grow and be of use. And it con- 
Unues to develop only by use. 


Marianne hates solid geometry. Marianne’s | 
mother does not see why her daughter has to | 
Waste a whole year on something she can | 
Marianne is | 


never by any possibility use. 
literary. Oh, no! Literary ability and matie- 
matical ability rarely go together. Marianne, 
who is eighteen and who knows a little about 
the lives of writers and nothing at all about 
engineers, will tell you so. But all the same, 
after Marianne, by the sweat of her brow, 
has worked out these difficult problems, -she 
will have formed the habit of not flinching 


And this talk is | 


| Two things have had much to do with 
| making Heinz foods taste so good. 
One is to raise all fruits and vegetables 


where they grow best. The other is 
to “‘put them up’? just as near the 
| place of growing as possible. 

These methods give Heinz Olive 


| Oil its wonderful quality. The best 


olives grow in Seville, Spain. So Heinz 
has a plant in Seville, and there 
procures the choicest, best flavored 
olives direct from the orchards. Heinz 
employees superintend harvesting the 
crop and press the oil in a plant where 
Heinz methods insure cleanliness and 


purity 


HEINZ 


Vimegars 


All Heinz Vinegars are aged in wood. 


They are mellow and fragrant. 
are five Heinz Vinegars. 


There 
Those espe- 


cially adapted to salad making are Malt, 
Cider and White Vinegars in full pint, 
quart and half-gallon bottles. Also Tarra- 
gon and spiced salad vinegar in pint bottles. 


In using advertisements see page 6 









College and Mariage 


from thinking things out—one of ie most 
necessary habits for a literary person and for 
any woman. 

Women do not always do it, nor meu either. 
It is the thinking of things out that steadies 
the world. It is the confronting of a problem 
with the intent of solving it after you have seen 
bothr sides of it that makes you a real help 
in a world of unsolved problems. You can 
not write a good story, short or long, with- 
out a problem in it that has to be thought out 
and then demonstrated. Many a literary 
person living a meager life on small success, 
unable to solve the problem of why it is so 
meager, needs a little mathematical training. 
Many a mother struggling with the problems 
of her child’s food, and wishing she had taken 
dietetics instead of piano-lessons, needs ‘the 
mathematical touch—the ability first to Tecog- 
nize a problem when she sees it, then to attack 
it without worry, to bring to its solution all 
the like problems that have previously been 
solved, all the axioms and theorems that 
actually apply to it, and then to come toa 
conclusion and to stick by it because it has 
been demonstrated. Quod erat demonstran- 
dum! The woman who has learned the full 
power of that phrase has learned to handle 
facts. 

It is not the only knowledge or the only 
training; it is only one of the preparations for 
life that is close at hand. The moment you 
believe that your particular brand of knowl- 
edge is the best there is, and all there is, 
you are ready to be put with Job’s relations, 
and verily all wisdom will die with you! 
If you merely learn in college, and do not learn 
to use what you learn, you will come out a 
pedant and not an _ experienced woman. 
You will have that bugbear, -“‘academic 
knowledge.” It is almost as bad as “art for 
art’s sake.” And it is fully as disagreeable— 
a kind of intellectual snobbery that will 
eventually isolate you. All snobs are cut off 
from real living. 


What College Will Do for You 


But if you make of your four years in college 
a rich experience, even if you encounter fail- 
ure, you will have won preparation for many 
kinds of life. There are hundreds of other girls 
whose characters act and react on your own. 
Girls, it is necessary for you to estimate and 
understand. There is leadership to be won— 
or lost—both by good fortune and ability, 
as in life itself. There is haste and waste, 
- and the need to put many desirable things 
aside so that there may be room for those more 
desirable. There is a constant necessity for 
choice, with its unescapable results. There 
is the beautiful opportunity to become familiar 
with the choices of other workers in the past 
that have built up the world. There is the 
chance to learn the thoughts that have governed 
the world. There is the opportunity to make 
all this a part of your own mind and character, 
to feel it and think about it, and to draw 
conclusions from what you feel and think. ' It 
is thinking over what you learn and what you 
encounter and drawing conclusions from it 
. that makes it a part of you. This means depth. 
The superficial people are those whom the 
affairs of life pass over without leaving 2 
mark, because they do not think about them, 
and do not know how to appropriate them. 
These things can be found in all colleges. 

I used to marvel how thoughtful mothers 
could send their daughters to any chance 
college without any investigation of what the 
college could give. I have been aghast at 
some of the reasons for a choice of a college. 
It was the college sister Anne attended as 4 
girl; or it was the one rather a little more 
fashionable for the moment; or the one where 
Mary would meet the girls most likely to de 
her social good; or the one with the largest 
campus; or the one where she could get 1 
easiest. There seemed but a small percentage 
of real inquiry as to whether the particular 
college fitted the needs of the particular git, 





































No, Madam 


That Whole-Wheat Bread 
Is Not Whole-Wheat Nutrition 


Authorities say that the outer wheat coats, in the usual forms, fail to digest. 
So whole-wheat bread is but slightly better than white flour bread as food. 

Whole wheat should be puffed. Then all its rare elements feed. In puff- 
ing, every food cell is exploded. Digestion is made easy and complete. 

That is the reason for Prof. Anderson’s process. Whole grains are given 
an hour of fearful heat. The inner moisture is changed to steam. Then 
they are shot from guns. Every granule is blasted, and the grains are 
puffed to eight times normal size. 

So these grain bubbles, flimsy and flavory, are no mere food confections. 
With all their enticements, they are scientific foods. 

If you believe in whole-grain foods, with their phosphates and vita- 
mines, this is the way to supply them. 

Let children feast on Puffed Grains. They need the whole-grain ele- 
ments, and here they really get them—in airy, toasted tit-bits, the most 
delightful foods they know. 


Puffed Puffed 
x |Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 





















































































































































As a breakfast cereal with sugar and cream, they taste like nutmeats 
puffed. They float like bubbles in a bowl of milk. Mixed with fruit, 
they are fragile, flavory crusts. 

Salted or buttered they are like confections, to be eaten dry. And 
they are like nuts on ice cream. So all day long, in millions of homes, 
children find ways to enjoy them. Keep all three kinds on hand. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Sent Free ~ 


This Book of 
Food Delights 


Housewives are giving more thought each day 
to their menus. Table efficiency is rapidly becom- 
ing a national movement. But many women are 
finding it difficult to provide the economical variety 
that household efficiency requires. 


To meet the eager demands of thousands of 
these women, Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen has written 
for us’a book that contains new and selected 
recipe masterpieces—a book: that tells 


e 

111 Ways of Serving 

isttsa/y Morrell’s Table Delicacies 
sea. } * ce B | 33 

aie we lowa's Pride” Hams and Bacon 

y 5 2. ; ee Mrs, Allen is the noted author, lecturer and authority in 

matters pertaining to the art of cookery. She has become 

famous through her editing of “The Housewives’ Forum” 

in Pictorial Review, her many contributions to Good House- 


keeping and other women’s publications, and as a lecturer 
in the Chautauqua and Westfield Domestic Science Schools. 


In this, her latest work, she brings to the homes of America 
scores of practical menu ideas and new ways of serving these 
deliciously tender meats. 
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This splendid new book of 36 pages and illustrated in six 
colors is FREE to you. It is entirely worthy of a place in any 
home—worthy of the distinctive hams and bacon it describes. 

There’s vigor and vim and a new delight in Morrell's “Iowa's 
Pride” Hams and Bacon. Our famous Yorkshire flavor gives 
them a captivating savoriness you'll be proud to share with 
family or guest. 

Send us your name and address, also the name and address 
of your dealer, and we will immediately mail you a copy of 
Mrs. Allen’s book. Do this now—today! 


JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


Ottumwa, Iowa 
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Fill out and send thiscard | JOHN MorRRELL & Co 
or send names and ad- 
dresses on any stationery. Ottumwa, Iowa 
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Chocolate 
Biscuits 


















Bonbons in 


In Hydrox Chocolate Biscuits there is all the deliciousness of cream 
and chocolate combined with the high food value and perfect digestibility 
of biscuits. 

Always appropriate, always delightful, Hydrox Chocolate Biscuits 
eh | are among the daintiest of the hundreds of varieties of 





“at ed No Ss liciousness, variety, and economy as in biscuits. 
ANY The hundreds of varieties of Sunshine Biscuits make it 
Lz> easy to choose the right kind for every occasion. 


ran Sold in sealed packages or in bulk by the pound. 
re é Joose-WiLes Biscurr (OMPANY 
i 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
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biscuit form | 
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or what it would do for her. And then one 
day I went from one college to the other, and 
I found that, save for very special cases, it 
did not greatly matter to what college a girl 
went. This rich experience of knowledge, of 
discipline, of influence, and of life, is to be had 
in every college in the land. It is up to the 
girl to take it. It is up to those who have her 
in charge before she gets there to prepare her 
to take it when she does get there. 


Choosing Her College 


F course, there are always private prejudices 

to be consulted. If your daughter has not 
prepared three languages, there is no use: in 
her trying to enter the college that. demands 
them in preparation, no matter how well 
you like the way the college is conducted, 
nor how many of her friends go there. If you 
have neglected to register her some years in 
advance in a college that is forced to board 
two-thirds of its large freshman class outside 
the campus, and so can not get her on the 
campus, and do not want her in the rather 
ordinary boarding-houses off the campus, 
why then you must hunt for a college~that 
limits its students to the number it'can accom- 
modate in its buildings. If you want‘a college 
with a preponderance of men teachers, there 
is’such a one. If you want more women 
teachers than men, there is also such a college. 
If you want a Southern influence, if you want 
your girl to study with girls who have all the 
old’ Southern traditions of elegance and of 
kindness, there is such a college. If you do 
not want to spend eighteen years of careful 
training on your girl and then have her room 
as intimately as she will have to with some girl 
of whose training you know nothing, there 
are colleges where by paying for it your girl 
can have a room all to herself. 

If you do not want to send her far from 
home, you probably have a good college in 
your own state, perhaps in your own city. 
If you want her to get away from her home for 
awhile and be thrown on her own initiative, 
you have a wide choice of location, from 
New England to New York, from Boston to 
Virginia, from Chicago to California. 

And in every one of these colleges it is 
possible for her to be trained for marriage at 
its best, even if the curriculum does not in- 
clude cooking and dressmaking. If you want 
her specially trained, or if she craves vocational 
training herself there are special schools 
from domestic science to philanthropy. 


What of Specialized Study? 


WHEN it comes to special training for a 

definite career, I always think of what one 
of the lovely women of the stage said about her 
sixteen-year-old daughter. The mother has 
had a successful stage career. The girl’s 
father is one of our best actors; both are 
finished artists, with unusual cultivation. 
Neither wanted their daughter on the stage. 
It means such hard work with such uncertain 
results. They have a pleasant home in one 
of the aristocratic suburbs of a conservative 
city, and their daughter has had every home 
advantage. 

“Is she going on the stage?” I asked over 
the teacups in a library of used books. 

“We rather hoped not,” her mother 
answered. ‘But she evidently can not escape 
her inheritance. She wants to do this more 
than anything else. She is already playing 
Rosalind in the school play this June.” 

“Well, then, you will, of course, give her 
the best stage training a girl can possibly 
have; for you both know all about it and have 
every opportunity.” 

. “Yes, she is already being trained. She 
is being prepared for the college that has the 
stiffest entrance examinations in the East.” 

Years of training in Latin and geometry 
and chemistry and French and physics to 
make a real artist of this young girl! But life 
itself does just that. It takes years: o£-train- 
ing in a hundred ‘things to“miake a*réal ‘artist. 
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os os s 
Anticipation 
When you have seen the 
contentment which marks the home 
where a power washer is counted 


among the necessities of the laundry 
you may well anticipate the new 


pleasure and satisfaction which 


will be yours when the 


* 


Swinging Peversible Winger 


enters your home. Like its country- 
home counterpart—the Maytag 


Multi-Motor Washer—it reveals an 
intrinsic excellence attained in few similar 
utilities. The name Maytag on your washer 
is the hall mark of perfection and insures 
that satisfaction which comes from the 
knowledge that you have bought wisely. 
Standard Mavis FREE titndry ian 
Washer of every type— ual solves many difficult 
hand, power-driven, elec- laundry problems. A post 


tric—all built to the envi- . card brings you a copy— 
able Maytag standard. write. 


THE MAYTAG CO.; Dept. 197, Newton, lowa 
Tested and approved. by Good Housekeeping Institute 
and America’s foremost Domestic Science authorities. 
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A little DEVOE 


works wonders 


Her living-room was unin- 
viting. No arrangement of 
furniture looked well with 
the big-figured wall paper, 
the dingy woodwork and 
the heel-scarred floors. 

But she found that a little DEVOE changed things 


completely, showing that any room can be made 
attractive going about it in the right way. 


Wonder for the walls 


The old wall paper was scraped off and the plaster well washed. 
Then two coats of DEVOE Velour Finish of a cream tint 
were put on. Velour Finish is a lasting oil paint, drying 
with a soft, velvety effect. It’s not expensive, it’s easily 
applied and it’s sanitary. Wash it with soap and water, 

it you like. 


Wonder for the woodwork 


* She did over the woodwork in the same simple way— 
after it was scrubbed two coats of DEVOE Flat White 
.were put on. Then one coat of DEVOE Holland En- 
amel gave it a porcelain-like finish. 


Holland Enamel is the best white for all surfaces, 
interior or exterior. It goes on white, it stays white 
and it doesn’t crack. 


Wonder for the floors 


One coat of DEVOE Marble Floor Finish Varnish 
and her floor looked like new. It will now with- 
stand the hardest wear, and the natural beauty of 
the wood will remain. 


DEV OE. 


The oldest paint manufacturing concern in the United States 
Founded in New York in 1754 


We can help you decorate 
—it’s part of our business 


Tell us your problems, and our Home Decoration Bureau 
will give you personal advice as to finishes and colors. 
And besides, it will send you several helpful books on 
interior and exterior decoration. This service, of course, 
is free. Address Dept. Hl. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO 


PAINT DEVOE PAINT 
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| of all,” she pointed to the Old Man, ‘S 








College and Marriagg 


When ‘her training is completed, she wilf be 
a professional, and not one of the hali-taughk 
amateurs that afflict the world. And should 
she marry, she ought to make a fascinatj 

wife and a competent, brainy, and attractive 


mother. 


The We’er-Do-Much | 
(Continued from page 42) yi 


of an unknown quantity you know! Sgx’ 
so famous,” she hastened a little mom 
tactfully to explain, “and mysterious, ag 


‘well as very brunette! And so awfully much 
| advertised! Really,” she reflected, “in aif 
; America I don’t suppose anything was ever 


2s much advertised—unless perhaps somg 


| breakfast food.” : 


“Food?” frowned the South-American. 
As though summoned by the word a soft: 
footed Japanese servant glided instantly tp 


| his elbow with more frosted cakes and mor 
quaint flagons and twisted wine-glasses. _-, 


” 


“Oh, my dear friends,” interposed the. Qld 


| Man, “there isn’t going to be time, I assuie 
| you, to eat and talk both!” ' wae 


fo 


“Then let’s—eat!’’ said Puss, and rea 


| out somewhat imperatively stayed the pale. 


lipped old protest with a very:vivid “young. 
noes ta! 


| p:nk bon-bon. : 


“Anybody’d think, Puss,” scoffed the Young 


' Man, “that you hadn’t just been eating'g 
| perfectly marvelous dinner.” e 


“T haven’t,’’ said Puss. “That is—welk 
truly now, people, did you think that that 
breaded—” Before the very visible shock 
that flamed so suddenly in her companions’ 


| faces she clapped a little white hand across her 


audacious mouth. “Oh, dear—Oh, dear—Oh, 


| dear!” she stammered. “Anybody’d think I 


never had been to a dinner-party beforef 
Anybody’d know I hadn’t, is what I mean!” 
she added with quite irresistible candor. “Oh, 
dear, dear Signor Carmi!” she began all over 
again. ‘“‘Well—well, anyway,” she finished 
with complete rhetorical irrelevance, “what 
I really like best for my supper is a little bowl 
bread and milk with just the teeniest, tiniest 
little bit, perhaps, of cake and jam on the side.” 

“Which side?” scoffed the Young Man, 
“Both?” . 

With a flaunt of white-muslined disdain, Puss 
turned her back on the questioner and com 
centrated her whole big blue-eyed attention on 
the puzzled face of her host. “But take a—a 
person like this Marmaduke, Signor Carmi,” 
she confided serenely. ‘Now, he’s what i 
call a great greedy, snatchy, crunching person! 
Not just with his food, but with everything! 
Soup—fish—fun—little girls’ hands—bones— 
everything, I’m almost sure! Personally I 
find him intimidating!” Very ruefully she 
began to examine the tender bones of her owa 
little hand. 

“Marmaduke!” questioned the South-Amer- 
ican. { 
“Oh, dear me,” interposed Mary quickly. 
“We certainly have forgotten our mannets! 
Mary’s my name, Signor Carmi,” she drawled, 
with a certain subtle flicker of humor. “And 
that funny little white and blue thing theres 
Puss. And the stalwart young man truly insists 
that his name is Marmaduke. And this dearest 
Johnny.” ; 

“Johnny!” gasped the South-Americal. 
“Puss? Mary? Marma-duke?” : 

“Yes, I know it’s quite funny,” admitted 
Mary, “but you see it was the most anybody 
was willing to tell under the circumstances. |) 

“Under the circumstances?” repeated the 
South-American a bit blankly. “Oh, yes, why 
of course!” he prompted himself almost 
instantly. ‘About the troubles, you mean. 
Out of a great fragrant cloud of cigaret-sm 
his shrewd facile face loomed for the instant 
as immobile as a mask. “And just which om 
of you did boast the most great trouble? 








YourCountry needs you 


—well and economically fed. 


Yes, Mrs. Mother and Mrs. Housewife—this is she year for food-stuff 


Economy with a big “‘E.” 
under-nourishment. 


But it is above all things zor the year for 
For, truly, as never before, your Country does 


need you, and every member of your family, we// and economically fed. 


Now, as to foods—take 


Mrs. Ida C. Baily Allen 


has just completed her new 
* “Teconomy Buttermilk Book.” 
Lf you beheve that your country 


sELF-RISING 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


for instance. Compare the modern, economical Teco-way of pancake-making 
with the old-fashioned wasteful way. In the old way, the cook, for fear of 
making too little batter, usually makes too much. Imagine wasting eggs, milk 
and baking powder in these days! In Teco Self-rising Pancake Flour, the 
baking powder and buttermilk are already mixed. There is nothing for you to 
add but water to make the most delicious and nourishing pancakes your family 
ever ate. There is no waste because you mix no more batter than you want. If 
more pancakes are needed, simply.use more Teco and water 
and in two minutes they will be ready. 


* —it’s in the flour 


TESS 
PancakeFlour |/ 
AMixture | 
Wheat.Corn.Rye and | | 
BarleyFlours.wth || 

mated eres 


It gives Teco pancakes a delicious* distinctive flavor—the re- 
sult of combining ‘choice grains with malted buttermilk which 
is powdered and mixed ‘with flour at;the mill. 

Meets the Government's, Dr. Wiley's and the Westfieid Pure Food Standards 


The Ekenberg Company 
Cortland, New York 


“jaenomnn || 


y 





303 Lackawanna Avenue, 


needs you well and econonitc- 
ally fed, send for it. 


THE EKENBERG COMPANY 
303 Lackawanna Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of 

“Teconomy Butlermilk Book" 
My Name 


My Address 


My Grocer’s Name 





Address 


NOTE: If your grocer hasn't Teco 
send us 12c. in stamps (15c. west of 
the Rockies) and a package will be 
sent you postpaid. 
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“Extravagant Luncheon— Nonsense !”’ 


There is a Pyrex dish 
for every purpose. New 
shapes are constantly be- 

ing added, 


I T is so easy to economize by 
using Pyrex. The simplest foods 
look and taste much better. 


Pyrex absorbs and holds the heat, 
causing the food to cook more 
quickly and more thoroughly, 
retaining its natural flavor. 

And how much nicer Pyrex looks 
on the table! It is surprisingly 
easy to clean Pyrex, and with 
ordinary care it will last a life- 
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Pyrex (Ca. 
serole — gerne) 
directly from 
the oven to th 

table, 


Pyrex Piz. 
Plate bakes q 
more delicioys 

pie. 


fis PByrex that 


makes it look so 


appetizing - 


time. It is guaranteed against 
oven breakage. 


’ 


Nearly everything you usually 
cook on top of the stove can be 
cooked better and more cheaply 
in the oven. Try baking your 
meats and vegetables in the oven. 


Made by the largest manufacturers of tech- 
nical glassware in the werld. Ask any dealer 
or send for a booklet to the CorninG Giass 
Works, 103 Tioga Ave., Corning, N. Y. 
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he smiled suddenly, as his suave jeweled hand 


lifed to fleck an imaginary ash from his | 


eavily monogrammed cigaret. “To whom, 


“cht I so inquire, has this most unique | 


migh' . ” 

g | finally been awarded? 

Gene that’s just it!” cried Puss. “It 
hhasn’t been awarded to anybody yet! There 
@asn’t quite time, you see. You came!” 
‘“éQuh-h,” smiled the South-American. In 
the midst of the smile he jumped to his feet 
éqith his first real show of irritation and glow- 
‘ered down swarthily at the Old Man. “Oh 


| 
| 
| 
| 


you! You, Johnny!” he flushed. “You make | 


me of such a mad nervousness with all that | 


1? 


jncessant watch in your hand : 
: 4Not nearly as nervous as it makes me,” 
murmured the Old Man. “It is—twenty-two 
minutes and a half now.” ; 

All cat-muscle again—quick, quiet, panther- 
jsh—the South-American began to stalk up 
and down the room. 

“There should be more time!” he ‘scolded. 

“T agree with you perfectly,” sighed the 
Old Man. “Life is very amusing.” 

“So amusing,’ began the South-American, 
then stopped stark in his tracks, and swung 
back to his guests all glint and glamor again. 
“Why not bestow upon me,” he beamed 
whimsically, “this supreme honor and the 
privilege of awarding the prize?” 

“Tell you our troubles?” exclaimed the 
Young Man. ‘ 

“Such troubles only as you have told one 
another,” bowed the South-American. 

“Oh, but you know our—names!”’ faltered 
Mary. 

“Oh, no—really I do not believe that it 
would be best!” quickened the Old Man. 

“Personally,” attested Puss, “I think it 
would be too sweet for anything!” 

“Ves, but our names!” persisted Mary. 
“You seem to forget that Signor Carmi knows 
our names!” 

“Ves, but he’s perfectly polite!” insisted 
Puss. “You are, aren’t you, Signor Carmi?” 
she demanded of him most ingratiatingly. 
“You—you wouldn’t tell our names, would 
you? You’d just be interested and think it 
was funny?” 

With an acme of old-world formality the 
South-American bent low over the young 
girl’s hand and raised it to his lips. “I am 
your most honorable slave,”’ he said. 

“Oh, well, if you are my most honorable 
slave,” preened Puss, “let us award the prize. 
And I hope I get it!” 


FoR a single swallowy instant no one spoke 
atall. Then the Old Man none too enthusi- 
astically respread the pool on the table. And 
with a glance at his own watch, Signor Carmi 
himself gave a little gasp of dismay. 
“We will have to be hurried,” he whispered. 
“Oh, all right,” drawled Mary with a mock 
sob, “I am a dipsomaniac.”’ 
“A what?” questioned the South-American. 


“And I am to be married on Tuesday next | 


to a woman whom I no longer love,” grinned 
the Young Man. 

“And I in my day—have despoiled several 
homes,” confided the Old Man with equal 
unreality. 


Only Puss seemed abruptly inclined to take | 


the moment seriously. Sitting bolt upright 


and very crisp, with her sky-blue ribbons just | 


barely flaring here and there across the edge of 
the table-top, she folded her hands before her 
and recited her trouble. With the faintest 
possible threat of mist in her eyes, a strange 
little splash of pink across her cheek-bones, she 


looked suddenly very helpless, and most in- | 


ordinately little. 


“I have a—a suitor,” she said, “whose || 


name is The Ne’er-Do-Much.” 

as_‘4 Suitor?” gasped the South-American. 
You?” To hide the quick twitch of his lips 

he turned away sha ly ‘to recover his self- 


control. “S-o-o-0?” he resumed. again’ with 


absolute gravity. “And-you,.call:such a one a 
irouble? At eighteen? A.trouble®” 
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Automatic 
Lowering 
Flour Bin 
which is 
attracting 
Nation 
wide 
interest 
among 
House- 
wives! 
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Sellers ‘‘Special’’ 
Costs no more than 
ordinary cabinets 


—and 14 Other Conveniences 
Women Have Always Wanted 


The Wonderful Automatic Lowering Flour Bin alone stamps 
the “Sellers” as the most desirable. A slight pull brings the 


“Sellers” Bin down, level with the table top. To fill it is but 
the work of a moment. No more climbing! No heavy lifting! No chance of 
falling or straining yourself! 

Then a gentle push—with your little finger—and it will noiselessly swing 
back into place. 

And yet this is only one improvement. Fourteen other long missed con- 
veniences are included in 


SELLERS 


Kitchen Cabinets 
‘The Best Servant in Your House” 


For example there's the patented Automatic Base Shelf Extender! 
¢ Guaranteed, Sanitary White 

Porceliron Extension Work Table! 

The patented Ant-Proof Casters! 

The White Enamel Interiors! Glass 

Drawer Pulls! Steam-Proof Finish! 

Commodious Linen Drawer, etc.! - 

In all there are 15 conveniences 

never before combined in any 

cabinet, at a remarkably low price. 


FREE BOOKLET! 


Describes the distinctive labor- 
ne fre A = oe 
“Special.” e will include ‘21 
Fificienes Kitehet Inexpensive Meals,’’ by Constance 
Good Monsekerpine tirin the Mode’ | E Miller, ADE. 
‘The sren designed py buil Merely mail the coupon, 
keeping Instritary Mig. CO- completely filled in, and 
Standard ~ we will send it, free of 
charge or obligation. ¢ 


iene! 


ie Miller, A. 


DEALERS: Write us at once for As Nome 


Bd ., 4 , 
information regarding our profitable S Pie ee 
exclusive territory proposition. 2 
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15 Star 
Features 


bined in No 
St er Cabinet 
1. Automatie Lewering Flour 
Bin. 
- Automatie Base Shelf 
Extender in Lewer Cup- 
beard. 


- Ant-Proof Casters. 

. Gravity Door Catches. 

5. Porceliron Work Table. 

. Dovetailed Joints and 
Rounded Corners. 

+ False Top in Rase—Dust- 
Proof. 

- All Oak. 

. OU Hand-Rubbed Finish. 
Withstands Steam in Kit- 
ehen. 

- Fall Roll Open Front. 

. Reller Bearings for Ex- 
tension Work Table. ~ 

- Commodions Kitchen 
Linen Drawer. 

» White Enameled Interior, 
Upper Section. 

. Sanitary Leg Base Con- 
struction. 

+ Glass Drawer Pulls. 

And 32 Other Conveniences. 


G. lI. Sellers & Sons Co. 
304 13th St., ELWOOD, IND. 


om : booklet, describing Sellers Cabinets, and 
304 Thirteenth St. ELWOOD, IND. +e “ar Inexpensive Meals,” by Constance 


G. E SELLERS & SONS Co. e Send me free of charge, your interesting 


E., and local dealer's name. 


State 


Date purchased 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Rumford 
Baking Powder 
stands for purity, 
efficiency and economy. 


Luncheon 

Biscuit 

When they are brought in—savory 
and appetizing—light, flaky and 
tender, they help to make your 
luncheon a success. Avoid any 
possibility of failure and disappoint- 
ment—and make the most of your 


baking skill by using Rumford in 
all your home-baking. 


univord 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


is a high-grade product which 
furnishes an effective and efficient 
leavening agent at a_ reasonable 
price—insures evenness of texture, 
delicacy of flavor, and leaves no 
residue prejudicial to health. So 
uniform, dependable and satisfac- 
tory that it is the choice of many 
cooking experts. 


Every housewife should have a copy of.‘‘Rumford Dainties and 
Household Helps.’’? We will be pleased to send it Free upon request. 


RUMFORD COMPANY 


* 


Providence, R. I. 


vV-70 7-17 
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| The We’ er-Do-Mac) 


“Oh, but he really is a trouble!”’ laughed 
everybody all at once. A most dis‘inct relief 
from nervous tension was in the laug! 

“Why, he’s not at all a moral sort of person 

” : ’ ° e 
you know!” cried Mary’s mocking voice 
“Nor distinguished in any way! las never 
done anything yet in all his life, I imagine 
that was even respectable! Naughty, imperti. 
nent Ne’er-Do-Much, trying to win our little 
Puss!” 

“Most of us here tonight never did anything 
much—except once!” sallied the Young Man 
with unexpected generosity. 

In a futile effort to catch Signor Carmi’s 
eye the Old Man reached out impulsively and 
touched his sleeve. 

“Without going any further into the syb- 
ject, Signor Carmi,” he whispered half aside, 
“you may take my word for it that under the 
particularly peculiar circumstances involved 
the young man referred to is an indisputable 
trouble, a very real threat to innocence.” 

“Yes, a very real threat to—innocence,” 
said Puss. 

With his bushy eyebrows raised very slightly, 
his facile mouth twisted ever so faintly, the 
South-American stood staring from the four 
keen faces before him to the strangely incon- 
gruous little pool on the table. 

“Let us first enumerate what troubles are 
thus competing here,” he began very thought- 
fully. “They shall ke called: Remorse for 
One’s Mistakes of the Past; The Hazardous 
Prospectiveness of a Loveless Marriage; The 
Tragedy of the Parched Tongue in the Desert; 
The Fear that—” 

“Ting-a-ling-ling!” from the wall just be- 
hind him screamed the sharp interrupting 
voice of the telephone. 





| Wit a gesture of impatience he swung 
around to the receiver and back again to 
his guests. 

“Tt is as I feared,” he said. ‘The music 
| and the darkness are about to be ended—and 
| already my absence has been noted by my 
secretaries.” 

With a little gasp of dismay and apology all 
four guests jumped to their feet. In their 
nearer approach to Signor Carmi they noted 
suddenly that his face looked very tired. 

“Oh, no—no, my dear friends! Not so 
fast!” he deprecated with uplifted hand. “Is 
there not time yet to judge as I may be 
judged?” 

At the edge of the table he dallied an instant 
to pick up one object after another. 

“Five thousand dollars in bank notes?” he 

questioned as though even yet just a trifle 
| incredulous. “<A little gold-plated cross? One 
| gleaming bridal ring? And a most exquisite 
| lace handkerchief? And I am to understand,” 

he laughed forth suddenly, “that all these most 
| unequal articles were wagered with most equal 
| willingness and sincerity?” 

“Why, certainly!” said everybody. 

As abruptly as it had come the glint vanished 
from his face. “So that it stands, without 
any retraction, these five thousand dollars?” 

| he demanded with real feeling of the Old 
Man. 

| “Why, of course!” smiled the Old Man. 
“What an extraordinary question to ask of 

| me!” 

| “And this gleaming bridal ring?” persisted 

| the South-American. ‘This also stands?” 

“Why—why—yes, I suppose so,” flushed 
the Young Man. “Why, yes, of course!” he 
| finished a bit stridently. 

“And the most exquisite lace handker- 
| chief?”’ questioned the South-American. 

With a shrug of her shoulders Mary reached 
out for the filmy cob-web in question, tossed it 
a second in her palm, and handed it back to 
her host. 

“No retraction!” she assented. ‘It hap 
pened to belong to Marie Antoinette—or some 
other proud sniffy person like that. But then 
of course she was no’personal friend of mine. 
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* no parboiling 
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— Many women soak ham overnight:or parboil it, to 

table remove its excessive saltiness before using. 

ee Ham that is too salty has not been properly cured. 

ightly, : ° eae ° 

y, the Neither soaking nor parboiling overcomes the salti- 

ions ness, and either one detracts from the flavor of the ham. 

les are 

sf Every “Swift’s Premium” ham perfectly prepared 

) The ‘< wees é 

desert; The special Swift’s Pre- Every ham is weighed to de- 

st be- mium” cure leaves no excessive termine just how much cure is 
sit saltiness. The cure is so perfect required to perfect its flavor. 
a that this ham needs no soaking The process is scientifically reg- 

ain t or parboiling. ulated so that each ham “comes 

music 0 _“” big ad. Ut_of cure” and “goes into 

Rp ne woman says" 4. big a §=s smoke” at exactly the correct 

ym vantage Swift's Premium’Hams 3.6 This means uniform cure 

he have over other hams is that and a flavor that never varies. 

noted f they need not be soaked in water 

ea before using, to draw out surplus You‘will find that every 

at salt. They are seasoned just “Swift’s Premium” Ham has the 


stant 


right and have a delicious, sweet 
flavor.”’ 


same savory flavor. Serve it for 
dinner tonight. 
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k of ROAST HAM WITH CURRANT SAUCE 

isted Spread the ham thickly with a paste of water and . 
Siour. When cooked, take off its flour and water FES — 

shed crust, peel off the skin, brush the ham with the *° . Gy , 

he well-beaten yolk of an egg, sprinkle with bread ~ ‘ ort “Sy 
crumbs and a little brown sugar and brown in oven. —- > f me 

Iker- Garnish with glazed sweet potatoes and macaroni ‘ . Xs... ~ y, 
with cheese. Serve with a sauce made from a cup- : ‘ ; Za 

ched ful of brown gravy strained and mixed with a cup- tbs. ~~ 2. aad 

+ ful of melted currant jelly QS —— rs : ae 
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New Percolator That Makes 
Better Coffee~ Makes It Quicker 


4, Requires Less Heat and Fuel 


You don’t know how good coffee can really be until you have brewed it in a “ West Bend” 


Aluminum Percolator. 


It is a percolator that is entirely “ different”—entirely new, possessing 


many original features that appeal to good housekeepers instantly—here are three of these original 


features: 


1—Water spouts from tube directly onto a large 
Spreader, which evenly distributes it over all the coffee 
grounds—there is no waste grounds—no uneven per- 
colation, as with the old way. 

2—Base contains a Hot Well which brings the water 
within */,.-inch of the flame. Percolation starts almost 
instantly. The old way requires heating the percolator 


first before the water is heated—with the “West Bend” 
you heat the water almost instantly by bringing it into 
direct contact with the flame. This is a great fuel and 
time saving feature. 

3—At the bottom of the tube is a Mechanical 
Valve which automatically pumps the hot water up the 
iube, making percolation continuous and even. 


See this Percolator at your dealer’s—you will instantly appreciate its unique time, fuel and 
coffee saving features—you will know why it makes coffee much better than any other percolator 


you can buy. 


“West Bend” (trade-mark on bottom of 
every piece—look for it) means best in aluminum 
ware. Only aluminum 99 percent pure is used. 
Every piece is stamped out of a solid sheet. 
There is nothing to chip or scale off—aluminum 
is the only safe ware. “West Bend” ware has 
no joints, seams or hollow beads where moisture 


Made in six and nine cup sizes. 


Wet ZB: 


This Percolator is but one of the nearly 200 


Approved Ly G00d 
Fat nh: Jnstitule 


and particles of food can lodge to cause unsani- 
tary condition or odor. Spouts and bases are 
welded on—you can’t break them off. Our 
original Sun-Ray finish gives all ‘“‘ West Bend” 
Ware the lasting brilliancy of sterling silver— 
it is very beautiful and is much easier to 
clean, and keep clean, than dull finished ware. 


cAt Your Dealer’s 


Go to any leading hardware or department store and ask to see “West Bend” aluminum ware. 
“West Bend,” order direct of us any utensil you require, giving us your dealer’s name. 
ordinary aluminum ware—and is guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. 


costs less than you imagine. Write for price. 


West Bend Aluminum Co. 


September Good Housekeeping 


Always insist cn ‘‘West Bend ”—substitutes are 
i anemenmnaenell i otenmaieemiell coon I el TT. 


If your dealer hasn’t 
“West Bend” costs no more than 
Get a “West Bend” Percolator today—it 
not as good. 


West Bend, Wis. U.S. A. 
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The WVe’er-Do-Much 


“ And‘ the litile esd ag 3 geil smiled 
th-American very faintly. 
* little gold-plated cross?” cried Puss. 
Her eyes were wide with shock. “My very 
own little gold-plated cross, you mean? 
Never—never—get it back again, you mean? 
Oh—all right,” shivered Puss. 


With a gesture of despair the South-Ameri- In Quaker O rm 
can threw out his hands. 


“It is just as I have said!” he bemoaned. . 
“So much worth to one, so less than nothing 


to another! What chance have I of award- a 60 Calories 
ing both satisfaction and honor? Though “ 7 re sy F 47 Calories 


r . 28 Calories 


[| award by the judgment of the gods and 

the honor of all my ancestors, by what possi- 
Oats are 4 Times as 
Cheap as the Average 


Each Dollar 
Saves $3 


“Why, of course your decision stands!” 
said the Old Man. 

Compared with the 
Average Food 


“We are people of our word!” frowned the 
Young Man. 
“Naturally!” said Mary. 
“Why, of course,” rallied Puss. 
Note these facts—you house- 
wives who are sorely perplexed. 
Oats contain more units of 
nutrition than any other grain 
food. Asa vim food, they have 
held supremacy for ages. 
In addition, they supply ten 
; times as much lime as does 
beef, three times as much phosphorus and more iron. 
Round steak, in calories, is not half so nutritious. 
Nor is chicken—nor are eggs. ‘Tender beef, for equal 
nutrition, costs six times as much. 
The average mixed diet costs about four times as much 
as Quaker Oats, per unit of nutrition. So every dollar 
you spend for Quaker Oats saves an average of $3. 


“Quaker Oats 


The Luxury Grade of Oat Flakes 


One Cent Buys 
In Units of Food Value 


. 180 Calories 
40 Calories 


VERY thoughtfully for an instant the South- 

American stood staring at the puzzled faces 
before him. 

“Tt is agreed then,” he said, “that each one 
and all will abide by my decision, without regret 
or such envies and dissatisfactions as might 
naturally ensue?” 

“Why, of course!” promised everybody all 
over again. 

“Very well, then,” bowed the South- 
American, “in the pursuance of the most full 
justice I decide then that. the pool shall be 
merely redistributed instead of awarded in one | 
gross bulk.” 

“Wh—what?” stammered everybody. 

“Redistributed,” repeated the South-Ameri- 
can very gravely. 

With his slender, delicate fingers he lifted 
the filmy lace handkerchief and handed it to | 
the astonished Young Man. 

“For the tears which your bride will most 
surely shed!” he murmured. 

“And for you, my dear friend,” he turned to 
the Old Man, “this cross to bear! Heaven 
grant that remorse itself may weigh no heavier 
on your gentleness!” 

Between the handful of bank-notes and the 
gold wedding-ring he hesitated for a single 
instant only—and handed the wedding-ring |= 
to Puss. i= 

“As a conserver of innocence, most re- |& 
spectfully proffered!” he bowed with some 
significance. 

To Mary he handed the five one-thousand- |= 
dollar bills. His swarthy face was suddenly 
all aglint again. “The thirst that you speak of |B 
being rather, as I happen to know, for life |= 
itself,” he smiled, “go and quench it—in |B 
Europe, in Asia, in—” 

“Ting-a-ling-ling-ling-ling!”’ shrilled the tel- 
ephone call just behind him. 

With the gesture of one submitting only to 
an irresistible fate, he held out his hand to 


MARIA 
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each one. 


i have participated thus in your little 
game, in your little joke, has been a great 
honor!” he bowed. ‘But as happens yet in so 
many little jokes, so many little games, there 
yet remains the pang for one. To me now is ex- 
perienced the pang of parting. And one other: 
as in the social exigencies of such evening as 
remains it is hardly probable that I should 
speak alone to any one, and the accepted 
chivalries of the immediate moment thus rob 
me of congratulating you individually as I had 
so yearned to congratulate you on—what you 
have already done—may I at least claim ‘the 
favor and contidence that you would at least 
tell me—what you are going to do, so that in 
the long years to come—by at least such 
prophecies—your personalities may acerue a 
more certain vividness with me?.” 
“What—what we are going to do?” stam- 
mered some one. 
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With the unfailing sentimentality of the 1 


Quaker Oats in any form 
makes a most inviting dainty. 
It holds a wealth of the fra- 
grance and flavor which Nature 
has lavished on oats. 

It is flaked from queen grains 
only—just the rich plump oats. 
All the little oats—the starved 
and insipid—are discarded from 
this brand. We get but ten 
pounds of Quaker Oats from a 
bushel. 


The result is a flavor which 
has made Quaker- Oats the 


leading brand all the world 
over. 

In these days, when oat food 
means so much, this extra 
grade is especially important. 
Be sure you get it—the kind 
folks like best. It costs no 
extra price. 

Make it more than a break- 
fast dainty. Use it in gems, 
in pancakes, in bread. Use 
it alone, or mix it with flour. 
Use it to bring down the cost 
of your table. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in Far 


West and South where high freights may prohibit 


(1663) 
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“Standard” 


have won so sure a place in the favor of those 
who appreciate plumbin3, fixture values, in both 
beauty and service, that they may indeed be 
called the standard built-in baths of America. 


Pembroke 
Built-in Baths 


The approved built-in idea was never more com- 
pletely expressed than in the “Pembroke”—with 
its Zraceful lines, its wonderful china-dish finish, 
its massive and substantial appearance. 


The “Pembroke” is practical as well as handsome. 
Good Housekeepers appreciate the absence of 
dust-catchin3, spaces. The “Pembroke” builds into 
‘walls and floor so that it is a part of the bathroom. 


This and other fixtures for Bath, Kitchen and 


Laundry, illustrated and described in ““Standard” 
Plumbin3, Fixtures for the Home,” sent free upon 
request. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


Department L Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


N “Standard” Fixtures may be seen at these “Standard” Showrooms 


NEW YORK W. 31ST 1106 SECOND ST.N.E. 
NEW YORK (EXPORT D BROAD 458 W. 
BOSTON 186 DEVONSHIRE 


MILWAUKEE 95 W. WATER ST. 
TORONTO, CANADA. .59 E. RICHMOND Le 

HAMILTON, CAN 20W. JACKSON DETROIT OFFICE...HAMMOND BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO....149-55 BLUXOME CHICAGO OFFICE KARPEN BLOG. 
LOS ANGELES 671 MESQUIT CHICAGO 14°30 N. PEORIA 
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The We’er-Do- ue ; 


| aged the Old Man whispered his an 


“Why—I—I—am going to die.” 

“And I am going to live!” |aughed 
Young Man. 

“And I am going to—love,” flushed My 

“And I am going back just as fast 
I can to finisl my ice-cream!” conf 
Puss. 

Before any one could stop her, she had 


| from the room. breathlessly Mary follg 


her, and the old Man and the Young ¥ 
Once in the outer hall, they all scattered: 


| mutual consent in four different directions, © 


“Tt won’t ke half as conspicuous,” arg 


| Mary, “as if we all traipsed back together 


the dining-room.” 

“Well, hurry, anyway!” called back 4 
Young Man, “‘or dinner itself will be over! 

It was not a good night though, appare 
for anybody to hurry. Like some fairy-gp 
the spirit of lights, laughter, dalliance, lay 
all. ‘Explore me!” urged every new gg 
footed corridor. ‘Admire me!” pleaded eq 
new oil painting, each towering vase of 
roses, each gleam of mahogany 
“Come!” cried color. “Stay!” sooth 


symphonies. 


By the time Mary reaclred the great 


lobby at last, the ordinary hotel pop 
| was frankly swollen with Signor Carmi’s gy 


sweeping through in dozens and half-dozengi 
the wonderful reception-rooms. just b 


| A little embarrassed by this latest tum} 
| events, a little uncertain just where to go, if 
| what to do, a good deal more than a little eg 
| fused by the five thousand dollars wadded§ 
| in her hand, she darted in impulsively behij 


a little group of reguiar hotel residents 
stood staring at the spectacle. To her in 
relief, the Old Man himself joined her ab 
instantly in her sacristry. ! 


“Oh, I’m so glad to find you,” he smilg 
“T do so hate the confusion of crowds.” 

“This is rather a specially interesting 
of crowd though,” confided a friendly 
just in front of them. ‘“There’s a big di 
being given tonight by some South-Amei 
millionaire. Just celebrities, you w 


| stand—every single one of these people 
| ing by!” 


“Really?” murmured Mary. 4 
“T do so wonder who they all are!” whit 
the Old Man. 3 

“T’m still wondering pretty much who: 
are!”’ whispered Mary quite cozily in his¢ 
Then very deftly she began to reach fe 
dear old hand. 

“Why, what is it?” winced the Old 

“Signor Carmi’s new gold cure,” 
laughed. 

“Steady there, my dear!” winced thet 
Man. “Play the game! Always play 
game ; 

At a sharp little commotion just b 
them they both turned to see the Young 
bearing joyously down on them. 

“Well, so far so good!” he annoul 
“Now where are the 


'? 


triumphantly. 
us?” 4 
“Here, quick!” prodded the friendly ¥ 
just in front of them. “Here comes 3 
Carmi himself!” a 
“And his lady!” called back a bell-boj 
pompous stage-whisper. 3 
“His lady?” questioned some one. 
In another instant Signor Carmi him 
loomed into sight, bowing, smiling, ext 
gantly important, and on his arm, all mil 
up in a miraculously feathered and irides 
opera-cloak, tripped Puss, with the ha 
faced monkey cuddled under her arm. | 
“His—lady?” breathed the Young 
almost inaudibly. : 
As though lured by the word Puss’s blue 
lifted a moment, stared at him, through 
and then beyond him, without even so mu 
a flicker of recognition as she swept past. 7 


(To. be concluded) 








ast. 


